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800 as worthless. 


Strain) of red Stark Delicious at the 
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‘AStark OLD OAK Process Tree a? 


(SOLD ONLY BY STARK BRO” 


Would Actually Be Cheap at $5 |. 4, § 


“ . ’ Photo No.3(below) shows 
| received from Stark Bro Sa lot a Stark Tree only 3 mos. 


of OLD OAK PROCESS Whole-Root  31S0.?ttee is’ much big. 
Stark Trees (the ORIGINAL TREE _ gerthan 15-mos. “cheap” 


tree (No. 2.) 
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—says p SUTTON of 


—“compared to so-called ‘cheap’ trees as a gift! Last Houser & Sutton, Big Or- a 
Spring I bought 800 trees (NOT Stark Trees—see Photo shardists seer Newton, hed 
marked “2” for one of ‘cheap’ trees)—because of a so- P 
called ‘bargain price.’ I had to throw away 400 of the 
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same time. SoI planted the best of the 
cheap trees between the Stark Trees. 
Now Just Look at the 
Difference! 


Top photo marked “1” is a Stark Deli- 
cious only 1 year 3 mos. planted. 
Photo “2” is a ‘cheap’ tree, planted at 
same time as “1.” Photo “3” is anoth- 
er Stark Tree only 3 mos. "planted— 
much bigger today than the ‘cheap’ 
tree planted a whole year before! 


“That’s why Stark OLD OAK PROCESS 
Whole Root Trees would actually 
be cheap at $5.00 each — compared to 
these so-called ‘cheap’ trees as a gift!” 


ORIGINAL TREE 





—are all OLD OAK PROCESS Whole Root Trees. 
They cannot be offered at ‘‘Bargain Prices,” but 
are always— 

sold at Reasonable Prices 


—and develop into big, husky, fast-growing, young 
bearing trees for home, farm or commercial orchard. 
“There is a Reason”! The roots are the “feeders”. 
If they are strong and vigorous (like the big roots 
shown in photo below) the trees will quickly extend 
the root systems downward in all directions—take 
firm grip on soil—eagerly suck up strength from the 

















ADDRESS BOX 226 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 


Oldest In America—Largest InWorld ; 
At] ouisiana,Mo. <oS “ 


For Over 108 Years s¥.0" 


— ~-9tark J e iclous STARK BRO’S | 


Photo No. 1 (above) shows 
remarkable growth of Stark 
Delicious Tree 1 year and 
3 mos. after er planting. 


Photo No. 2 (at left) shows 
one of the * Ly # trees | 
year and 3 mos. after plant- 
ing. Note puny, weakling 
growth. 
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—Sold Only by 


earth—shoot upward like a husky, healthy out-doors 
boy—come into bearing young and live and bear big \ 
crops long years after cheap, weak, piece-root trees 
have been cut up for kindling. 


Learn WHY and HOW this is TRUE—Send your 
Name and Address on Coupon—or Postcard—for 
FREE Copy of NEW 1924 Stark Fruit Tree Book— 
80 Pages, 316 illustrations of every 
Fine Quality Variety of Apple, Peach, 

Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berry, etc. in beau- 
tiful 4-color pictures. 
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In Our Mutual Interests 


THE TREND OF THE FARM 
DOLLAR 





The prices we pay for the things we 
buy and the prices we receive for what 
we sell are more important to us now than 
anything else. You will be especially in- 
terested in the article on page 13 of this 
issue, entitled “The Trend of the Farm 
Dollar.” This article treats the subject 
fom the standpoint of the immediate 
future. The March number will contain 
an article along the same line, discussing 
the trend of the farm dollar over a longer 
period of time. You'll certainly want to 
read both of these articles. 


Push a Button Let Electricity 
Do Your Work 
Of course this isn’t possible now, but 
a committee of farmers and engineers 
have put their heads together and are 
trying to work out a plan to provide 
farmers with electricity at a cost low 
enough to enable them to do much of the 
farm work by simply pressing a button 
o switch on the electricity. 
W When electricity is used for lighting 
poses only, it isn’t possible to provide 
t a cost low enough so all farmers can 
e it. But the time will probably come 
when you can actually save time and 
ney by making use of this magical 
ower. Edwy B. Reid will tell you all 
about the committee’s work in the March 
mba of this magazine. 
” Susseaall Farming readers are the 
best farmers in the country. Altho I 
haven’t seen nearly all of the farms, those 
I Ah \ve seen convinced me of the truth 
» above statement. I know that every 
ne of you are very much concerned about 
making your home~ surroundings at- 
tractive and I’m sure-you will be inter- 
ested in Mrs. Kenneth Rinehart’s article 
in the March number, entitled “The 
Business Front on the Farm.” 
The March number will be a large 
issue, packed full of interesting articles 
| helpful suggestions. This one number 
alone should easily be worth the price 
of a — ear subscription. Be sure to 
lok at the address label on the latest 
py of your paper. If your subscription 
wil expire soon, better send your renewal 
now so there will be no danger of missing 
any of the next few issues. When you 
sad your subscription order, please give 
w your rural route number. We are es- 
ily anxious to have this, so that 
all of the copies for one route can be mailed 
a single bundle, thereby saving the 
time of yoar postmaster and enabling 
n to make more rapid and prompt 
delivery. 
Please look at your address label now 
rule you are thinking about it. 
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From Friend to Friend 


ADVERTISING IS THE MODERN 
FOOTPRINT 


Indians could tell by footprints whether 
friend or enemy approached. Any tribe 
could be identified by the footprint of a 
single member, and the individual was 
treated in accordance with the reputation 
of the tribe. 

The presence of white men was usually 
discovered by the trail they left behind 
them. From the Indians the “pale faces” 
soon learned to detect the approach of 
wild animals, to locate water holes by the 
trail of footprints, to distinguish between 
friend and foe. 

Advertising makes known the modern 
footprint in business—the trade-mark. 
As in the early days, the individual pack- 
age acquires its standing with the public 
from the known characteristics of the 
line—it is one of an advertised brand, 
just as the Indian warrior was one of a 

nown tribe. 

Merchants selling an unknown brand 
of goods are like the man without a 
country; no one recognizes an unfamiliar 
footprint—they must take the responsi- 
bility for quality and build a local reputa- 
tion for the product. 

But it’s a different story with advertised 
goods. Customers having crossed the 
trail of the advertised article in The 
Meredith Publications and _ elsewhere 
know the characteristies of the brand and 
are quick to recognize the merchant as 
one of the tribe featuring standard, trade- 
marked goods The aay whom it is safe and 
profitable to 

Many firms pec Oe a “family” of 

products under a trade-mark that is 
widely advertised. People who have used 





one article of the “family” and found it . 


satisfactory have no hesitation in trying 
other products marketed under the same 
brand. It’s like the Indian who noted the 
footprint of a friendly tribe—the individ- 
ual warrior was immediately greeted with 
a friendly “How!” 

Trade-marks also identify the product 
that proved unsatisfactory, making it easy 
for the purchaser to avoid. For this reason, 
very few articles are advertised until the 
manufacturer is certain of their quality— 
sure they will give satisfaction—and where 
this common-sense rule has been broken, 
the concern was quickly forced to quit 
because after one experience people found 
it so easy to let their products alone. 

Another reason for the high quality a 
advertised articles is the vigilance of pub- 
lishers in excluding unreliable firms. 
Successful Farming goes farther than most 

pers in censoring advertising. From the 

rst issue, we have guaranteed the state- 
ments advertisers make in our columns. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


r guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 

y eal Farming. ‘\e will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
— Advertise sts for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 
® any other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our 
waders are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- 


tuction of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


the and genrentee Db + honesty any more than you 
would Fnowingly miro “introduce a dfs our banks and guarantee his 





debts of an 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 4 
INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


—- or. we 7 willing Y guarantee these advertisers or 


onest ee 5 
of d orth OF f advertising each month be- 
their tions to our 


readers. Our guarantee covers the manufacturers’ you buy of 
Se et Se Ss es bem > aes SS yee 8 oe f the 
honest bankrupt. When you answer an advertisement refer to this 


subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. In sending 


Subscription Bate= —Five years for $1 able in gévence One year for 26 any error is 
tents = ~ ts. Rates to subscribers ae her foreign countries, renewals always sign your order exactly as the name ap) on ad 1 
tad to bers in ‘the eighth zone, one year ‘ 5 ty Successful Farming How to Remit.—Send y by money order, ex order, bank draft, 
% sold to e subscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satis- or —-- letter. Stamps in g condition small amounts. 
‘tion. Any tlme you're not satisfied, just sa so and the money you have paid Change in Address .— ord a Change in the address, subscribers 
2 ir subser! jon will be cheerfully tal of ee ” ms the e . pn ey give — = well = present 4 SS ae 

enewal.— te on the ress label of eac shows time to whic’ cannot S| matter importance yeu and 

fhe su sert is and is the subscriber's paid Se se ond conus Gfvertising renee will be cent seen 
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Fordson 


“In every age and in every section of 
the world, the happiness and prosper- 
ity of the people, generally speaking, 
can be measured by their success in 
harnessing power so that eachindivid- 
ual can produce more with less effort.”’ 


A score of years ago Henry Ford recognized 
this. 


And lest the happiness and prosperity of farm 
life, the life to which he was born, fall behind 
the industries of the city, he patiently tested 
built and rebuilt in search of a dependable 
farm power. 


The farmer has been handicapped—compelled 
to sell the things he produced by slow and 
laborious methods and to buy clothes, house 
furnishings, farm machinery, and other ma- 
terial produced more economically with the 
aid of power. 


The Fordson has changed this. The produc- 
tion of bigger crops, the opening of new sources 
of farm income are possible now with proper 
power on the farm the same as in city manu- 
facture. Thisis being proved today on thous- 
ands of Fordson farms. 


Tilling in a matter of hours the same acreage 
that formerly took days, increasing farm in- 
come with}work often neglected or left undone, 
replacing work animals with profit producing 
live stock, Fordson farmers have found life 
more pleasant and profitable. 


Ford Motor Company 


CARS -TRUCKS- TRACTORS 
Ask any Ford Dealer 
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INSURING A GOOD HATCH 


It Is Time to Overhaul the Incubators 
BY GEORGE RUSSELL 


HE ipcubator is no longer an experiment but a part 

of the regular equipment of nearly every well-regulated 

farm. There are many makes of incubators ranging 
from the small dishpan variety to the mammoth machine 
holding thousands of eggs. 

As the season for hatching comes on, we hear about many 
of the successes and failures of last year. It is never safe to 
take for granted that a 
machine is in first-class 





condition just because it 
ran well the season before. 
It should be carefully 
overhauled and tried out 
before the eggs are placed 
in it. I have often seen 
machines that were put 
aside as useless that were 
in almost. perfect condi- 
tion. _If-a machine was 
good when it was new, 
there is no very good 
reason for it wearing out, 
except the lamp, thermo- 
stat, thermometer and 
such parts as may be re- 
placed at a small cost. 

An incubator is built 
to keep the eggs at a cer- 
tain temperature, and a 
good machine should not 
vary over one degree when 
it is operating - properly. 
It should maintain this 
even temperature in all 
parts of the egg chamber 


and the best way to find 





out whether it is doing so 
is to have two thermom- 
eters in the machine at the 
same time on different 
parts of the egg tray. If there is a very great difference, there 
is something wrong with the machine. It may not be level 
and the water is not circulating properly if it is a hot water 
machine. One of the doors may not fit properly and as a 
result cold air is admitted at one side. If there is just a 
little variation of not over one degree, it may be overcome 
by changing sides with the trays when the eggs are turned 
and by rolling the eggs about in the tray when turning. 
The most important part of an incubator is the thermon- 
eter. It does not matter what make or kind of a machine 
you have, the eggs must be kept at the proper temperature 
or they will not hatch. Thermometers, as a rule, are good, 
but when we do find a bad one it is generally a costly one, 
for we seldom discover it until the eggs fail to hatch. The 
best way, even with a small incubator, is to have at least 
two thermometers. This not only gives you a check on 
ther they are right but it gives you a chance to tell 
whether your incubator is working properly. 
_ The right temperature is from 102% to 104 degrees. It 
is best to start your machine at 102% degrees with the 


Baby chicks grow up fast if given a good start 


thermometer lying on the eggs. As the germ in the egg 
begins to develop and generate heat, the temperature wall 
gradually rise as the hatch progresses. In many cases the 
regulator will not have to be changed to make the chicks 
hatch at a temperature of 104 degrees. 

It is never safe to go by a thermometer that is hanging 
above the eggs without trying it out to find®just what the 
difference in temperature 
really is. For instance, I 
visited a farm last spring 
where, it :seemed, they 
could not hatch chicks 
with an incubator that I 
knew to be a good make. 
The first thing I noticed 
was a thermometer hang- 
ing up. The original ther- 
mometer had been broken 
and the one purchased 
was for another make of 
machine. I laid it on the 
eggs and it registered 
ninety-eight or about four 
degrees below what it 
should have been. 

Thermostats sometimes 
go bad and refuse to regu- 
late, so it is very impor- 
tant that they be tested 
to see if they are alive. 
With most thermostats it 
is safe to heat up the ma- 
chine and screw the damp- 
er down just so the regu- 
lator begins to lift and 
turn up the lamp. If the 
regulator lifts up in a 
little while, it is pretty 
certain that it is in good 
condition. It is always 
best to follow the directions that come with the machine, 
for the manufacturer has tested the machine and knows 
how it should be run. However, there will be many ma- 
chines started this spring without directions. There are a 
few general principles that, if followed, will help a great 
deal in making a machine run well and hatch good, strong 
chicks. 

The best place to run an incubator is a good basement, 
provided there is #ome ventilation. It does not matter if 
the basement is damp if there is a good circulation of air. 
One of the best hatches I have had in recent years was with 
a 600-egg machine in a basement during a wet spring. The 
water flooded the basement and stood two inches deep under 
the machine when it hatched. I got over 500 good, strong 
chicks from the 600 eggs in the machine. If it is impossible 
to have the incubator in a basement, it will work well in 
most any room of the house, but keep it away from the 
stove. A room just off the one containing the heating stove 
is better. 


Do not place the machine in (Continued on page 125 
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SUCCESSFUL 


A strip of rubber cut from a “U.S.” Walrus 
stretches more than 5 times its length without 
breaking—and snaps back into shape like an 
elastic band. This live, elastic rubber is one 
of the reasons for the unusual flexibility and 
long wear of “U.S.” footwear. 


FARMING Feb., 1924 
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Elastic rubber—rugged strength- 


Why. you get longer wear with the “U.S.” Walrus 


First a small crack that your eye can't 
see—pretty soon a real break— 

That’s what happens when ordinary 
rubber is bent and wrinkled in the same 
spot thousands of times a day. 

And that’s why we’ve,put into the 
“U.S.” Walrus live, elastic rubber 
and the strongest reinforcements 
ever used in an overshoe, If you cut 
a strip of rubber from a “U.S.” Walrus 
you’d find it would stretch more than 
5 times its length without breaking! 

Anchored in this tough rubber is 
layer on layer of sturdy fabric rein- 
forcements. As many as 10 separate 
layers of rubber and strong fabric are 
built into the ““U.S.”’ Walrus where the 
hard strains come. 


Trade Mark 


The “U.S.” Walrus wears longer be- 
cause it’s built to wear longer. That’s 
why it will pay you to insist on the 
“U.S.” Walrus whenever you buy an 
all-rubber overshoe. 


Other “U.S.”? Rubber Footwear 
“U.S.” Boots, built so 
strongly they’re fa- 
mous wherever boots 
are worn—Rubbers 
and Arctics, all styles 
and sizes for the 
whole family—“U.S.” 
Bootees, the all-rubber 
lace shoes for spring 
and fall use—every kind 
of rubber footwear is 
included in the big 
“U.S.” line. Look for 
the“U.S.” Trademark. 


United States Rubber Company 











Ply on ply of fabric and 
rubber are built into the 
walls of the “U.S.” 
Walrus. Here at the 
back of the heel where 
heavy strains come are 


10 separate layers. 
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IANT steam- 
ships quiver- 
ing under 

steam wait the tick 
of the watch to 
start to run past a 
beam of light in New 
York harbor in or- 
der to discharge their quota of polyglot humanity—the flot- 
sam and jetsam of Europe and ite skilled artisans and in- 
tellectuals—into the assimilation pot of America on the 
first second of the new month. Far to the south small speed 
boats travel thru the inky darkness with their cargo of 
Chinamen, ruthlessly bootlegged froth Santiago to the 
Florida coast, where they hit the trail for John Chinaman’s 
shop in the northern cities. Similarly others denied entry 
under the law slink in from Canada, Bermuda, Mexico and 
other points. Once these bootleg immigrants enter, it is 
very difficult to deport them. Even Chinamen, who have 
entered in violation of our immigration law, frequently have 
the consummate nerve to ask congressmen to appeal to the 
immigration board to permit them to remain. 

One of the most inhuman spectacles, under the present 
law, is the return of immigrants after they have made a 
three-thousand-mile voyage, because the quota set by law 
has been filled for the month. In a few instances, at least, 
immigrantsewho have been turned back have been trans- 
ferred in mid-ocean to another ship carrying immigrants to 
ill the next month’s quota. Upon again landing on United 
States soil they have been deported again, thus consuming 
weeks of their time and much of all of their savings. Fre- 
quently immigrants are returned who have severed all ties, 
sold their property, and burned their bridges behind them. 


Farmers Are Interested 


WwHat is the farmer thinking of all of this and what 
is he going to do concerning the legislation which is to 
be passed by congress this session, for our present act expires 
in July, 1924? He must be interested from several stand- 
points—prospective farm laborers, larger domestic mar- 
kets, and the selection of a type of citizen who is mentally 
and physically well equipped and who will be obedient and 
loyal to our laws and common customs while they remain 
to enjoy the privileges and blessings of our country. In 1922 
the farmers and farm laborers ceming to this country in 
excess of those returning amounted to about ten percent 
of the net total or one person (man, woman or child) for 
each 615 farms in the United States. Back in 1910-14 the 
net percentage was thirty-four, providing one for each 
twenty-five farms. Thus, even in periods of heavy immi 

tion, the number of farmers and farm laborers arriving 
formed only a relatively small proportion of our new 
“citizens.”’ 

The farmers talk of immigration a great deal like John 

Hancock spoke of the tariff—as a local problem. Their ideas 
vary with the locality in which they live. I have been re- 
Viewing the resolutions of farmers’ organizations from nearly 
every state in the Union and I find them in accord with two 
of the major points involved in the proposed immigration 
legislation; namely (1) more liberal selection of immigrants 
from northern Eure countries and curtailment from 
southern Europe, and (2) selection, after physical and other 
ests, in the land of their nativity by representatives of our 
povernment. 
A few examples will show the trend of their minds. For 
ample, at a conference of the officers of the Iowa farm 
lureau federation they arrived at the conclusion that the 
armers of the state would approve the change of basis of 
mmigration quotas from three percent of the foreign-born 
ithe United States as recorded in the 1910 census to those 
numerated in the 1890 census. However, there was some 
entiment in favor of 100 percent limitation, or putting the 
bars so high that no immigrant can get in. 


Would Change Basis 


HE American farm bureau federation and the National 
~ Grange, as well as many of the state farmers’ organiza- 
ions, advocate the change of basis from 1910 to 1890 as 














THE IMMIGRATION SITUATION 


Farmers Take Middle Ground Between Industry and Labor 


By EDWY B. REID 


The present seems to be a peculiarly propitious time for us to 
exercise some selective process in. regard to immigration regu- 
lation rather than leave it wholly to a quota basis, unless the 
quota can be so established as to meet the present situation. 


highly desirable. 
They also, of course, 
seek loyal, intelli- 
gent American citi- 
zens. The secretary 
of the Montana 
farm bureau reflects 
this interesting 
point of view, which is fairly typical of the Mid-West: 
“*We are not getting as high-class immigrants as in previous 
years; in fact, we are getting few who will consent to go on 
the farm at all. We have frequently had trouble with a 
lawless element known as the I. W. W. I find these trouble- 
makers are largely foreign-born and have no desire to be- 
come citizens of this country. My idea of bringing in immi- 
grants would be to select them and register them on entering 
this country and compel them to register twice each year, by 
reporting to some officer, at no cost to them. Reserve the 
right to deport them at any time up to the time of their be- 
coming citizens. Our laws should make it easy for the de- 
sirables to enter, as we need more of them. If we cannot get 
the right kind, we want none at all. Do not lessen the re- 
strictions of the present laws.’”’ 

The opinions of the commissioners and secretaries of the 
state boards of agriculture are equally as varied as those of 
farm organizations. Some believe it will be possible to lower 
farm labor cost by a greater influx of immigrants, others 
wish our cities to expand to afford larger domestic markets, 
while some point to the miscellaneous character of our pres- 
ent population and the fact that we have foreign cities 
within our own borders such as New York, whose population 
of 5,600,000 is comprised of 4,200,000 of foreign stock. 
Others write that they favor provisions in the immigration 
law which would give a board or commission larger and 
elastic powers whereby it could enforce the restrictive pro- 
visions more rigidly with the people coming from the eastern 
and southern countries of Europe and show more leniency 
to those from northern and western countries. 


Select, Not Accept, Immigrants 


COMMISSIONER of Agriculture of New Hampshire, 

Andrew L. Felker, in a recent address said: “Formerly 
it has been possible for responsible parties or individuals to 
be permitted to recommend the entrance of certain immi- 
grants. While we can see the disadvantage in this to some 
extent, yet we believe that the value to be attained by such 
& process is quite enough to be given favorable consideration, 
and instead of an individual becoming liable under the 
law if he solicits or recommends the entrance of a worthy 
immigrant, the practice should be encouraged because thru 
such a source we could secure some exceptionally valuable 
additions to our citizenship. Our interests could be ade- 
quately safeguarded by having the applicant pass the cus- 
tomary examination under our proposed board or com- 
mission as now organized, under our commissioner of immi- 
gration.” Still other commissioners write diseouragingly 
of the wide —— between wages paid by manufacturing 
industries and those which the farmers can pay and still 
expect to make a profit. Yet they continue to advocate only 
a limited and selective immigration. 


Labor’s Monopoly and High Prices 


[_ uae the last few short years a miracle has happened. 
Labor in this country has organized an effective mo- 
nopoly. It was said this could not be done. Not like other 
monopolies, it even now comprises only a very small per- 
centage of all laborers. In industry and transportation wages 
are now twice as high as they were before the war in 1913. 
Labor has accomplished this largely thru limitation of out- 
put, the limitation of the number of people who can enter 
trades thru the apprenticeship route, and adherence to their 
unions. City labor has been so scarce that one and a half- 
million farmers have left for cities during the last two years, 
and the main reason for this is the fact that the farmer’s 
dollar has been worth only 65 to 75 percent of what it was 
before the war. With a dollar of that size it is difficult for 
farmers to pay carpenters who ask and receive more than 
two times as much a day as they (Continued on page 106 
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HIGHWAY DESTRUCTION 

HERE has been such a rush to improve the highways 

that the taxes for this purpose are becoming quite 
burdensome in many localities. It is necessary, therefore, 
that these expensive improvements be made worth the 
money expended upon them. There is little tendency to 
stop highway improvement. Everybody now realizes that 
a rod of impassable mud is sufficient to block the road to 
market, sufficient to prevent attendance at any meeting. 
It is very desirable to do away with every rod of impassable 
roadway. ° 

Riding hundreds of miles over the country highways of 
different states, the editor sees how some states are neglect- 
ing the upkeep of highways that have cost the taxpayers a 
lot of money. Qne may as well put good money into a high- 
priced car, or.tractor, threshing machine or home, and then 
neglect the care 4nd upkeep of same as to build good roads 
and give them no further care. One would not treat his own 
property so foolishly. State or local officials should not 
neglect the upkeep and care of improved highways after 
they are built. 

Constant patrol of highways is as necessary as constant 
oiling of a car or machine. There are thousands of miles of 
graveled roads that if given constant dragging will remain 
smooth all the time at little cost of upkeep. Yet neglect 
them a short time and they become full of chuck holes, as 
rough as a corduroy road, shaking the value out of all 
vehicles that use them, and going to destruction in bad 
weather at a fast rate. If the auto, truck and bus must travel 
at the slow pace of a team because of rough roads, there is 
no advantage in having these agencies of convenience, 
comfort and speed. We reckon distances now in time, not 
in miles. We have moved past the horse trot. We have 
moved past the twenty-mile-a-day pace of the freight car 
with our fast-moving trucks that now haul a large percent- 
age of local freight. 

The important thing, therefore, is upkeep, for no one 
desires to go back to mud roads. We have improved roads. 
They should be cared for so the tax money that built them 
will not be squandered. Constant patrol and smoothing of 
graveled roads is really a money-saver. The money has 
been spent. Let the highways be preserved so they do not 
have to be rebuilt in a few months. 





RECOVERING 

HE war finance corporation had advanced, to Novem- 

ber 30, 1923, $80,096,000 to livestock loan companies, 
$40,573,000 to cooperative marketing associations, and 
$184,838,000 to banking and financial institutions to relieve 
the pressure in agricultural districts. Up to November 30th, 
last year, 73.4 percent of these loans had been repaid, 
$126,006,000 by the banks; $50,601,000 by livestock loan 
companies; and $34,738,000 by cooperative associations. 

The bank loans went chiefly to the two Dakotas, Minne- 
sota and Montana, totaling $53,735,000, or about a third 
of the entire loans to banks of the United States. The live- 
stock loans have helped finance about 8,000,000 head of 
stock in twenty states. Thirty-nine loan companies of the 
one hundred and eleven financed had repaid in full by 
November 30th, and the remaining seventy-two. had re- 
paid $40,602,000 to the corporation. 

Thirty-three cooperative marketing associations in 
twenty states took advantage of the loans and assumed 
obligations to the extent of $40,573,000. Of this sum less 
than eight percent was outstanding on November 30, 1923. 
Cooperative marketing associations also received $2,638,000 
to assist in exporting, all of which has been repaid. 

Some do not like to face such facts. They delight in re- 
counting the terrible condition of agriculture. You know, 


some folks would rather tell you of their ills, real or im- 
aginary, than of how good they feel, how well they prosper. 
It is a chronic state of mind. But the fact remains that loans 
are being repaid to such extent that there is no excuse for 
refusing to see that agriculture is recovering. 


$61,274 FIRE LOSS PER DAY 

FOUR-YEAR period ending in 1921 had a total farm 
fire loss of $89,460,524, or a daily loss of $61,274. 
These are actual losses reported to insurance companies 
for adjustment.. The estimate is too conservative. Many 
fire losses occur and are not reported because insurance was 
not carried. Add twenty or twenty-five percent to the above 

figures for a more accurate estimate of actual losses. 

Fire insurance is a greater necessity in the country than 
in the cities, where equipment and men are constantly 
ready to put out fires. The leading cause of loss was by 
lightning, which can be safely guarded against by proper 
rods.. The second greatest loss was from defective flues and 
chimneys—wholly to farm homes, of course. The third 
greatest risk is the inflammable roof with live sparks on it. 
More than seven percent of all losses were from sparks on 
the roof. There are fireproof roofs. 

The next greatest loss was caused by matches and 
smokers. There seems to be no way to put caution into 
people who smoke, so it is necessary to earry fire insurance 
to cover the losses they cause—nearly six million dollars in 
four years on farms alone. There is a tie between the loss 
from petroleum and its products, and from uasafe stoves. 
The people burned to death each year from kindling fires 
with oil do not seem to be a warning to others to quit this 
dangerous practice. 

Is your property covered by good insurance? Can you 
afford to carry the risk yourself? 


TIMBER PLANTING 
"Ts surprising thing noticeable in every state is the 
clearing of rough lands, and lands wholly unsuitable 
for farming. The trees are a better crop than anything that 
can be grown on these places, yet they are cut down and the 
land subject to wash, or left bare because no profitable crop 
can grow there. 

In Iowa all acres devoted to tree plantings are free of tax 
so-as to encourage reforestatjon. One cannot blame a land- 
owner for removing trees so as to get some use of land if it 
is taxed. However, many a hillside could be left in trees 
sufficient to make shade for stock and the land devoted to 
pasture instead of crops. Wise plantings to trees will be 
the best use of thousands of acres now being cropped. 
There is overproduction of crops and underproduction of 
useful timber. 

All cannot grow pine timber. The state forestry depart- 
ments will advise what timber is good and how to grow it. 
But, first of all, get timber land exempt from taxation, for 
it must be idle land for a number of years. 


RURAL EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


HERE is an average daily attendance at school of about 

7,000,000 of the 10,000,000 rural children of school age. 
There are approximately 4,000,000 pupils enrolled i 
190,000 one-room schools inthecountry district. The atten¢- 
ance is irregular and brief as compared with attendance at 
the city schools or the consolidated rural schools. 

The rural schools average one hundred and forty-two days 
a year. The city schools average one hundred and eighty- 
two days a year. There is an intimate relation between good 
roads and good schooling for rural children. Where roads 
are bad, the attendance is small and irregular. Good roads 
broaden the whole population until they desire bette 
schools. 

According to the 1920 census there were 5,000,000 adults 
who confessed inability to read or write in any language. 
Over 3,000,000 of them are native-born Americans. Think 
of that! This is an underestimate, for naturally an adult 
will conceal the fact, if possible, that he cannot read 
write when asked the question by a census taker. 

Rural children do not have, in many instances, the sam@ 
opportunities to get adequate education that are afforde 
the town and city children. The pay will not entice 
best teachers to the country. Education cannot rise abo’ 
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the teacher’s level in any community. The teacher alone 
sets the standards. Back of her, of course, is the school 
board and the patrons, but her standards represent her pay. 
Her pay represents the ideals of the district. Therefore, she 
sets the standards of education befere the children. She 
can give no more than she has herself. Salary does not make 
brains, but it selects brains from the many applicants who 
have them. You cannot get as good a teacher for $400 a 
year as for $1,000, any more than you can get as good a 
car for $700 as for $2,000. 

Taxpayers must choose between better schools and fewer 
officeholders, When counties and districts make out a bud- 
get for the year, they can soon see what needs more money 
and what can do on less. What is needed is more schooling 
opportunities and fewer political seat-warmers. And the 
taxes will be no higher. 


JURY SELECTS PEACE PLAN 


|= Edward W. Bok American peace plan is before the 
public for its approval or rejection. It proposes, in 
brief, “that the United States shall immediately enter the 
permanent court of international justice under the con- 
ditions stated by Secretary Hughes and President Harding 
in February, 1923: That without becoming a member of 
the league of nations, as at present constituted, the United 
States shall offer to extend its present cooperation with the 
league and participate in the work of the league as a body 
of mutual counsel under conditions which substitute moral 
force of public opinion for the military and economic force 
originally implied in articles ten and sixteen; safeguard the 
Monroe doctrine; accept the fact that the United States 
will assume no obligations under the treaty of Versailles 
except by act of congress; propose that membership in the 
league should be open to all nations and provide for the 
continuing development of international law.” 

Every voter is at liberty to vote to accept or reject that 
peace plan. If endorsed by a majority of the people, congress 
is certain to be influenced thereby. If rejected by the voters, 
congress has nothing to do but sit tight on its former stand 
to take no part in international peace. 

This is plan No. 1,469 out of 22,165 plans offered. For 
once the whole American nation has had a chance to offer 
some plan without political influences to be considered. 

One thing certain, just as cooperation is essential in 
internal industrial life, so it is essential in international 
politieal life. We cannot help but have entangling business 
relations with every nation. We owe it to the world as well 
as to ourselves that we lend at least our moral influence 
toward world peace. 

Vote your convictions so you may have had your one 
chance to take a hand in the world’s greatest problem, 
international peace. 


UNCLE SAM AS SHOWMAN 


HE United States department of agriculture reports 

that during 1923, 4,460,000 persons saw the department 
movie pictures. These are purely educational, so there has 
been a tremendous good broadcast over this country by 
that means alone. 

Next to learning by doing, learning by seeing is most 
effective. You only learn one-tenth of what you hear, 
three-fourths of what you see, and a half of what you do, 
taking one as a standard of opportunity by all these methods. 
In other words, the eye comprehends and retains more than 
the ear, while if you do a thing you combine seeing and 
hearing with the doing, which impresses memory best of all. 
This is why boys’ and girls’ club work is so instructive. 
They do things and remember. 

The consolidated school with its auditorium or gymna- 
sium furnishes perhaps the best place to put on educational 
motion pictures furnished by Uncle Sam. The demand is 
increasing. New pictures are constantly added to the list. 
They are for the rural folks. Make use of them. Your county 
agent or any responsible teacher can get them if you have a 
place to put on the show. 


INCREASING DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


T has been recommended by the wheat council that the 

domestic consumption of wheat be increased until it 
gets back to pre-war per capita consumption. This same 
idea has been put forward many a time in regard to the 
different products of the farm. 

If there ever was a time when labor was able to eat a 
Square meal it is now. Wages are sufficient to enable the 
workman to eat his fill, and he is doing it. How, then, can 
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domestic consumption of wheat be increased by eating more 
wheat products? Only by eating less of something else. 
Shall we upset the meat, dairy, poultry and fruit markets 
by eating more wheat and less of these other products? 
Or can the American stomach and purse be stretched so 
that more wheat can be eaten and still consume a square 
meal or other products? How about corn, oats, barley and 
rice? Are these cereals to be sacrificed to wheat? 

If the shoe manufacturers overproduce shoes can they 
come to you with a plea, “Wear more shoes?”” How would 
you answer that plea? Suppose the gasoline-engine manu- 
facturers overproduce engines. Will you buy more engines 
just > get the surplus off the market so as to increase the 
price 

Let us be sensible in meeting situations that confront 
agriculture. There is sense in the council’s recommenda- 
tion that wheat acreage be gradually decreased in those 
areas where other profitable products may be grown. There 
is sense in its recommendation that fewer and better varie- 
ties of wheat be grown, and that the wheat growers get 
together on a cooperative marketing plan that will reduce 
costs and increase profits. The solution is in their own hands, 
not in the province of the consumer who wants to buy his 
food products as cheaply as he can, and who prefers to eat 
what he wants regardless of the plight of the producer. 


KEEP A COOL HEAD 
it does not pay to be hot-headed, even if it is some animal 
on the farm that gets the punishment as a result of a 
brainstorm. It takes about six hours to settle the brain again 
after a fit of anger, so if one develops a habit of “flying off 
the handle” at every annoyance, you see how impossible 
it is to think clearly much of the time. 

Ill health may be the cause of the irritable temper. If so, 
see a doctor. But much of it is pwrely lack of self-control. 
Little children get spanked for a display of temper. Old 
folks ought to be broken of their spells of temper, too, for 
it is a bad habit, with nothing but ill effects. 

Righteous wrath, an anger against some wrong; some in- 
justice, which culminates in anoutburst of words and actions, 
may be helpful to the body. It has a cleansing effect. One 
feels better after, because the energy has been spent in a 
good cause. But mere fits of anger over trifles are a weakness. 
They poison the system and weaken the will. As a habit, 
display of temper has no place in a well-poised character. 


FLEECING INVENTORS 


N January Public Affairs Harry J. Smith tells of a very 
prevalent method of fleecing inventors who have ob- 
tained patents. In brief it is this: The list of patents 
granted is published every week. From this the concerns 
intending to victimize the inventors get the names and 
addresses. Then begins a series of letters on fine letter 
paper, offering to sell the patent on a commission basis. If 
the inventor shows enough interest to reply to the letter 
he soon gets a contract to sign, and in a little while a letter 
indicating someone has offered to buy the patent, but de- 
manding certain patent abstract, prospectus, industrial 
report or something which the inventor, of course, cannot 
give. The company writing the letters offers to supply all 
these demands of the supposed purchaser of patent for 
fees that may total many hundred dollars before they are 
thru fleecing him. 

Of course, the patent is not sold. If the inventor gets 
suspicious and demands a showdown the company moves 
elsewhere, changes its name and begins on some other vic- 
tim. It may get thousands of dollars from inventors before 
a@ move is necessary. 

It is one thing to invent something. It is not difficult to 
get a patent, but it is difficult to dispose of a patent at its 
value. If an inventor wants to protect himself against 
these unscrupulous swindlers he better write to the League 
of American Inventors, Washington, D. C., and learn how 
to safely dispose of his rights. 


NO WATERWAY SOON 

much-desired and greatly needed St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes waterway which the farmers of the Middle 
West have been ardently supporting has struck a snag on 
the Canadian side. The Canadian government will not 

cooperate at present in its construction, 
is project will take many years to complete after it 
has been agreed upon by the two governments. It is de- 
sirable that the work be begun with the least delay. How- 
ever, it takes two to make a bargain. 
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HE principal feature of this month’s dispatch to 
Successful Farming must essentially deal with the 
outlines of the battle that is already in progress over 

rival programs for the reduction of the burden of taxation. 

Since the convening of congress, it has become apparent 

that the central issue of the session will be the tax program. 

At the moment of writing, the situation is somewhat 
chaotic. There are three rival programs already to the 
fore. President Coolidge and the rank and file of the Repub- 
lican party are committed to the proposal sponsored b 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, the essence of whieh 
calls for a total reduction of $323,000,000. A rival Demo- 
cratic plan provides for approximately the same reduction, 
but, whereas the Mellon plan would reduce the surtax to 
a maximum of twenty-five percent, the Democratic plan 
would grade it up as high as forty-three percent. The latter 
also gives a slightly greater relief to the smaller incomes. 
Still a third plan is sponsored by the insurgent Republicans 
that hold the balance of power in the house of representa- 
tives. Its essence is retention of the surtax as it is and the 
restoration of the excess profits tax with a still greater 
degree of immunity for the small incomes. 

Opponents of the Mellon plan have started the slogan 
that it is essentially intended to relieve those best able to 
pay, and on this slogan the Democrats and insurgents are 
agreed. Whether, however, the insurgents who hold the 
balance of power in both the senate ahd the house will com- 
bine with the Democrats and agree on a common program 
remains to be seen. The legislative situation is so chaotic 
that no predictions can be made at this early hour in the 
struggle. 

To make the sifuation more confusing the bonus issue 
is joined with that of tax reduction, advocates of a soldier 
bonus urging that it be put ahead of a tax bill. It looks now 
as if the bonus cause were losing ground and the action 
joined between the rival factions on taxes. It seems certain 
to become the main issue in the coming campaign. 


Insurgency In the Saddle 

HE few weeks that congress has been in session has 

demonstrated the extent to which the radical and in- 
surgent Republicans are able to held the balance of power. 
The showdown in the house came when the radical Repub- 
licans were able to force a practical promise to revise the 
rules of procedure to give greater latitude for legislation 
sponsored by factions outside the regular party lines. 

In the senate the same situation developed. The radical 
Republicans refused to indorse Senator Cummins as chair- 
man of the interstate commerce committee that deals with 
railroad legislation and joined with the Democrats in elect- 
ing Senator Smith of South Carolina to the chairmanship 
of that important committee. The radical-progressives 
have thus demonstrated that they hold the balance of power. 
The whole situation augurs badly for speed in legislation 
of any kind where there is a division of sentiment. 


Legislative Program of Farm Bloc 
N the immediate future a series of conferences will be 
called at which members of the farm bloe will consult 
with the American farm bureau federation on the question 
of a legislative program to put thru in this session, if pos- 
sible. It is indicated now that five measures will have the 
support of the group as follows: (1) A warehouse and 
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storage act; (2) leasing of Muscle Shoals or its sale with a 
guarantee of operation, preferably from Henry Ford; 
(3) truth-in-fabries bill; (4) reduction of freight rates, in- 
cluding the repeal of the guarantee section of the Trans- 
portation act; (5) waterways improvement so as to give 
greater transportation facilities to the grain section and 
cheaper rates thru competition. 


Another Bid for Muscle Shoals 


ECRETARY OF WAR WEEKS has announced that a 
new offer for the Muscle Shoals plant in competition 
with that made by Henry Ford will shortly be received at 
the war department. A group of Southern interests headed 
by the Alabama Power company is now preparing a pro- 
posal for the purchase of as much of the property as the 
government cares to sell, and for the lease of power on the 
basis of annual payments. In September last, Secretary 
Weeks sold to the Alabama company the Gorgas steam 
power plant for $3,472,487 cash. This action prompted 
Mr. Ford to charge Weeks with bad faith, but it was denied 
both by the secretary of war and by the White House that 
the sale in any way interfered with Mr. Ford’s carrying out 
his original project in case he were so disposed. 


Freak Bills in Congress 


F you want to get a real slant on the mentality and out- 

look of some members of congress, just glance at some 
of the freak bills that are now on the calendar. Bills pro- 
viding for the following are pending: An appropriation 
to investigate the natural history of the grasshopper; an 
investigation to discover the practical use of sage-brush; to 
develop the canary industry here by fining foreign canaries 
$5; to appropriate $200,000 to kill all mad dogs; to register 
the fingerprints of every baby with the bureau of criminal 
identification. 


Great Lakes- St. Lawrence Waterway Again 


EGOTIATIONS have been re-opened with Canada 

with a view to adoption of a treaty providing for the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River waterway project, ac- 
cording to an official announcement made at the White 
House. 

Treaty negotiations conducted by the Harding administra- 
tion a year ago failed because at that time Canada was not 
favorably inclined to the proposal. 

The project has the support of the western grain states, 
as affording them am all-water route to foreign markets. 
New York representatives have opposed the project as one 
intended to supersede the New York state barge canal 
development. 


Farmers Using Automobiles 


LARGER percentage of farmers use automobiles and 
motor vehicles than any other class of the national 
population, according to a survey just completed by the 
department of agriculture. The survey was made in typical 
communities in various sections of the country and showed 
that with the farmer the automobile is becoming a necessity 
and is viewed in the same light as other farm equipment. 
In the Atlantic coast section it was found that fifty-eight 
percent of the farmers interviewed owned automobiles. In 
the middle-western section, which covers the Mississipp! 


valley and the plains west to (Continued on page 137 
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ILLIONS of dollars worth of soil fertility is washed 

away each year from the farms of the middle western 

_ States. Our reduced production is often due to soil 
washing rather than continuous cropping. 

Every state is affected more or less by this problem. 

Missouri with its 

thirty-four million 


SOIL THAT IS WASHED AWAY 


A Loss That Can Be Prevented 


By E. W. LEHMANN 


water passing over the surface that is the greatest factor in 
soil eros.on after all, and to prevent this washing the water 
must be checked and the soil must be made more absorptive, 
so that little water will flow over the surface. It is said that 
ten inches of loose soil will absorb two inches of rainfall, so 
the soil should be 
gradually deepened 





acres of farm land 
has erosion on more 
than one-half its 
total area. The total 
loss is hard to esti- 
mate. The rate of 
washing on a test 
plot at the agricul- 
tural experiment 
station in that state 
was found to be 
ninety tons an acre 
annually. This loss 
was not along a big 
gully, as some would 
suppose, but from 
an area of compara- 
tively slight slope. 

In, Wisconsin ero- 
sion OCcurs On sev- 
enty-five percent of 
the farms of the 








“sf by occasional plow- 
re ing. To make the 

; soil more absorp- 
tive, the organic 
matter content 
should be increased. 
This can be accom- 
plished by addition 
of stable manure 
and turning under 
cover crops. A sys- 
tematicrotation 
with few cultivated 
crops is the best 
practice. Winter 
cover crops will 
make the soil more 
absorptive and will 
reduce washing. Til- 
ing of hillsides pre- 
vents washing by 
giving the water a 











southwestern part 
of the state, while 
in the remainder of 
the state probably 
fifty percent of the 
farms are subject to erosion. -It has been estimated that 
about twenty percent of Illinois, a state where so much of 
the land is comparatively level, is subject to erosion. Iowa, 

other state that is thought of as being level, has much 
land that is badly washed, especially in the rolling sections. 
The same is true of the other states of the Middle West, to 
say nothing of those sections in the South and East where 
farms have been abandoned, due to the land being depleted 
of its fertility by washing. 

We find gullies forming on some of the best farm land of 
the Middle West, and sheet washing on rolling land is even 
worse than gullying, as its effects are often overlooked. 
Even our level prairie land loses vast amounts of fertility; 
one has only to note the silt that collects in our large drain- 
age ditehes and this loss becomes apparent. To neglect 
this problem is to allow the farm to depreciate in value. 


Causes of Erosion 

HE causes of erosion may be classified under three 

heads: (1) natural causes, (2) improper farm practices, 
ind (3) neglect. In some localities the natural conditions 
are ideal for soil washing both from a standpoint of climate 

| type of soil. Where we have freezing and thawing 
followed by a heavy downpour of rain the whole surface 
soil is washed away. This is especially true when the soil 
is low in organic matter and the slopes are steep. 
Common farm practices that cause soil washing are con- 
tinuous cultivation, shallow plowing, furrowing with the 
slope, planting corn and drilling small grain with the slope, 
plowing corn the last time with the s.ope, leaving land bare 
in winter and not adopting a correct rotation. All of these 
practices are common in almost every iocality and the effect 
on the fertility-of the land is too apparent. 

Neglect is one of the greatest causes of soil washing. The 
teal cause may be one of the factors given above, but neglect, 
alter all, makes our gullies, the most noticeable type of 
rosion, It is the neglect to follow proper farming methods 

t results in sheet washing. It is the neglect to put the 
eld in clover, or alfalfa, that results in a rundown condition. 
tis the neglect to give proper treatment to the small washes 

it results in the deep gullies that are too common thruout 
the country 

‘ince erosion does its greatest damage under certain con- 
ditions of the surface soil, to prevent erosion or control it, 
it is necessary to modify the surface condition. It is the 
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A valuable piece of land that has practically washed away. The flow of water 
from only two or three acres has resulted in this condition, A little 
attention would have prevented this waste 


chance to percolate 
thru the soil to the 
tile instead of flow- 
ing over the surface. 
Land that is espe- 
cially subject to erosion should be sodded and put inte 
permanent pasture. The practice of contour farming; 
that is, to plow across the slope and run row crops in the 
same way instead of along the slope, is now being adopted 
on a good many middle western farms. Terraces are also 
being constructed in many localities. 


Stopping Gullies 
T is certainly true that the most difficult kind of washes 
to control are those where gullies and hollows have been 
formed. A gully once started increases in size very rapidly. 
The writer has seen gullies three feet wide and as many feet 
deep washed out by a single rain. Many tons of soil are 
washed from a field overnight when the sides of a gully 
begin to cave. P. 8. Lucas, an Indiana farmer, suggests 
that “a good way to hinder this kind of washing is to fill the 
head of the gully with stone or some kind of porous material 
as straw or brush. This checks the flow of water and collects 
sediment. Better yet is the combination of this method 
with cross embankments. Trees and grasses used with 
these materials aid greatly, and often land can be reclaimed 
by this procedure. Frequently, quick-growing trees having 
large root systems are used alone. The common yellow 
willow (not swamp willow) is a favorite for this, for it will 
grow quickly in sand and is very easily started from sprouts. 
There are also many grasses which bind the soil together 
and thus prevent erosion. Sheep fescue is a grass adapted 
to this, forming a dense, wiry sod. Flatstem bluegrass, 
common in Indiana, will also prevent washing. It is 
adapted to dry soils of low fertility, and spreads by means 
of underground stems, which guarantees a dense sod. It 
does not make a good hay, and, unless green, is not good for 
pasture. It should not be used on any other than a dry 
and infertile soil for it will crowd out Kentucky bluegrass 
and timothy, and under such conditions it does more harm 
than good.”’ 

A practice followed by an Iowa farmer is to drive a row 
of stakes four inches apart across the ditch at frequent 
intervals and place straw or cornstalks above to catch the 
silt. This is a very good method for small gullies. For larger 
gullies soil-saving dams are recommended. These dams are 
built across the gully after a tile of sufficient capatity has 
been laid along its bottom tv remove the water that collects 
above the dam. Sewer tile is used for this purpose. It 
should be carried ten or fifteen feet (Continued on page 39 
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OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS}; 


Why the Farmer Should Protect Birds 


By HARRY C. OBERHOLSER 
























Swainson’s Hawk Bluebird. Below—Tree Swallow 





-_ N the summer of 1848 the 
crops of the early settlers 
in Utah were threatened 

with destruction by a horde of 

crickets. So serious did the 
menace become that the people 
began to see themselves in dan- 
ger of starvation; but flocks of 
gulls, attracted by this unusual 
abundance of food, came in 
from the lake and proceeded to 
devour these large insects in 
such quantities that they saved 
the crops in the fields and earned 

the lasting gratitude of the settlers. So deep was the im- 

pression made on the minds of the people of Utah that only 

a few years ago an imposing monument was erected in Salt 

Lake City to commemorate the services that the gulls thus 

rendered. 

This, however, is but a good example of one of the ways in 
which birds are continually serving the farmer. As a matter 
of fact, the farmer more than anyone else is affected directly 
or indirectly by the activities of birds, mostly their food 
habits. 

Most birds are very active; they have a high body temper- 
ature and rapid digestion. Large quantities of food are there- 
fore necessary for their maintenance. Growing young birds 
as well as adults normally eat from one-half to their full 
weight of food each day, 
and their several meals di- 





Barn Owl 





is estimated at approximately $800,000,000. Many millions 
of dollars have been spent in the attempt to keep down the 
gypsy and brown-tailed moths in the state of Massachu- 
setts; and similar pests, once they gain a foothold, may go 
on to do untold damage unless held in check. It is thus ex- 
ceedingly desirable to encourage all the natural restrictive 
agencies, of which birds are one of the most valuable. 

The number of insects consumed by birds is amazing. A 

ir of rose-breasted grosbeaks has been known to feed toa 
a of young in a single day 850 insects of various kinds; 
a red-winged blackbird sometimes eats 28 cutworms at a 
meal, a cliff swallow 47 cotton boll weevils, a cedar waxwing 
101 cankerworms, a swainson hawk 133 grasshoppers, a 
yellow-billed cuckoo 217 fall webworms or 250 tent cater- 
pillars, a nighthawk 500 mosquitoes, a flicker 5,000 ants; 
while a northern yellow-throat has been seen to devour 7,000 
plant lice in forty minutes. 

It is estimated that there are in the United States about 
four million breeding birds of some 1,300 different kinds, and 
nearly all of them are more or less insectivorous. If we add 
to this number the young that they produce and the mi- 
grants that pass thru on their way South from Canada and 
on their way North again, and assume that each of the 
migrants for at least four months, and each of the others 
for six months, in the year consume on an average 100 in- 
sects a day, we have the prodigious total of 267,800,000,000.- 
000 insects eaten each year, and this is doubtless far within 
the truth! In view of this great potential consumption, 
birds can be of much help 
in insect outbreaks, altho, 
of course, there may be 




























gest in from thirty minutes 
to two hours. On account 
of their great consumption 
of both animal and vege- 
table food, birds exert an 
enormous economic influ- 
ence for good or ill. This 
is dependent on whether 
they live on injurious in- 
other animals, weeds 
and waste vegetable mat- 
ter; or on the farmer’s crops 
and beneficial animals. One of the most valuable services 
performed by birds is their destruction of insects. This serv- 
ice consists not only in the removal of particular pests, but, 
what is most important, in keeping down the enormous num- 
bers of insects of all kinds, and thus helping to maintain the 
balance of nature. The number of insects in nature is al- 
most beyond belief. It is estimated that at least 12,000,000 
plant lice are sometimes found on a single cherry tree; and 
the loss to crops in the United States occasioned by insects 


sects, 





Gulls following the harrow 





more insects than even the 
birds could possibly de 
vour. An orchard infested 
by cankerworms attracted 
birds in unusual numbers 
and variety, and these in- 
sects furnished more than 
one-third of all their food, 
showing that the birds were 
exercising @& very il 
portant influence: During 
grasshopper plagues, such as occurred in Nebraska and 
elsewhere on the Great Plains from 1865 to 1877, it was 
found that practically all the birds fed more or less on these 
destructive insects. When the alfalfa weevil invaded the 
meadows in Salt Lake Valley in-Utah, many birds began t 
feed upon it to a considerable extent. Even the despised 
English sparrow was found to be useful in the fight against 
the weevil, and a single sparrow brood was observed to col- 
sume 1,980 weevil larvae in a (Continued on page # 
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TREND OF THE FARM DOLLAR 


A Glimpse at What Is Just Ahead 


By O. M. KILE 








Notice the heavy, solid-black line. That is the line that tells the story. You will note that it has been 
rising slowly since June, 1922. Part of this time non-agricultural commodity prices were rising also. 
Since the middle of 1923 these prices have been trending downward. If this movement continues, as now 
seems likely, thruout the first half of 1924, and farm crop prices hold their present level, the result will be 
further rises in the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar. 
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T has been a long time since I have had occasion to speak 
with optimism of farm prospects. The frown has ruled 
for so many many months that some of us have almost 

forgotten how to smile. Even yet there is no cause for 
hilarious demonstration, but I think there are certain real 
reasons why we may look forward to considerably better 
times on the farm in 1924 than during the past year. 

This statement needs explanation the more because many 
lines of business are expecting, in fact, are in the midst of, 
something of aslump. This is expected to last thru at least 
the first half.of 1924. Not a serious drop, but a gradual 
easing off in demand and in production. Steel production 
has dropped off each month but two since March of last 
year. Yet, even with this curtailment, unfilled orders for 
steel dropped one-fourth between March and October. 
Cotton consumption dropped twenty to twenty-five percent 
and bank clearings fell off materially, particularly in- New 
York. Building operations have held up well in many sec- 
tions, but new contracts are fewer. 

But it is thru this very decline that agriculture may profit. 
I would not have it appear that times are good on the farm 
when they are bad in the city. In fact, under normal con- 


ditions, good times in city and country go hand in hand. - 


But these are abnormal times, as several millions of us have 
occasionally remarked. 

The biggest fly in the farmer’s ointment during the past 
three years has been the fact that the farm crop dollar has 
lost a goodly share of its purchasing power. It ranged thru- 
out the year at sixty-eight to seventy-five percent of normal. 
This diserepancy did not arise from low crop prices. Crop 
prices were fairly satisfactory as com with pre-war 
figures and today’s world price level. The trouble arises 
from high prices for the things the farmer has to buy. 

Now there is no means quite so effective in bringing down 
price levels as a slowing up in business. When the merchant 


— 


finds his shelves still loaded and his notes at bank about due, 
he begins to cut prices. This soon gets back to the manu- 
facturer, who protects himself by cutting wages and reduc- 
ing overhead expenses. 

This sort of adjustment is in process right now. The down- 
ward turn started in last May. Wholesale prices on non- 
agricultural commodities dropped from the high point in 
May of seventy-six percent above pre-war down to only 
sixty-one percent above on November Ist. How long this 
movement will continue during the present cycle cannot 
be definitely stated. Doctors disagree. But the best au- 
thorities seem to think it will continue thruout at least the 
first half of 1924. This ought to bring a drop of fiveato ten 
points more in commodity prices. 

On the other hand, there is no apparent reason for de- 
creases in farm crop prices, except perhaps in some of the 
extraordinarily high lines like cotton and wool. 

There is some indication that grains and meats may im- 
prove in price. An indicated decrease of twelve percent in 
winter wheat acreage may help some and there is the pos- 
sibility of increased buying power among European nations. 
This favorable European prospect is largely offset, however, 
by probable increases in production abroad. 

Cattle, hogs and horses appear to be at the bottom of or 
just beginring to emerge from a period of overproduction. 
Dairymen are learning, thru their cooperative organiza- 
tions, how to adjust supply to demand. Unless too many 
rush into this branch of the industry the prospects are that 
dairymen will have a fair year. The threatened overpro- 
duction has been largely averted to date, but will probably 
show up when cows go on spring pastures. 

None of these are very positive factors making for higher 
farm prices, but the tendency would appear to be upward 
rather than downward. The domestic demand is notlikely 
to be materially affected even tho (Continued on page 89 
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IDE by side in the little 
stone church on the 
Southwest Trail, and 

used equally by the pastor, 
stand two pulpits. They 
are just small, ordinary 
pulpits, similar in design, 
tho one is of darker wood 
than the other. To the 
casual observer they might 
mean nothing, save per- 
haps that the preacher finds 
it convenient to have more 
room for his bible and notes 
than one affords. To the 
worshippers coming to this 
church each Sunday, how- 
ever, those two pulpits are 
fraught with meaning. They 
stand for a new day in 
Dover. So has their story 
a meaning for us. For they symbolize the solution of a 
problem that vexes rural communities everywhere. 

I had learned that Dover had a federated church. I did 
not know to a certainty how it was getting along. It was my 
intention to find out, however, 
and I went with an open mind. 











W. M. Randles, 
pastor of the federated church 


A STORY OF TWO PULP 


- How a Community Solved Its Church Problems 


By FRANK M. CHASE 
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denominations could support a very effective organization 
with so few members to contribute to it. 

“The people, too, grew tired of the old way of doing 
things. Before we federated all the churches were subject 
to a good deal of makeshift. Much of the time they had to 
share their pastors with churches in other communities, 
because they could not afford to hire them on a full-time 
basis. As a result services were often held only every other 
Sunday, while months sometimes passed with no services 
at all: 

“The church members felt the need of having a pastor 
who could spend all his time in the community. They 
wanted someone who could call on the sick and those in 
trouble, and to take the part in community life that only a 
minister can. They realized, however, the impossibility of 
getting a pastor who could do so for the salary that one of 
the churches could pay. In addition they did not wish to 
treat him as they had formerly — both under-paying him 
and subjecting him to the humiliation of accepting gifts 
in order to live. Accordingly, after reasoning the problem 
out, they concluded that the only solution was to federate 
the churches. 

“Besides solving the pressing financial problem, the feder- 
ation has had a desirable effect upon thé community as a 
whole. It has helped to bring the people more closely 

. together, and to give them a 
greater sense of freedom. 





A motor ride of forty-five miles 
across eastern Kansas brought 
me to the place, an inland town 
of fewer than 900 inhabitants, 
and immediately after dinner 
I went to see the pastor. 

“T haven’t been here long,’”’ 
the Rev. W. M. Randles was 
saying almost before the intro- 
ductions were over, “and I sus- 
pect that some of the members 
can tell you the story of the 
federation, and what it means 
to them, much better than I. 
Can you come with me for a 
while?” 

I assured him that I could, 
and got into his car. Together 
we called on as many members ; 
of the Federated Church of Dover as possible before return- 
ing for a late supper, and what I learned from them I shall 
here set down. 

Before heading the car into the country he took me to 
the gray stone structure sitting at the main crossing of the 
little town. Originally it was built as a Baptist church, more 
than a half-century ago. It is now the headquarters for 
three denominations. It is here that the pulpit from the old 
Congregational church, now in use as a schoolhouse, 
fraternizes splendidly with its Baptist mate, while the piano 
that oftce knew but Methodist hymns sets the tunes for all. 
Parenthetically, there is a fine sense of propriety in this 
arrangement. For, say what 
you will, people do have a 








The old Congregational church, now in use as a school building 


Where they formerly hesitated 
to ask their neighbors to take 
a share in some church or com- 
munity enterprise, they now 
feel less restraint. The sick 
are also better looked after, 
and there is more satisfaction 
generally with the minister’s 
service.” 

The inspiration of numbers 
is another advantage of the 
federation which Mr. Ross 
mentioned. In addition, the 
la membership has per- 
mitted a better organization 
of the church work. Sunday 
school, for example, was badly 
neglected under the old plan, 
but is now a thriving feature 
of the federated church. The average attendance is slightly 
better than a hundred each Sunday; once it reached 185. 
Ross himself teaches a class of young married people, the 
attendance of which ranges from twenty-five to fifty. 

How’s that for a class of its kind in a rural church of 
slightly more than 200 members? Some city churches of 
four times the size would almost hold a jubilee if they could 
get out fifty young married people to Sunday school. 

Charles Todd, another Congregationalist, and treasurer 
of the consolidated church, also referred to the economic 
necessity which forced the federation. Tho he thinks no 
new leaders have been developed because of the federation, 
it is his opinion that the old 
ones have been brought closer 
together and work in closer 





sentimental regard for the 
things connected with sacred 
worship. Religion is largely a 
matter of the heart. 

Floyd Rose was busy in the 
hayfield when we reached his 
place, but willingly took a few 
minutes off to talk about the 
federation. 

“We simply had to get to- 
gether, if we were to have any 
church at all,’”’ he said. ‘The 
situation in my own church, 
the Congregational, will illus- 
trate the reason. Often there 





would be only thirty-five or 
forty persons at the services, 
and half as many at Sunday 
school. Obviously none of the 








The church built by the Baptists; now headquarters of the 
id Federated church J 


harmony. Asked whether the 
federation had tended to pro- 
mote better relations between 
the merchants and business 
men of Dover and the farmers, 
he replied that their relations 
had never been a serious prob- 
lem; that in a business way the 
community had always pulled 
together pretty well. Thus 
point may possibly have more 
significance than is seen at first 
glance. Perhaps this absence 
of friction between town and 
country has been one of the 
foundation stones upon which 
the successful federation of 
church (Continued cn page 128 
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A RENTER THAT PROSPERED 


An Experience With a Long-time Partnership Lease 


By ANDREW W. JACKSON 


OU ask me what future has the terrant farmer. This 

is a mighty nard question to answer because of the 

tenant himself. However, it is my opinion that the 
progressive renter can eventually become a farm owner. 
I say this because I was able to buy my ninety-acre farm 
in Delaware county, Indiana, after twenty-seven years of 
renting. I believe I could do the same thing over again 
when farming conditions become normal. 

I lay my success to three things: A large farm, a partner- 
ship stock lease, and I stuck with one man the entire time I 
rented. The last is as im- 
portant as the rest. The tenant 


My plan was to feed hogs. Corn and hogs, you might say, 
were our main lines of business. I did raise some cattle and 
some good horses, but not to any great extent. 

Under the terms of the lease I put my labor against his 
land. Together we owned the stock which was fed and 
raised, and we split the proceeds. If the season was good 
I made a lot of money. If it was poor I didn’t realize so 
much. Neither did I have to dig into my savings to pay any 
cash rent. 

That is one reason why I favor such a lease. Paying cash 

puts too much of a burden on 
the tenant, and he is always 





who shifts constantly never 


on the lookout for a cheaper 





seems to get ahead. If you 


farm. Then, again,cash rentals 


don’t believe me, just glance Despite unfavorable _ conditions, are seldom made over a long 
about in your own neighbor- Andrew W. Jackson believes the tenant term of years. “A long lease is 
hood and see how poor are the farmer can get ahead if he is ambitious, the only way because,: as I 
shifting tenants you know. has the right kind of a lease and sticks said, it enables the progres- 

A fifty-fifty stock or partner- in one place long enough. While he sive and ambitious tenant who 


ship lease gives the tenant a stayed with one man for twenty-seven 
years, he does not believe this is neces- 
sary for every man. 


chance to make money. In 
addition, he stays on the place, 
thus getting the advantage of 


handles land as tho it were 
his own to reap the benefits of 
his labor, 


However, he sees I stayed on the ranch for 


proper soil methods. As we five years as the minimum period for a about twenty years. Mr. Bell 
all know, the money in live- lease under which a tenant can begin then sold it. I didn’t regret 
stock production comes from to make fair money. the move, because he had an- 
being in the business year after Mr. Jackson can speak on the partner- other farm of 405 acres up in 
year, and not tackling it spas- ship stock lease because he used it for Delaware county, a short dis- 
modically. ; more than a quarter of a century. His tance from where my own farm 

Che big farm plays an im- ninety acres of good land with a modern oat located. In fact, it was 
portant part because a large h d buildi th It. B 7 while working this land that I 
place can be worked with ep SS eS . had a chance to buy my farm. 
proportionately less overhead, on what he was offered for them, it The lease here was just thte 
in most cases. The chance of amounts to his having, in addition to same as on the other place, and 
income is larger, and, with an ’ raising and schooling four children, saved I remained on it about seven 
equal split, the tenant has the close to $1,000 a year while he was years before I moved to my 
opportunity to save money. renting. Few men can show this result; own farm. I had saved about 

[ left home to start for my- at least, few tenants. $10,000 up to this time, and 


self when I was nineteen years 
It was more or less foolish 
because I did not have a cent. 


Jackson is fifty-seven years of age 
now. He is 6 feet 6 inches, strong and 


began to think of buying a 
place of my own. You see, I 
owned my own place about 


I went over to my brother who tough. He says he could do over again five or six years before I 
rented a farm, and he asked in twenty years what he has accom- moved onto it. The reason 
me to work for him. Being plished. This is something for the for this is that the buildings 
poor and having only enough tenant to think over, especially if he were of no account, and I tore 
equipment for himself, I was is wondering about his future. them down, for I wanted a 
up against it. However, I was Aside from his farm work, Mr. Jackson house with modern equipment 
able to me a — mare for finds time to help take care of the-busi- = barns = — be well 
$8), the seller taking my note. : uilt as well as efficient. 
Father loaned me one of his <r of Delaware county. He i» wae of I bought my farm in three 
horses until I could earn the county commissioners, having been parcels. The main piece, forty- 
enough to pay for the animal. elected recently after a hard fight. This five acres, I bought first. Then 

I stayed with my brother for indicates that he thinks of other things | I purchased five acres from an 
two years. During this time I than farming. He is making good asa } adjoining farmer. This land 
earned enough money to pay county commissioner, not because he is had been cut off his main farm 
for a team, wagon, harness and a good politician but because he applies 








s brood sow. I heard of a common sense to his job. | 


neighbor had the same thing 
happen, and he had forty acres 








| by the railroad. Another 





thance on an 800-acre farm in 


separated from the main place. 





Clay county, a short distance 
away, so I went over and hired 
out. Hardly had I taken the 
place, when I spread the glad news to my fiance. Elated, we 
got married, and moved into the one-room log cabin, which 
was to serve as our home. The place was unfurnished, so I 
borrowed $35 with which we bought sufficient furniture. 

In less than four years I was made manager of the ranch, 
and in keeping with my position moved to the best set of 
buildings on the place. I worked hard during these four 
years, gradually picking up ability as a farm manager. 
Because of this, the owner, Mr. Bell, gave me the job. 

[ was just as much a tenant as a manager because Mr. 
Bell, instead of paying me a salary, drew up a fifty-fifty 
stock lease. This meant I was to have half the proceeds of 
the farm. In other words, it was a partnership agreement. 
Much of the ranch was bottom land and this I rented to 
other tenants. The overflow prevented many good crops, 
but each year we put out about 600 acres of corn. Seldom 
did we harvest the total acreage. 





I also acquired this for $100 

an acre, the same price as the 
other parcels. Since I built the new house and buildings I 
have been offered $250 an acre for the farm. 

Aside from my desire to have buildings which were well 
built and efficiently arranged, I wanted a home with modern 
improvements. I had been accustomed to such accomoda- 
tions on both of Mr. Bell’s farms, and I didn’t propose to 
come down any in my standard of living so far as a house 
went. There.are ten rooms in the place, with two baths—- 
upstairs and downstairs. It is electrically lighted and has 
running hot and cold water, as well as furnace heat. The 
electricity is furnished by my own plant. The pressure tank 
and pow enable me to pipe water to my barn and other 
buildings. And with the same power I drive my separator 
and churn. 

This electric power, aside from the convenience for my 
home, has been a great help to me in my farming operations, 
Having a small farmI try todothe (Continued on page 41 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LA 


The Garden of the World—Java 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





two trips around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








HE Island of Java has 

been called ‘The Garden 

of the World,” and after 
visiting it one feels that it 
justly deserves the title. The 
state of Iowa contains 6,000 
square miles more territory 
than.Java and yet this island 
is the home of thirty-five mil- 
lion people, it being the most 
densely populated country on 


the globe. Its red soil is the n..#t fertile to be found anywhere. 

But before speaking of its people I want to speak of its 
mountains of fire. When I heard it said that there are forty-five 
volcanoes on the island, I felt that this must be a mistake, but 


here comes a man who has 
recently examined the island 
thoroly and he says there are 
one hundred and nine of 
these mountains of fire and 
thirteen of them are at pres- 
ent continuously active. 
These old mountains have 
played some queer tricks in 
the days agone and some of 
them may surprise the world 
again at any moment. In 
fact, geologists say that one 
or two of them have been 
acting queer for some time. 
About one hundred years ago 
one of them took a spell of 
vomiting fire and destroyed 
forty villages and 3,000 
people before it stopped. But 
that was nothing as com- 
pared to what happened fifty 


years before, or within the past fifty years. 


there is no season. As soon as 
one crop is harvested another 
is planted without any regard 
for months or seasons. Think 
of raising four crops of: corn 
each year on the same ground! 
But they do it in Java. Of 
course, the corn does not dry 
on the stalk; it is simply cut 


up and taken off and the next crop planted. Rice is the chief 
product of the island and I never saw such rice grow. Thousands 
of tons of it are shipped from the island annually to many parts 
of the world while other thousands of tons of an inferior quality 
are imported annually for the poorer people who cannot afford 
the better grade. Java coffee is world-famous, but of late years 











A little native village near Buitenzorg 


In 1883 Mount 


Krakatao, which was on a little island on the coast of Java, 
literally blew up. It is estimated that 635,000,000 cubic feet of 
solid stuff was blown into the air and 


thousands of people on the mainland 
and other little islands were buried alive 
by falling ashes and dirt. The explosion 
changed the whole channel of the Straits 


of Soonda. 


The gigantic tidal wave that followed 
this explosion, the sound of which was 





heard for sixteen hundred miles, swept 
two fair little cities from the earth and 
carried ocean liners far inland even on the 
island of Sumatra. In all, more than 
70,000 people perished. It is estimated 
that steam and vapor mixed with dust 
and ashes were blown nearly eight miles 
high and almost hid the light of the sun 
for days and weeks and dropped on ships 
and lands thousands of miles away. 





Having a shave and haircut 


People in Africa, America, Europe and Asia saw the reflection 
in the atmosphere caused by these fine particles of dust. 
Yet thirty-five million people are living on this island with- 


out any fear and are about 


Then the marvelous variety of flowers is wonderful to be 
hold. No one who visits the great botanical garden in Buiten- 
zorg can ever become very enthusiastic about any other. It 
has been more than one hundred years 
in the making and is not subject to set 
seasons as in other parts of the world 
Flowers do not depend upon “spring to 
bud, autumn to shed their leaves, or 





the most contented people 
you will find on a journey 
around the world. These 
natives have practically 
no education and but few 
wants Thousands of 
children and often people 
nearly grown wear no 
clothes except those in 
which they were born and 
are smiling and care-free, 
happy and_ contented. 
They know nothing of the 
big world around them, 
live in huts without furni- 


ture and no floor but 
Mother Earth. Many of 
them live on the fruits 


that grow on bushes and 





A farm scene in Java 


trees. They only have to scratch the ground and plant and then 


watch things grow. 


I have never yet seen a country or island so productive. Its 


soil will grow anything at any time. Rains are so frequent that 





temples and im 
great museum in 


images, gods, idols, gol 


winter to sleep,’’ as someone has said. 

In spite of all the millions of people 
who live in Java, the jungle is full of 
wild and ferocious beasts. 


wild boars and wild cattle, rhinoceros, 
some panthers and tigers, and in low 
swampy places, crocodiles galore. 
recent book on Java the author gives an 
instance of the mother of eight children 
who was seized and pulled into the water 
by one of these monsters while her chil 
dren were helplessly looking on. It was 
shot two days later and was found to 
contain not only the head and part of the body of the womar, 
but the legs and arms of another human being, two large bones 
of a horse and a lot of other things. 


es that can be found anywhere. I visited th 
atavia, a city on the western coast containing 
nearly half a million people, and the countless number of stoné 
i and silver 
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it never saw Java. There is 
an insect that has almost 
destroyed this industry, so | 
am told. 

The Java banana is the 
most nourishing and delicious 
I have ever eaten and it is 
said that native women stuff 
their infants with it, this 
being about the first food 
given them. But all kinds of 
fruit grow on this island. In 
fact I ate fruit while there 
that I never heard of before 
or since. They have the 
sawu manila, the durain, the 
mango, to say nothing of all 
the kinds of fruit grown in 
other tropical countries. How- 
ever, there is one fruit that 
is not grown in Java and 
that is the apple. 
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A gentleman who went 
to Java on the same ship 
with me recently was i 
vited into the home of the 
chief of police of the city 
of Buitenzorg who told 
him that only a few days 
before one of these animal 
was shot and, _ whe 
opened, an arm and silver 
bracelet, such as is oftet 
worn by native womel, 
was found in its stomach. 
There are snakes and mo* 
quitoes and other trouble 
some insects that remind 
one that this paradise 3 
full of perils. 

There are some of the 
most marvelous ol! 





(Continued on page 
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ysJ(OUR FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS 


Showing the Money Tied Up in Fairs and Expositions 


By ALSON SECOR 
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HE public 

can see 

more scant- 
ily-clad women 
at any public 
bathing beach in 
one day than can 
be Seen on the 
midways of all 
the fairs in the 
country in a sea- 
son, yet it does 
not arouse the ire 
of the good 
people as much 
as one cootchie 
girl at a county 
fair, Why? A 
farmer can lose 
more money in 
taking thechance 
of holding his 
grain one day 
longer for a pos- 
sible rise in the 
market than he 








began to give 
the midway the 
once over for a 
very different 
reason than to be 
amused. Adults 
will stand for a 
great deal, know- 
ing that they do 
not have to go 
near if they don’t 
like the midway 
shows, but know- 
ing that their 
children will go 
there, of all 
places on the 
grounds, they do 
not propose to 
tolerate rotten 
conditions. So 
they demand a 
clean-up. Not 
getting it, they 
stayed away so 
that fair man- 








will lose in a life- 
time playing the 
midway gamb- 
ling wheels, - yet 
the legitimate speculation on the market does not make the 
good people so mad as the gaming at the fairs. Why? 

Put the cootchie girl in a bathing suit and turn her loose 
on the beach and she attracts no attention at all. Her pur- 
pose there is recreation. Her purpose in the show tent is 
lewd and vile. These girl shows and the gambling conces- 
sions are evil because they have an evil purpose. They leave 
a community worse than they find it. Hence the opposition 
of good people. 

Do not think for a minute I condemn all carnival or mid- 
way shows. There are clean shows. There are carnival 
managers and owners who want to put nothing but clean 
shows before the public. Fair managers can get these clean 
shows if they want to. They can close up any act that is 
indecent. They can close up any gambling concession. This 
was brought out in the last article, acknowledged by a fair 
secretary and a showman’s publication. 

Do not think that all carnival or all fair managers or 
all city officials pass the buck when some one complains 
of having seen an indecent act or of having been swindled by 
any coneession. There are lots of them who, when thus in- 
formed, will get right after the offenders and put them out 
of the grounds or close up the shows or concessions, or put 
the offenders in jail. Until the people are willing to go to 
fairs purely for the educational features, the clean shows of 
midway will continue to attract much attention. Help keep 
them clean. The carnival people will be grateful for your 
help, and so will the fair managers. 

But what can the fair secretary say to the advance agent 
of the dirty-girl show when he says to the secretary who 
turns him down, ‘‘So-and-so put on a carnival in this town 
last year for such and such an organization. They ran 
wide open and the town stood for it. Why refuse me now?” 

The seeretary may say, “Well, that was for charity— 
partly.” Oh, yes, a local organization can get away with 
murder almost in the name of charity or some local benefit, 
but how does that remove the stigma of indecency that 
would be applied if the same carnival show appeared on 
the midway of your fair? A worthy cause does not make 
gambling money any cleaner, or a dirty show any more 
worthy of respect. 

There are ways of getting at evils that clean them out. 


There are ways that do not. The W. C. T. U. has been con- 
demning the dirty carnival shows for years. The preachers, 


too, have taken many a rap at them, but the crowds went in 


increasing numbers to see for themselves. But when the 
lairs began to cater to the boys’ and girls’ clubs, and to have 
doy scout camps on the grounds, the fathers and mothers 


Gambling devices are rapidly losing out in competition with clean, wholesome 
attractions 


agers and carni- 
val owners be- 
gan to notice the 
shortage in gate 
receipts, or they saw that shortage coming in on the wave 
of public indignation. . 

Then the carnival people themselves set up the cry, 
“Let’s clean house.’”’ The fair managers said, “You are 
sure out of luck if you do not. ‘We want no more rotten 
show or gambling concessions on our grounds.”’ So these 
two great agencies pulling together for their own good have 
started to clean their own houses and have made progress. 
At the last annual meeting of carnival nien in Deeember 
they again stood pat on the question of clean carnival 
shows, and the fair managers the same week rededicated 
their efforts to conducting clean fairs. 

Do you know what is invested in fair grounds and build- 
ings? The committee on statistics of the International 
Association of Fairs reported in 1921 that the association 
had a membership of sixty-five fairs. Thirty-one of these 
reported receipts from admissions in 1920 of $2,727,000. 
These fairs spent in premiums in 1921, $1,138,000; for 
operating expenses, $3,429,000; and for buildings and im- 
provements, $871,654. This was less than half of the 
association’s membership reporting. So, double these figures 
for an estimate of what the big fairs are doing. Secretary 
Canfield of the Minnesota state fair said that “The county 
and district fairs of lowa, some 90 to 100 in number, show 
a valuation of groundsand buildings of more than $4,500,000; 
annual receipts of more than $2,250,000; premiums, not 
including purses in the speed departments, of $245,000, 
paid to 26,000 exhibitors, and an attendance of 1,800,000 
people. The Minnesota county and district fairs, some 96 
in number, show a valuation of grounds and buildings of 
$1,500,000; annual receipts of $1,000,000; premiums of 
$200,000 paid on entries numbering 190,000. They had 
an attendance of 900,000 people.”’ 

These two states are quite typical of other agricultural 
states. If all the county, district and state fairs, and such 
special expositions and shows as the International at Chica- 
go, the Dairy Cattle congress at Waterloo, the National 
Dairy show, the American Royal at Kansas City, and the 
horse shows, swine shows, poultry, grain, fruit and other 
purely agricultural shows, were to report the value of their 
property, the sums paid out and received, and the atten- 
dance, the sums would be astounding in size. 

This proves what I said in a former article that the fair 
was an established institution and it could not, would not, 
be put out of business by some dirty, vulgar show on the 
midway. The fairs will be cleaned up and go on to greater 
achievement in the line of education and wholesome, clean 
amusements, (Confinued on page 67 
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SALE OF ATTACHED-GOODS 


When a landlord attaches the renter’s 
grain for an old, note that he has had 
for two or three years, is he allowed to 
sell that grain? If so, how soon after it 
is attached? Does this lien come in 
ahead of a labor lien?—J. H. T., N. Dak. 

When grain is attached by a landlord, 
as in the case mentioned, judgment for 
the amount dhe is first obtained and 
then grain ordered sold by a constable 
or sheriff. There is no certain time 
within which this is to be done. 

The lien to which you refer comes 
ahead of labor claims—A. L. H. 8. 


BURST CONCRETE TANK 

How can you fix a cement tank that 
froze and burst?—S. E. W., Iowa. 

If the concrete tank is simply cracked 
and not very seriously injured, we believe 
it will be sufficient to simply fill the crack 
and thoroly coat the interior of the tank 
with heavy roofing cement applied hot. 
However, if the tank is seriously cracked, 
it may be necessary to build within the old 
tank a form in order to fill between the old 
tank and form with concrete, using a 
mixture of one part cement, two parts 
sand, and three parts gravel; or one part 
cement, one and one-half parts sand, and 
two parts gravel, "being sure that it is 
thoroly mixed to insure its waterproof 
qualities. 

This work must be done so the tank 
will not freeze until the concrete is set. 
It may be necessary to defer repairs until 
spring if it.is not worth the trouble of 
building a temporary shack over the tank 
in which to maintain enough heat to_pre- 
vent freezing. 

“BEST’’ FEEDS 

Please. let me know which is the best 
feed‘ for milk cows in the  winter.— 
J. H., N. Dak. 

It is impossible to say which will be the 
best of the feeds you have available for 
milk cows, as you gave us no list. 

A practically perfect ration for an 
average cow giving a full flow of milk is 
one composed of around thirty pounds of 
good corn ensilage, ten to twelve pounds 
of good clover hay, four pounds of ground 
corn, four pounds of ground oats, two 
pounds of wheat bran, with a handful or so 
of oilmeal daily. However, you may not 
have all of these feeds available. If you 
will give us a list of feeds you can get and 
the prices of the same we will be very 
glad to consider your question further, 
and our advice will be more to the point 
with you. 

HOW TO PRUNE GRAPES 

Please give me directions for pruning 
grapes—W. S., Mo. 

In a consideration of grape pruning it 
is well to remember that fruit is borne 
in a few clusters near the base of the 
current seasen’s growth; that these fruit- 
bearing shoots arise largely from wood 
of last season’s growth; that excessive 
amounts of-wood check the vigor of the 
vine; that only a certain amount of good 
fruit can be produced in a season from 
a single vine 

These points will make it very evident 
that fruit-bearing wood must be renewed 
every year from the desirable one-year- 
old canes, and that all canes over a year 
old not necessary to support one-year- 
old growth, or form a framework, should 
be removed. Also, a large proportion 
of new wood must be removed by thin- 
ning out. We like to leave forty to fifty 
buds distributed more or less evenly on 
four canes when the vine is a good, 








Signed inquiries will be prom answered 
by om if atou-cont stampis ~~ B. Ad- 
ress, ‘‘Subecribere Information Bureau,” 
uccess{ul Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. . 











vigorous one. Fewer buds on less vigor- 
ous vines is the rule. A little experience 
will stamp this.on your mind. Finally, 
to prevent the canes from getting too far 
from the trunks or main stem, leave a 
renewal spur of one or two buds as near 
the trunk as possible to reduce the fruit- 
bearing wood for the ensuing year. 


RYE FOR HOGS 


As I have a quantity of rye on hand I 
,wish you would inform me if it could be 
ground and mixed with oats half and half 
and fed to hogs?—R. M. K., Mini. 

In sections where corn does not grow 
so readily, rye may be an economical feed 
for hogs. It is less palatable than some of 
the other grains, and for this reason is fre- 
quently mixed with ground corn or ground 
barley, and fed along with tankage and 
the required minerals. Rye and oats 
ground and mixed half and half should 
make a satisfactory feed for hogs, but 
it will be necessary to sift out the oat 
hulls. Be particularly careful that any 
rye fed to brood or pregnant sows con- 
tains no ergot, as in such ‘case abortion is 
very likely to result. Possibly it would be 
better to withhold the rye from pregnant 
sows for this reason. 


ADD MINERALS TO COW’S RATION 


I want to know what to do for a young 
cow, giving milk, which has a habit of 
chewing rocks. She hunts for lime rocks 
and chews no other.—J. L. C., Tenn. 

The cow craves minerals not supplied 
by her feed. Feed clover or alfalfa and 
add@ wheat bran to the ration. Allow free 
access to salt, air-slaked lime or ground 
limestone and wood ashes or bonemeal. 
If she does not take these minerals, mix 
some in her feed. If the habit, then . 
sists try the effect of a tablespoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda given twice daily in 
water or feed. 


WAX FOR GRAFTING 
Can you give me a recipe for making 
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wax for grafting?—W. H. C., N. 

To make a suitable wax for grafting, 
melt together four parts by weight of 
resin, two parts beeswax, and one part 
of beef tallow. Apply while hot with 
brush or dauber. If you want to keep 
some wax on hand so it can be melted 
for use at a moment’s notice, pour hot 
wax into cold water. When cool enough 
to handle, pull like taffy until it is buff 
or light yellow. in color. Grease the 
hands with oil or tallow to prevent stick- 
ing. 


ABOUT A POULTRY HOUSE 


Next spring I want to build a chicken 
house for 150 black minorca chickens. 
Please advise me as to plans, size, inside 
finishings: Would a log henhouse plastered 
inside and out, with open front, be too cold 
for this part of Wisconsin? It gets pretty 
cold, going as low as forty degrees below 
zero. Will pigs and chickens do well in 
same house?—F. C., Wis. 

Your poultry house for 150 black mi- 
noreas should contain about 450 to 500 
square feet, and should be of an open- 
front or semi-open-front type. We would 
suggest that half the open part be closed 
with glass and the other half with muslin 
curtains. A log house made good and tight 
on the roof, the two ends, and the back, 
with open front, plastered inside and out, 
should be very satisfactory. You can 
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obtain suggestive plans free of charge in 
bulletin form by writing to the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a free farmers” bulletin | 
on the subject. However, a house about 
16x30 feet will -be about right, with the 
broad side toward the south. 

It is not good practice to keep pigs and 
poultry in the same house. Neither does 
as well in this way as in separate houses. 


TO PREVENT HORN GROWING 


_' T have been told that one dram of red 
iodide mercury and one dram caustic 
potash and one ounce petroleum, if mixed 
together and rubbed on calf’s horns, be- 
fore they break thru the skifis, would 
cause the horns to cease growing. If this 
does not prevent their growth, I would like 
to know what would.—J. M. H., Neb 

Before a calf is one week old dampen 
the skin over the horn -button and apply 
lard Or vaseline around these parts. Then 
rub thoroly with a stick of caustic potash 
on the horn buttons until the skin is ready 
to bleed. Wear an old glove and also 
wrap the end of the caustic stick with 
thick paper to protect the hand: The 
treatment, if properly applied, perfectly 
prevents the growth of horns. 





























TURNIPS FOR POULTRY 

Please let me know if turnips are good 
green feed for chickens and how they com- 
pare with mangel beets. I can sell the 
mangel beets at $20 a ton, but turnips are 
not in demand.—M. D., Pa. 

it has been our experience that. chickens 
eat mangels more readily than they do 
turnips. However, turnips are just about 
as good green feed for the poultry as the 
mangels when the poultry will eat them. 
Therefore, if you can sell the mangels for 
$20 a ton, we believe it would pay you to 
feed the turnips to the poultry. 


CARE OF FERNS 


Could you give me advice as to the care 
of fernery. I am having some trouble in 
keeping the ends of the fern shoots from 
dying, also in keeping the soil moist and 

yet from getting hard and cracking.— 
. © a 

In potting your ferns do not-fill the 
pots too full, leave a space of at least an 
inch, better an inch and a half, im the top 
of the pot in order to work in léaf mold 
from time to time. This will prevent the 
soil from baking and becoming hard and 
cracked, and will add fertilizer to the soil 
in a limited quantity. Keep the plants 
properly watered, but not to excess, se 
that soil is loose, and the ends of the ferns 
will quit dying. 


LIABILITY OF OWNER OF BOAR 


We would like to know what penalty 
is attached to a man who had a purebred 
hampshire boar break out and serve al- 
other’s purebred duroc sow. Can a mad 
— me buy her or pay a fine?—T. R. M, 

is. 

Section 1482 of the Wisconsin statutes 
covers the case as follows: “No. . . 
boar . . shall run at large; and if the 
owner or keeper shall, for any reason, 
suffer such animal so to do he shall forfet 
five dollars to the person taking it up and 
be liable in addition for all damages done 
by such animal while so at large, altho 
he escapes without the fault of such owner 
or keeper; and the construction of ‘a law 
ful fence’ shall not relieve such owner 
keeper from liability for any damage com 
mitted by an animal of the enumerated 
class upon the inclosed premises of 
adjoining owner.”—A, L. H. 8. 
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Following in the footsteps of other 
famous artists, Gigli naturally became a 
Victor artist to insure perfect reproduction 
of his voice. Every one of the eighteen 
records he has made has been personally 
approved by him before being issued. 
Among them are: 







Double-faced 






Andrea Chénier—Un di all’ 
azzurro spazio > 6139 $2.00 


© Bain 
News Service 











































rs and Favorita—Spirito gentil 

r GIGLI , Africana—O Paradiso! 6138 2.00 

st Victor Artist Faust—Salve, dimora } . 
Serenade 


Santa Lucia Luntana 645 1.50 

Because the Victrola and Victor Records 
only are equal to the task of perfectly re- 
producing her interpretations, Galli-Curci 
chose to become associated with the other 
great artists of the world who make records 
for the Victor. Her fifty-one numbers 
include: 


Victrola No. 105 
180 


Mahogany or walout 


Double-faced 






Sonnambula—Ah! non credea 


















d Mishiki % wf ‘ mirarti 
© 0 Sonnambula—Come per me f 6125 $2.00 
fie] GALLI-CURCL 7" P “erene 
;, : raviata—Ah, fors’ @ lui Victrola We. 260 
Victor Artist Rigoletto—Caro nome t 631 1.50 5 73150. 
Chanson Indoue 6126 2.00 Mahogany or walnut 
Coq d’Or—Hymne au Soleil } ; 


Every one of Elman’s seventy-three 
Victor Records is a reason why he is a 
Victor artist, for such absolute fidelity of 
reproduction can be secured through no 
other medium than the Victrola and 
Victor Records. Hear these selections 
from his Victor repertoire: 


you to ~S wie ; Double-faced 
. ais—Meditation 
Coq d’Or—Hymn to the Sun 6100 $2.00 
canf ELMAN Serende  Seindcnen } 6095 2.00 
ible in Victor Artist we 220 







Electric, $240 
Mahogany, oak or walnut 
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ul’ ~The Victor Company originated 
he to #the modern talking machine and was — Victrola—the standard by which all 
nt the the first to offer the public high-class are judged—costs no more. The 


he “ol ff music by greatartists. VictorSuprem- Victrola instrument line includes 
a acy began then. It has been main- twenty-one models of the three gen- : 
°'™ H tained by the continuing patronage of _ eral types shown at from $25 up. Ask 


soar @the world’s greatest musicians and by your dealer or write us for illustrated 


onalty the merit of Victor Products. catalog. 
re yred a. a . . 
‘co In buying a talking machine, con- To be sure of Victor Products, see 


a map 


nM [|sider that you must choose the the following trade-marks—under 
ate Victrola or something you hope will _ the lid of every instrument and on the 
do as well, and remember that the _label of every record, 
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reason 


forteit 


up and 

Ss done Jp) oe 

altho a 

— c* O 
‘a law- ; \ ] I 
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Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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PASTURES HIS RED CLOVER 
WE have never failed to get a satisfac- 


tory crop ofred cloverseed on my farm 


in Marshall county, Iowa,” said M. A. 
Hauser, who has farmed in that com- 
munity for years. 

‘The secret of our success,” said Mr. 
Hauser, “is that we begin pasturing with 


cattle when the clover ts four inches high 
in the spring and pasture until June 15th 
to 20th, depending upon conditions. If 
it is comparatively dry during May and 
June, so that the clover does not grow as 
rank as average, we take the cattle off 
at the earlier date. If the weather is a 
little wetter than usual we pasture until 
the later date. We are always careful 
not to pasture too closely.” 

Mr. Hauser has not only never failed 
to get a satisfactory red clover seed crop 
himself by following this practice but he 
has never seen a failure when others have 
followed the same scheme. When Mr. 
Hauser is not at home running his farm 
he works for the extension department 
of Lowa State college and travels all over 
the state telling his fellow farmers what 
he has learned during his forty years of 
farm experience. During his travels he 
has talked with many farmers who pasture 
their red clover until the middle of June, 
when they wish to secure a seed crop, and 
“Tl have never heard of it failing,” he said. 

The red clover seed situation is prob- 
ably as serious as it has ever been in the 
cornbelt. The farm organizations can 
render their members an excellent service 
if they will start a-niovement in every 
community to grow the red clover seed 
necessary for seed purposes in each town- 
ship. “Grow our own red clover 
might well be one of the slogans at com- 
munity meetings during 1924.—F. 8. W., 
lowa. 


seed” 


HUBAM MADE GOOD 


Ask a group of farmers almost any- 
where in Iowa the quesfion, ‘What 
do you think of hubam?” and you'll 
receive a variety of replies. There will 


be some who are strongly in favor of the 


new annual legume and there are others 
who can think of nothing but their own 
unsuccessful attempts at growing the 
crop 

Putting it pl: uinly, some are “fur’’ and 


some are ag in’ It as a crop to be reck- 
oned with for the average farm. 


It may be said that the culture of 
hubam as a farm crop encounters more 
obstacles than does any other legume 


SUCCESSFUL 


“How is the hubam?” asked Mr. Codlin 
as we pulled into the yard. 

“Drive on thru that-gate and out to the 
field. You can see for yourself better than 
I can tell you.” 

We drove on towards the field and when 
stili a half mile away could see that hubam 
was in full possession of the field—or 
most of it. At the far end there was no 
hubam whatever. 

Going into the field with the car it was 
impossible to keep it in high because of 
the dense growth of hubam which was 
from two and one-half to three feet in 
height and of heavy stand. 

“What are you going to do with this 
crop?” I asked 

“Plow it under for manure,” and he 
pointed toward a strip of freshly plowed 
soil at one side where a plow land had 
been laid out. 

Altho this had been Mr. Copeland’s 
first trial with the crop; he had observed 
its condition carefully thruout the season 
and explained fully how he had proceeded 
in the seeding and management. 

“T seeded only eight pounds of hubam 
to the acre with three bushels of Green 
Russian oats and put it in just as I would 
have done with red clover. 

“The oats made better than fifty 
bushels. When we cut them, there was a 
lot of hubam in the bundles and some of 
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Plowing under such a crop of hubam is a hard thing for many farmers to do. 
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crop had failed on that. ground. It need, 
lime. 

“Well, what do you think of that 
queried Copeland as he looked at 
two tests. “I'll know enough to ke 
hubam off acid soil or else lime it. 
sure won’t stand sour soil.” 

Several roots were pulled out of 
ground and were found to be well ino 
lated. Mr. Copeland had not inoculated 
the seed but the ground had evident); 
been inoculated from a field of sweet 
clover which had previously been grown 
just across the-fence. 

An inspection of that hubam field made 
late in September would convincé almost 
anyone that it can be seeded successfully 
with oats, that it can lick the weeds i 
has half a chance, that it is undoubted], 
a great “‘soil-builder’ and that it must 
have lime.—H. W. W.., Ia. 


BLUEGRASS PASTURE PAYS 
A bluegrass pasture, if made permanent 
and properly handled} will more than 
pay prevailing cash rent in the shape of 
eef and pork, and at the same time pro- 
vide range for other farm livestock, ac- 
cording to Fred Stamberger, of Illinois. 
He has fifteen acres that has been in blue- 
grass for close on to forty years, and it is 
capable of taking care of twenty to twenty- 


It will 


be much easier to watch the corn grow on that field next year 


it was as high as the oats. But we cut it 
and shocked it without paying any at- 
tention to the hubam. 

“We threshed the oats and stacked the 
straw near the barn where a herd of cattle 
on full feed can run to it. In spite of a full 
feed of corn and clover hay the cattle 
work away at the straw pile and hunt 
out that hubam. It makes the best straw 
I ever had.”’ 

The greater part of the field was of 
flat, low-growing soil. Here the hubam was 
excellent and looked like a two-ton crop 
of hay or manure. We got out the soil- 
testing equipment and found, as we had 
expected, that the soil was sweet. At 





Where the soil was acid, there was no hubam. 


grown'in the Middle West. That explains 
why there is such a difference of opinion 
among farmers and others. 

But to come back to the original ques- 
tion, “What do you think of hubam?”’ 
there is at least one good farmer, in Dallas 
county, who can answer from his own 
first-hand experience and in no uncertain 
way. 

in company with the county agent, 
H. E. Codlin, I visited the farm of Oscar 
Copeland for the express purpose of in- 
specting an eight-acre field of hubam 


which had been put in just to try it out. 


Foxtail and other weeds killed it out 


the south end of the field was an area of 
an acre or so of slightly higher land where 
the hubam was a minus quantity. Not 
one plant to the square rod could be seen. 

don’t know what made the differ- 
ence,’ Copeland said in reply to the 
question. 

“It was all seeded the same and taken 
care of just like the rest but it never 
made much growth and after harvest the 
hubam on this patch died out entirely.” 

Again the soil tester was brought into 
use. Thestrong acidity shown by the test 
left no further question as to why the 


five steers, seventy hogs, a few head « 
cows and his horses. 

“In normal years -this is worth about 
$500 to me in the beef and pork it makes,” 
he said. ‘“The cash values, of course, go 
up and down with the price of livestock 
However, I don’t think there has been a 
year when it has not returned as much as 
the cash rental in our neighborhood. 
Rentals vary from $8 to $10 an acre now, 
but they have been higher. 

“T don’t let stock run on the pasture 
until the grass is about knee high in the 

ring; and in the fall and winter, when 

xe grass is short, I feed hay. I do not 
want the cattle and horses to eat the 
grass too short. I keep my hogs in the 
same field, but all of them are ringed to 
prevent rooting. Otherwise I think the 
ground would soon be churned up by the 
swine.” —T. J. D. 


KEEPING SILO DOORS 


A large percentage of farm silos have 
removable doors. As they are taken out 
when feeding the silage they are some- 
times dropped to the bottom and put up 
in the barn or piled somewhere for sale 
keeping. 

As the doors are taken out I find it far 
better to stick the top door under the 
eaves somewhere and then as each door 
comes out slip it in the opening above. 
When the silo is empty, the doors are all 
in place. This helps to hold the empty 
silo rigid while it is empty. Empty silos 
are the ones that are affected by heavy 
winds. In filling the silo the replac ing 8 
reversed so that when the top is reache 
the last door is under the roof just where 
you want it. 

This saves a lot of bother during filling 
as many farmers fasten each door on 4 
and haul it up the chute as he sil0 


ro 
fills up. Tramping silage keeps it lo 
more than pulling doors.—E. R., Obio. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Tramp labor or skilled help? 


Success in farming demands 
that you weigh these facts 


ARD working dirt farmers could 
make an apparent saving per 
gallon by hiring “cheap” oils. 

But hiring oils that are unable to do a 
really good lubricating job is as foolish 
as substituting shiftless tramp labor for 
steady capable help. 


The motor lubricated by Gargoyle 
Mobiloil actually does accomplish more, 
just as you accomplish more when as- 
sisted by a capable farm hand. These 
facts show you why: 

(1) Your motor is entitled toa lubricant 
produced especially for its needs 


Gargoyle Mobiloil is made from crude 
oils, selected, not for their gasolene yield, 
but for their lubricating qualities and 
refined by processes that sacrifice every- 
thing to obtain the highest possible 
lubricating value. 


Wouldn’t you get better service from 
a wagon made of selected and thor- 
oughly seasoned wood than from a 
wagon made of lumber yard leftovers? 


(2) No motor can adjust itself 
to different oil bodies 


Day in and day out, Mobil- 
oil gives a standard service, 
eliminating costly delays and 
lay-ups that result from the 


ONE 





use of variable lubricants. Every batch 
of Mobiloil is refined, filtered and care- 
fully tested before it is sold. Examine 
5 separate gallons of the same grade 
of Mobiloil, bought at different places 
and at different times. You will find 
no difference in body or characteris- 
tics. 

_ Yet 5 separate gallons of cheap oil 
may differ almost as much in charac- 
teristics and ability, as 5 different 
tramp laborers. One single batch of 
poor oil. may cause serious trouble in 
your engine. 


(3) Experience first! 


Aren’t you always safer in the hands 
of a specialist? For more than 58 
years the Vacuum Oil Company has 
specialized solely in lubrication. That 
is why Gargoyle Mobiloil is superior. 
That is why the Chart is the accepted 
scientific guide to correct lubrication. 
And that is why 465 automotive manu- 
facturers approve the advice of the 
Vacuum Oil Board of Engineers. 

The Chart is shown here in part. If 
your automoble is not listed in this 
partial chart, see the complete Chart 
which hangs on the dealer’s 
walls. Or write our near 
est Branch for our booklet 
“Correct Lubrication.” 


TRACTOR Labrication 


Address 

wenn arenn Curnesrent beans Make the chart your guide 
(Matn Ofice) Boston Chicago Philadelphia 

Buffalo Pittsburgh St. Louis Oklahoma 

Detroit Ind Rochester Des Moines 

Milwaukee Dallas Minneapolis Kansas City, Mo. 





Mobiloil 








que qusrege t engine lubricant 


is 
M - . 
Sorawre aioe — in 
Sil for all aches > is 
specified in our ae Leer. 
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Recommen 


. . 
lations 


+ (Abbreviated Edition) 
4 = correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
of both 


and com- 





engine | 


mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 


A means G: 


“How to 


Mobiloil “A” 


. B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 


Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil-“BB” 


Chart: 


E means 


Mobiloil “E” 


Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Where different grades are recommended for summet 
and wigter use, the winter recommendation should 
be followed during the entire period when freezing 
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This Chart of R d piled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive 
P our p i advice on 
correct 
tons | wee | wer | wee | we 
a NAMES OF 
\UTOMOBILES AND 
MOTOR TR VEE 
= 2 + s € 
Batch... cc cceeceenceol A [ARC pARCjAne [Ase fAre.tAse. 
Cadlliee cece f AT ATALALALALALALAILA 
Chalmers... -fALATALALALALALALALA 
Chandler Six. >...) A \Are Ane jAve jAve Ave Are jAve Are lace. 
Apuia 6 A).-_.- . af A 
=(Mol ohteals 4 re. 
yy Del. Are Are JAre. Arc |Are Are JArc \Are JAse jAre. 
“All Ocher J...4 A Are] A lArcd A lAre | A lAse 
ee a Alar] A Ace] A Arc] A [Arc 
Cole... «teem ALALALALALATALALALA! 
Dodge Brothers. A JAre JAre jAre JAre JAse Arc Are jAsc. 
Fk sapoossoonaes ra fe A rei A A Arc. 
geet Apel a ot a tact a hat 
ha cyssongs 7 Arc re Are 
bord " bees EL ELE ELE, EL EL EITEIE 
=  Comd).... EL EL ELE ELE EL ELE! Ee) 
i BB/BBIBB/ BB; AL ALALALAILA 
: A} ATLA lArel A lve] A jAre ne 
Haynes cyt) [STA Pad A A Ware} A Are. 
. re 
(2 w)..... ~ Al's A\A AK: 
ucSs reo ALALALALALALALA 
Hudson Super Six. .....] A \AsejAre.|Are jAve.lAre JAre Are JAre.\Are. 
Hupmobile...........4 A jane) A Are] A A Arc] A Are 
International... . 4 A jArcd A lave] A A Arc} A |Arc. 
fee erecances A is lace Nace lace . eee 
. Are Arc Arc . 
Springfield... RT ATA AILAIAIA at A 
Kang oak ALATALAIALALALAILALA 
Kissel Kar. A lave] A jAre] A A \Are] A lAre. 
Kline Kar Are JAge JAre Arc JAre Arc fAre Jaze Are 
La Fayerte ALALALALALALALA 
| ange Pare Are. tase. Are re jArc Are JAse |Are. 
Lemazron (Cont ) , Are. Are jAgc. 
et A\A Ais ala we e 
Liberty... Are |Are JArc Are jAre Arc Are. 
Lincoln... .... AlATATATATAL - . 
I ALELA\ ELA ELAlETATED 
McF ALALALALA!AT A-dAr] A Ase! 
Maccar (Mod LH iaMay A | A x rt 
4 A apd aod 
“ G toa ALALALALALALALALATA] 
@« HAre. Are JAre jAre JAre.|Ave JAre jAre jAve JAre, 
Mack wf A Ane] A lAre] A [Are] A (Ave JArc lAre. 
Marmoa ALALALALALALALALALA 
Marwell A \Are A |Are Are jArc Are.|Are JAre lAre 
~ Con... Arc JAre jAre JAse \Are JAre jAre, 
Mercer ALALTALALALALALALALA 
Matchett A \Arc] A Are] A Are] A lave! A lAre 
Mone lAre.jAre JAre.\Are JAre.jAre tAre jAre lAre.\Avc. 
Nash (Com'ty IEP ALALALATALALALA 
- > = A Are A \Arcd A Are] A Are] A lAre. 
“". All Other Are jAnc Jase Jr are A \Are] A JArc. 
National (Model 6-51). .) A jArcd.,..f.. e . 
= (Model 6-51). . Are Age}... . 
“ (Rey) a A\A 
“ All Other ALALALALATALALA lrelArc 
Nelson it LeMoon(Stonl AT ATATALALALALALALA 
“"“Al Are .|Are JAre jAre jArc jAre JAre jAge pare jAre 
Nocthway ALATAIALALAILALATAIA 
Oakland AILALALALALA AiA AIlA 
Old Reliable (7 ton) ALAIA | ; 
“ (Wauk. \OMwa esq A Ari A pare A |Are. 
“"* All Other Modeld AJ ATAIAIALALALALAILA 
Ottumobile Bayt)... JALAL ALALALALALALALA 
| = An Grheriidadl A lave] A red A late] A lane & re 
. A 
Overland A |Are & tare . A [are Ware fare 
Peskard...-- u . ALALA ALALALALAT 
« ee JAre jAre JAre 
Gnd ATATATA A\A ATA ( 
° A \Arc] A \Are] A Ave] A lAre 
Paterson Are. Are JAre Are JAre.\Are JAre.\Are Are jAre 
AILALALALALALALAILAIA 
Arrow (2 ton) AVLALALALA| A re Arr An 
= “al Medd AL ALALALALATALALALA 
(6c ALAILAILALALAILALATLALA! 
R & V Knight BBPA/BBL A; B/ AI BIA | 
Reo (Model T &U) t | A lAre 
“ All Ocher Model A jAre| A lArc| A jAre| A \Are! A jAre 
Motorbus)... B) AL BAL... | 
(% wn) a lane] A jAre| A lAe | | 
& 14 ton) we. Are JAre .|Are |Are.|Are jAre Are Are. 
“Qj ton Mod WY A | A | <a om 
Other re jAre fAre |Arc jAre Are jAre A . 
Model 4-75) A\AIAIA whe 
= (Mode 654) | A lAre hee 0 
All Other Modetg } Are {Are Are Ace 4 
Rolls Royce AILALBLAIBIA ~= 
Stephens Salient Six J A|ATA;AIALALALALATA 
A Are] A jAre] A 4 A |Are. 
Velie (Come ) A tase Je. tAve. Hien Are ‘Ave JAre |Are. 
™ An A Arc] A Arc] A Ani A A . 
Westcott ( D4) A |Are Are Are ; 

Witys Rogue PBL ALB LAL DT ATS AT BTA 
Winton... ..gedae+.:. jAreiAre Aa lave JAre Ave Are Ase. 
Makes of Engines 
(recommendations shown separately for conveniencc) 
Ruga (Mod. OU.QU TU) , x tes 4.4 A Are. 
Oed, BS PO) A lave A i Wine A lr. 

" " All Other ATALATALALALALATAILA 
Continental (Mod. BS). | AL ALAA dled } ae. 
. Gis ra ALALALALAIALAILA 
ad 2 | on +. A Aww 
> Ried, 16 BDL A ae ; , oS Says 
- Ovher Are.jArc jArc.\Are jAre JArc jAre late JAre jAre, 

eveece A Arcs A jAscd A /Are] A Arc] A Are. 
ALALALALATALALALATA: 
SO) A jared 5 jAred... / ée 
* (Med. 10008 A lAre] A Are] A jAre] A Are}... 
: ALAJALALALALALALALA, 
u (C Series) ALA . P 
Orher A \Ascd A jArc] A lAre] A lAre] A Arg, 
Midetsr Mod 408) AURAL ALALA eee 
» amoasigatinrteidl A lace) MET 7" ‘ 
r An Orhes bead | A ALALAITALATAILA — 
JALALALALIALAIAL ALLA. 
WaukestaCUDUEUPUL A TATALAIALALALALALA 
- Mm A Are] A lsc] A Arc] A jared A jAre, 
Weidley (Model R)... . Are |Ave me hed vey bee ab 
=. “All Orhes ALALALATALALALATALA 
Wisconse ( QU deus de A Ae. 
~ ALALA ALALALA 
Transmission and Differential: | 
For their correct lubrication, use Gergoyte Mobiloil “C,” 
“OC of Mobilabricant as recommended by complete 
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SOME FERTILIZER USES 


N land that has grown a little low in 
fertility by Overcroppeng. fertilizer 


seems to work wonders. e man with a 
large acreage of wheat cannot, of course, 
manure more than a small portion of it, 
spread it thin as he may; but he can use 
a drill with a fertilizer attachment and 
cover the whole field. 

In my section fertilizer has come into 
uite extensive use the last few years and 
the users have found that a moderate use 
of this plant food is admissible and per- 
haps desirable, but that there are limits 
to the lengths one may safely go. For in- 
stance, the man who has used it one sea- 
gon on rather thin land with splendid re- 
sults is almost sure to use it again; and 
the second application on a wheat crop 
on the same ground is as certain to disap- 
point. 

There is always a certain amount of 
fertility unused in the land and the stimu- 
lation of fertilizer seems to enable the 
wheat to get it out. So much of it is taken 
out in one year that further applications 
do not prove as successful, as the first 
crop has drawn too largely on the store of 
fertility available, even with liberal 
further fertilization as an aid. 

Fertilizer Is Safe to Use 

The safe use of fertilizer is not in con- 
tinued applications of it to sueceeding 
crops, but in occasional use and always on 
land not fertilized the year before. While 
one application increases the yield and 
quality of grain, the continued use of fer- 
tilizer is to exhaust the land and lose in 
the end more than we gain. Fertilizer 
is not a royal road to success, nor is it a 
substitute for crop rotation or barnyard 
manure. 

The chief benefit in its use on cornbelt 
soils is in the start it gives crops and con- 
sequent root system developed, enabling 
winter wheat to withstand a severe winter 
with nominal loss. The necessity of late 
sowing to avoid Hessian fly infestation 
gives wheat a late start. Where fertility 
is short, the plant has little root growt 
before frost ch-cks growth entirely for 
the season. Fertilizer, it appears to me 
fits in in such a case, but not in continued 
use on the same land and crop. 

Fertilizer pushes the crop on to maturity 
often a full two weeks ahead of the later 
wheat, and the average date of maturity 
is at least ten days in advance of the 
wheat on land of similar quality without 
fertilizer. The judicious use of fertilizer 
quite another matter from the in- 
judicious use of it to the exclusion of crop 
rotation and humus addition to the land 
by legumes and grasses. Fertilizer, if long 
continued in connection with grain grow- 
ing, will exhaust entirely the humus con- 
tent of the land and leave it in a deplorable 
state. 

Fertilizer used with fall-sown alfalfa is 
fine for the same reason assigned to its 
use on wheat; it gives the plant a fine 
start and root growth that enables it to 
withstand the rigors of a severe winter.— 
D. M. H., Kan. 


is 





[Note: The experience of most users of 
fertilizer no doubt agrees with most of the 
points mentioned by Mr. Hatch, but there 
is one point in which the majority of them 
will likely disagree. 

When he mentions that the use of fer- 
tilizer thesecond and third years on thesame 
ground and same crop is often disappointing 
compared with the results obtained the 
first year, he na doubt expresses a fact 
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that ig true in many cases. There is serious 
question, however, whether he has attrib- 
uted this result to the proper cause. 
There is great probability that the proper 
fertilizer used the second and third years 
would yield as great or greater returns 
than were realized the first year. 

For example, if a man uses only phos- 
phorus and thereby increases his crop 

roduction, he is drawing upon his soil 
or the other elements necessary for the 
increased crop. Unless he provides for 
maintaining the supply of the other ele- 
ments he is likely to have the experience 
Mr. Hatch describes. 

It must be clearly borne in mind that 
the term “fertilizer’’ is a very general 
term, similar to the term “feed.” Just 
as there are many kinds of feeds, differing 
widely in their composition, their nature, 
and their effect, so are there many kinds 
of fertilizers differing widely in their com- 
position, nature and effect. In fact, fer- 
tilizer is feed for plants. To be effective, 
the kind of feed must be given the plant 
that it needs. If given the kind of feed it 
needs, the plant respond with increased 
growth, whether it is the first, second, 
third or some other year that fertilizer 
has been used on the particular piece of 
ground and crop.—Editor.] 


A PORTABLE GRAIN BIN 
This small grain bin is used success- 
fully on a Nebraska farm. Its capacity 
is nearly one hundred bushels, and it is 
used for hauling und feed from the 
mill to the barn. For ordinary use about 








the yards, it is hauled by the tractor, there 
being a short tongue and tractor hitch in 
front. 

The rear wheels are old trucks from a 


rain binder. The sills are 4x4 and the 
ront wheels and axles are from an old 
ear. The bin is of matched lumber with 
the studding on the outside, and the rvof 
is hinged. 

Such a bin can be hauled in the feed 
yard and left thru any weather without 
damaging the contents, as the cover or 
roof is weatherproof.—D. R. V. 


RAISING FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Every farmer is interested in the agita- 
tion for better prices for farm produce, 
but a few farmers have figured out a way 
to raise their own prices without the 
question being settled in any satisfac- 
tory way for all. 

“When prices dropped after the war 
and bid fair by all the signs to stay down 
for awhile, I began to study what I could 
do that would still make farming pay for 
me,” said an Iowa farmer. “Corn and oats 
were being sold below production cost 
and cattle and hogs were uncertain in 
their profits. My question was, ‘How can 
I farm and what shall I raise to make my 
daily labor bring me in a fair return?’ I 
studied the merchant’s way of conducting 
his store. I questioned why, when he was 
a dry goods merchant, he carried station- 
ery and toilet articles. His answer was, 
‘They make me a little profit that cuts 
overhead.’ Sidelines, you see. 

“Very well, I studied sidelines for my 
business. I gave a good deal of attention 
to the needs of my possible patrons. Near 
me was an amusement park, Had it any 
farm requirements? <A few visits to it 
showed me that they served chicken din- 





-only oats and corn and clover on it was no 
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ners; that they had a popcorn stand and a 
melon stand. 

“Two miles distant at the edge of town 
was a country club that served meals 
twice a week. I interviewed some of its 
leading members and found that it pre- 
ferred to buy its green stuff from the farm 
direct. Farther on in the town proper | 
called at the back door of the hospital 
and asked if they would like fresh-that- 
day eggs. I interviewed a seed salesman 
and asked if he would buy seed corn if | 
proved my seed corn was above the aver- 











age. 
“T even sent for the state fair list of 
entries and prizes and determined teenter 
some of my things in this. I spenta good 
deal of time that winter in getting a line 
up for my selling campaign of the next 
year. Just because I had rotated that 
west field year after year and had grown 










reason why I couldn’t give over a few 
acres to melons or to fancy potatoes. 

“When prices dropped on corn by the 
load, I offset the drop somewhat because 
fifty bushels of seed corn that I had given 
special attention to and the same amount 
of popcorn that I had raised in a distant 
field sold for a good price and averaged 
the corn crop fair. 

“The women of the house tried the 
same tactics and their pure white eggs 
that were delivered to the hospital every 
evening brought the top price, of their 
chicken salad sold to a tearoom brought 
an unusual price for chickens per pound. 
Vegetables grown with an eye to the 
amusement park’s demand sold daily as 
did bright, shined-up apples from the 
orchard. 

“When we cured meat, we always had 
orders for more than we prepared for our 
own use because we sold to people who 
were formerly farm folk and liked to use 
farm-cured products. 

“Tt is my firm belief,” went on this 
much-alive farmer, “that the immediate 
solution of price-getting lies some with 
the producer himself. This does not mean 
that we must slacken our efforts to secure 
for the farm producer some saner method 
of insuring him a profit on his grain and 
livestock but it means that if you con- 
sider the workings of legislation slow or 
the cooperation of the farmer tardy, study 
out your own selling campaigns and add 
sidelines that will cut your overhead and 
make a profit on your entire yearly out- 
put.”’—M. C. R., lowa. 




































PORTABLE LIME CRUSHERS 


In many localities where there is an 
abundance of high-grade limestone, port- 
able crushers will save freight, handling 
and rehauling charges on lime needed for 
soil improvement. 

Iowa county, Wisconsin, has plenty of 
limestone. In fact, almost every farm has 
some. Furthermore, the fields need lime, 
and in order to change ledges into a form 
suitable for the soil the farmers have 
bought outfits which are moved from farm 
to farm. 

The first crusher was bought in 1921 
when farmers agreed to order 1,200 tons 
of crushed limestone. Over 2,300 tons 
were actually used and orders placed for 
enough to warrant buying a second ma- 
chine. Previous to 1921 farmers were 
shipping in what lime they could afford 
each year—about 200 tons. Last year 
5,000 tons of crushed limestone were used, 
twenty-five times as much as was used 
before portable crushers were brought 
into the county. 






























From reports received in Rush county, 
Indiana, wheat on soybean stubble groun 
will outyield corn ground wheat at least 
three bushels to the acre. Chester Beaver 
reports a yield of 4.9 bushels more’ to the 
acre on soybean stubble ground as com 
pared with stalk ground. S. R. Newhouse 
also reports a noticeable increase with 
better quality on soybean stubble ground. 
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AN IMPORTANT COURT DECISION 
wat is considered as a new develop- 

gent of far-reaching importance in 
cooperative marketing took place recently 
when the Wisconsin Supreme court handed 
down a decision which held as valid the 
right of a cooperative association to secure 
an injunction against a private dealer 
oreventing him from maliciously tempting 
armers under contract to break such 
agreements. Farmers who are under con- 
tract to market their crop cooperatively 
will be especially interested in this de- 
cision since it grew out of a case involving 
a cooperative very similar to most co- 
operative organizations. 

A private buyer by the name of Bekke- 
dahl, whose business had been affected 
somewhat by the growth of the Northern 
Wisconsin Cooperative Tobacco Pool, 
thought his influence was greater among 
the omen of his community than the 
cooperative organization and set out to 
deliberately solicit persons under con- 
tract to break their contracts, promising 
that he would pay the liquidated damages 
to the association as provided in the con- 
tract. 

Could Not Bluff the Growers 

He tried to create dissatisfaction by 
telling the growers that the price offered 
by the pool was too low, that their tobacco 
was worth more and that he would pay 
them more. The association called his 
bluff by taking the case to court. The 
circuit court granted the injunction pre- 
venting him from molesting the contracts 
in any way and the case was then appealed. 

When Judge Owens of the supreme 
court gave down the decision on Novem- 
ber 13th, he said, “We consider the law 
well settled that one who maliciously in- 
duces another to break a contract with a 
third person is liable to such third person 
for the damages resulting. Where the 
interference is malicious; the great weight 
of public authority upholds the liability 
of the intermeddler. We do not hesitate 
to say that the conduct of the defendant 
(Bekkedahl) in this case did constitute 
a malicious interference with the con- 
tracts existing between the association 
and the tobacco growers. Cooperative 
associations among farmers are favored 
by our laws. Such associations cannot live 
when discontent and dissatisfaction are 
rife among the members. Bekkedahl’s cam- 
paign was well calculated to ruin the co- 
operative association and bring about its 
dissolution, thereby relieving Bekkedahl 
from undesirable competition. These facts 
supply the malice necessary to render 
Bekkedahl liable in damages for the at- 
tempt to bring about a breach of the 
contracts.” 

Concerning the injunction against Bek- 
kedahl, the judge said, “The association 
has 6,500 members. While it may prose- 
cute action at law to recover damages for 
breach of these contracts, it would re- 
quire a multiplicity of suits, and the 
Soustete which the association would sus- 
tain by reason of its inability to deliver 
the tobacco which it had sold to customers 
would be difficult of proof. These facts 
furnish a plain situation for equitable in- 
terference and an injunction.” 

Is a private dealer justified in inter- 
fering with the operation of a cooperative 
association When the latter is actually 
ruining his business? This question was 
answered by the Wisconsin Supreme court 
this way: “It may be and probably is true 
that the organization and operation of 
this cooperative association had a very 
serious effect upon Bekkedahl’s business, 
but it is to be remembered that the very 
purpose of cooperative 4egislation is to 
bring about a different system of market- 
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ing which must of necessity affect middle- 
men. The effect of the operation of such 
associations upon business in general can- 
not be considered in determining the le- 
gality thereof or their operations, because 
the public policy which formerly con- 
demned them now encourages their ex- 
istence and operation. If they have no 
effect upon business as heretofore existin 
and conducted, then their existence an 
operation as well as the legislation promot- 
ing them is ‘futile and of no purpose.” 
So far as private business is concerned 
this is a cutting statement, but it illus- 
trates very well the added recognition 
which the courts of the United States 
are giving to cooperative marketing. 

When it came to the question of monop- 
oly, the importance of having adequate, 
up-to-date cooperative statutes can be 
readily seen from this recent Wisconsin 
decision. The court said that the validity 
of a cooperative pool and its operations 
must be tested not by the former public 
= of a state with reference to com- 

inations and agreements in restraint of 
trade but by the provisions of the most 
recent cooperative association statutes. 
Since the Wisconsin statutes state that 
cooperative association contracts are not 
agreements in restraint of trade and that 
the operation of such a cooperative is 
not to be considered an illegal monopoly, 
the court decision held to these provisions. 
In this respect the decision is no different 
from those in many other states where the 
most recent cooperative ang ne 
lation has been passed.—G. F. J., Wis. 





A FEED SIFTER 

A small, practical sifter that can be put 
to many different uses on the farm has 
been constructed by a Nebraska farmer. 
A dry goods box, three feet long, two feet 
wide, and one foot deep was used for the 
container. At one end of the box a 2x6- 
inch board two feet long was nailed, and 
a three-quarter-inch hole was bored four 
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inches from the top. The other support 
was built of two 2x6-inch boards with a 
2x4-inch cross-piece. A_three-quarter- 
inch hole was bored half-way thru the 
cross-piece to take the rod of the sifter. 
The sifter was constructed of two ten-inch 
iron wheels thru which was run an iron 
rod of one-half inch diameter. 

The wheels were placed a little more 
than two feet apart and then soldered to 
the rod. The whole was covered with 








screen. which was fastened by drawing it 
over the edges of the wheels and tieing 
it with small wire. One end of the rod was 
rounded for the bearing in one support, 
and the other end was made into an eye 
to which was fastened a crank made o 
half-inch iron, which was placed in the other 
support. The bearing of the crank was 
about two inches higher than the other 
bearing, giving an angle to the position 
of the sifter. 

A sloping board was built in the side of 
the box under the lower end of the sifter, 
which carried off the coarse feed or sand 
as the case might be. When siftin feed 
for the poultry, a small scoopful of feed 
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was tossed thru a hole made for the pur- 
pose in the crank support. The feed was 
quickly separated into the fine and coarse 
by a few turns of the handle, and a half- 
bushel of cornmeal could be sifted in ten 
minutes. 

Sand and gravel, as well as feed, can be 
sifted in this device, and the small ex. 
pense of construction will quickly be re 
paid.—D. R. V., Neb. 


ALSIKE FOR WET SOILS 


Those who have grown alsike clover for 
a number of years pronounce it just the 
thing for wet and sour soils. Its growth 
is intermediate between medium-red clo- 
ver and white clover, but it will grow 
where red clover will not. Being a peren- 
nial, it produces crops for hay or seed for 
several years and is hardy enough to stand 
@ more severe winter than red clover. 

Alsike clover is fine in hay and pasture 
mixtures, but those who have grown it 
alone do not advocate this practice since 
it has a fine stem which causes it to lodge. 
When seeded with timothy and red clover, 
it makes a good horse hay, free from the 
dust that is always present in clover hay. 
This is because alsike clover has a smooth 

lant. Many plant this mixture who 
ormerly only used red clover, as an in- 
surance against failure. 

Where the ground is too wet for red 
clover, alsike will usually take its place, 
and it is not attacked by the clover an- 
thracnose which red clover is subject to. 
Since alsike will not make the growth red 
clover will, it should not be substituted 
for red clover if this can be grown. How- 
ever, where red clover is uncertain, a mix- 
ture of the two with timothy has advan- 


Alsike improves the quality of the hay 
but only produces one cutting a year. 
It can be grown on any soil that will grow 
red clover. On very wet and sour soils 
some farmers seed a mixture of three to 
four pounds of alsike and ten to twelve 
pounds of redtop for-hay. This is seeded 
in the same manner as red clover and 
timothy. A mixture of alsike and timothy 
makes a good horse hay. 


Replaces Timothy In Pastures 


When a field is to be left in meadow or 
pasture for more than two years, two 
pounds of alsike clover in the mixture of 
red clover and timothy will take the place 
of timothy after the second year. 

Some make a practice of seeding alsike 
broadcast on winter grain when the ground 
is checked with frost or after a light snow- 
fall, so that the seed is carried into the 
gon by the melting of the snow. 

arrowing when the ground is dry is 4 

plan in this case. It is best put in 
with a drill when sown with spring-sown 


in. 
fess alsike clover seed is about half 
the size of red clover, one-half part of al- 
sike and one part of red clover seed makes 
an even mixture. When seeded in this 
proportion, the quality of the hay is in- 
creased and the stand is thickened. It is 
claimed that the mixture will yield 4 

ater weight of hay than either alone. 
Vhen the red clover is in full bloom, most 
men claim it should be cut: 

In pasture mixtures alsike will stand 
more tramping than red clover and is a0 
excellent pasture plant, often remaining 
in a permanent pasture a number of years. 
Where there are lowlands subject to over 
flows that would kill other crops, it has 
been known to make a heavy growth. 

A crop such as this should find mor 
widespread use, and it is fast coming into 

rominence. Its disadvantages, which are 
odging when seeded alone and making 
but one crop a season, can be overcome b) 
the use of mixtures, and a finer quality 
hay will result, a sure crop from wet 
sour soils. Its value as a pasture plant 
should more than overbalance its obje* 
tions.—A. M. W., lowa. 
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CONTROLLING CORN ROT 
CG! ) seed, good soil and careful culture 
arer equired to meet the problem of 
; M. T. Myers, who 
has been making a careful investigation of 
the corn-rot situation in Ohio. 
Root rot and ear rot are caused by dif- 


corn rot, thinks 


ferent organisms, he finds. The rot that 
attacks the roots comes from a spore that 
stays in the field from year to year. It 
winters over in stalks and other crop debris 
left in the fields, particularly fields that are 
low in fertility. Rotation of crops, thoro 
tillage and fertilizer are the most important 
weapons with which to fight this disease, 
Myers finds. 

Ear rots, indicated by molds and dis- 
colorations ranging from pink thru white 
gray or brown at harvest time, are caused 
by spores carried in the wind. Careful 
seed selection and germination tests are 
the main line of defense against this disease. 


SOME ALFALFA EXPERIENCE 

During the past year we have sown 
forty acres of alfalfa. This has been on 
four different soil types, with different 
soil treatments and on one field, with in- 
different success. About thirty-two acres 
of the crop is good enough to keep; eight 
acres will have to be resown in the spring 
or put to something else. But one learns 
more from his failures than from his suc- 
cesses, anyhow. 

I learned a thing or two about clipping 
young alfalfa in the summer. I have gen- 
erally advocated clipping June-sown al- 
falfa in August, for clipping then usually 
expands the root system and spreads the 
crowns. But much depends upon the kind 
of weeds that are growing in the young 
seeding. After alfalfa gets itself thoroly 
anchored, neither weeds nor bluegrass give 
it any predatory competition. 

But when alfalfa is small, weed compe- 
tition is a serious matter. Whether to clip 
the growth high is for the weeds them- 
selves to decide. On a three-acre field 
this year, the young seeding seemed to be 
suffering too much joint grass competi- 
tion. The east end of the field we clipped 
as high as we could; only lack of time 
kept us from clipping the whole field, but 
since the east end was the better we put 
our effort there. Here is the outcome: 
The unclipped end went into the winter 
with much more alfalfa on it. Where we 
did not use the mower, the joint grass ma- 
tured and died. Then the young alfalfa 
had all the moisture and plant food altho 
retaining the wind and sun protection 
afforded by the grass. On the clipped end 
the grass greened up again and continued 
to draw the fertility and moisture away 
from the young alfalfa plants. From this 
experience I would say, “If it’s just ordi- 
nary pig weeds or pigeon grass in the 
alfalfa seeding, clip; if it’s joint or any 
other teaacious grass, let it go.” 

Last spring, a valuable lesson about 
top dressing young alfalfa was taken at 
high cost. The plants were small when 
they went into the winter. Thinking to 
give them a. big boost and a little pro- 
tection, we spread stable manure on one- 
half of the field; on the other half a light 
covering of straw was put as soon as the 
soil was frozen hard enough to carry the 
manure spreader. That stable manure 
contained weed and timothy seed. We 
did not care so much about the weeds be- 
cause the first cutting ended them, but 
the timothy persists. We will have to put 
on a diamond-point, spring-tooth harrow 
just as soon as the first hay crop is off 


next summer. Once each way will make 
that timothy look pretty sick. Where the 
coarse straw was put, the alfalfa is fully 
as good if not a little better. 

In general, we have been sowing too 
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late. If the Lord wills a late fall, the seed- 
ing gets by; if not, it loses out. Early 
spring sowing is not satisfactory because 
of the weeds; a little fallowing will kill 
many weeds. Split the difference and 
plant any time in June. The poorer the 
soil, the earlier the seed should be put in. 
If an alfalfa plant develops a root six 
inches long before freezing weather, it 
will gen y survive. 

On some black soil that is well drained, 
tho the water level is close to the surface, 
we have never dared sow alfalfa; but in- 
asmuch as it is such a necessity in our 
livestock plan, we risked a field of this 
low ground. And it made good. 

Where there is any choice, we are sow- 
ing alfalfa on those fields farthest from 


the buildings. Time event hauling hay or 
anything else to or from the barn is un- 
productive. We plan to take only the 


first erofs off and leave the remainder for 
pea This is done both to keep up the 
ertility of the alfalfa field and to reduce 
useless hauling of both feeds and manure. 
Of course, one must rotate crops, but the 
nearer the cultivated fields are to the barn 
the more productive will be the time 
spent — for them. 

We would like to grow alfalfa without 
liming, but so far we have not been able 
to do it, altho in some parts of the country 
there is enough lime already in the soil 
to support a vigorous growth ofvalfalfa. 

The more we study it, the surer we are 
that alfalfa is the keystone to successful 
livestock farming. verything will eat 
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pi feed for cows, but oats hay in as 
quantities as the cows will eat, plus 
twenty-five or thirty pounds of sugar 
beets, six or eight pounds of alfalfa, and 
@ grain mixture of four parts ground corn, 
four parts ground oats, and one part each 
of bran and shorts, will be excellent. F: ed 
one pound of grain for each four pounds 
of milk produced. 


A HARNESS JACK 

An item in the November issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming concerning harness hooks 
Pye me the idea of sending you my plan. 

do not like harness hooks and, further- 
more, if there are boys around, they can 
hensiy lift a heavy harness off the hooks 
and throw it on a horse. 

I build jacks of 2x3-inch poles or gas 
pipe, and hinge them to the wall back of 
the horses. en harnessing a horse, the 
jack is swung out from the wall to a point 
just over the animal’s back. From such a 
position it is easy to slip the harness off on- 
to the yz = e oe turned back 
against the wall out o e way. 

When unharnessing, the jack is again 
brought out where the harness is easily 
slipped over it. Then it is turned back 
where the harness is high and clear of 
dirt.—D. R. R. 


DEBATE TOPICS 
We would like for you to suggest a 
half-dozen or so topies for debate in our 
sence club meetings—Mrs. C. N. W, 

































Alfalfa makes a good cash crop if it is not needed for feeding 


it, it furnishes a maximum of feed, and it 
makes available plant food that has 
leached beyond the reach of any other 
farm crop. This plant food, a real asset 
to the farm, is generally a frozen credit. 
Alfalfa is the only plant that can give it 
shape and value.—l. J. M., Ind. 


HIGH TIME TO SEED CLOVER 


Please explain what crops will do best 
on corn land that has been corned for 
eighteen years. The small white worms 
worked in the roots last year and I lost 
lots of corn by them. Will wheat and oats 
mixed do well, or would it be better 
planted to sugar beets? What amount of 
sugar beets should be fed cows to have the 
best results? Will straw with bran and 
shorts and ground corn and oats, with 
sugar beets, take the place of wild hay?— 
Mrs. J. F., Minn. 

We would not consider any other crop 
for this land which has been in corn for 
eighteen years than clover or legume. The 
soil will probably require lime, but by all 
means put lime on the land and seed it 
down to a crop of clover, sweet clover 
or alfalfa. Wheat and oats do fairly well 
mixed, but on the whole, neither these 
nor sugar beets should be put on this land, 
except the cereal crop may be put on the 
land as a nurse crop to clover. 

Sugar beets may be fed to cows in 
quantities as large as from twenty-five 
to fifty pounds daily. Consider that each 
ten pounds of sugar beets fed replaces 
one pound of grain. Straw is never a 











There is practically no end to the list 
of debatable topics for an organization 
such as yours, but the same question has 
come up so frequently that you and our 
other readers will welcome the following 
list made up in part of questions sug- 
gested by the Iowa state college exten- 
sion department: 

Resolved, that the accredited herd 
plan, as at present operated, will eradi- 
cate tuberculosis in our livestock. 

Resolved, that protective tariffs are of 
benefit to American agriculture. 

Resolved, that the Federal Farm Loan 
act provides the best possible means for 
securing mortgage loans on farms. 

Resolved, that the producer’s contract 
is essential to the greatest success ol 
the cooperative community. 

Also we venture that there are very 
likely plenty of local questions avail- 
able for debate. 


CYLINDER HEAD AND GASKETS 


When removing the cylinder head of an 
engine, care should be exercised not t0 
dent or otherwise injure the large gasket. 
After this gasket has been removed, both 
sides should be carefully cleaned and then 
painted with a solution of gum shellac 
dissolved in alcohol, just before it is re 
turned to its place. In replacing the cyli- 
der head the bolts should be firmly tight 
ened and the engine should run until the 
metal is thoroly warm, then the bolts ca? 
be ae another tightening all around— 
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that you will love on 
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—neat and tasteful in equipment; 


expertly constructed for long service 
ai and host a wonder as a baker. 
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DIVERSIFIED LIVING 

*T°HE person who plants himself in one 

spot for too long a time is in as much 
danger of yielding unprofitable returns as 
the man garners from his cornfield that 
has grown corn successively for a number 
of years. Almost more than any other class 
of people does the farmer need a change. 
And not, alone the farm head but the whole 
farm family. Why? Because you live 
your life day in and day out with your 
work. 

The business man closes his office at the 
end of the day and perhaps travels miles 
before he reaches his home; the laborer 
lays down his pick or shovel when the 
time whistle blows and leaves the scene 
of his day’s work and goes home, but the 
farmer keeps on and finally when he de- 
cides to stop for the night he is within 
moo-ing distance of the cattle, is within 
a stone’s throw of the henhouse to hear 
varmint marauders, and can even hear the 
squeal of the baby pigs as the mother pig 
crowds against them. 

This is where a farmer has to be, yousay. 
You are right. But out of your day’s time, 
out of your year’s efforts, out of your 
season’s labors give some time to diversi- 
fied thought. And let your family oc- 
casionally make a real effort to plant new 
vnought in the recesses of their brains. 

New Ideas Help 

“T never would have thought I would 
get such a whale of a lot of new ideas by 
just going over the state border line,” 
said a farmer the other day in my hearing. 
“Why, they even have new-fangled ways 
of marketing their chickens over there. 
Have a country market counter in a down- 
town store on Saturday and sell their own 
chickens direct from the farm to the con- 
sumer. And they are planting aut tree 
orchards and made me see it would pay, 
too. Why, I came back home with more 
new ideas than I can get into practice 
in a year’s time.” 

This man had stuck close to his farm 
without even giving his mind a chance to 
have a new kernel of thought placed in it 
for years. 

“We have found just getting up and 
leaving pays,” said a farm woman. “Of 
course, we have to make careful provision 
for the stock while we are gone but we 
take our vacation in the wintertime. We 
go to the city for a week and you have no 
idea of the help we get in our farm work 
by a visit to the city. We see how effi- 
ciency pays; how system enlarges profits; 
how a knowledge of world affairs enables 
one to dispose of produce more profitably. 
We find farm work isn’t bounded on four 
sides by your own fence lines but that the 
boundaries extend indefinitely on all sides 
and the more we know of what lies beyond 
the more intelligently we can farm.” 

“Just a sight-seeing trip around the 
township I live in wakened me up,” said 
a man who had farmed fifty summers. 
“T had driven past these same farms many 
times, but this time we went out to see 
how the other fellow did it. I noticed for 
the first time that the Jenkins farm was 
noticeable, not because they had bigger 
cornfields or better-yielding oats than 
mine, but because they had a dooryard 
that was attractive. They had planted 
shrubs and flowers and trees with a view 
to making it pretty and it was. This 
brought me up straight and I decided 
I would dig up that old lilac bush that 
never bloomed and clean out an old, half- 
dead plum thicket that seeing people 
must observe if they come past our place. 

“Then, I saw how neat Morse’s cement 
posts looked and how improved a coat of 
paint made another house and how a new 
neighbor in that locality was trying out 
a new crop, one-I had never raised. No 
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one could have told me I was missing all 
these things, but I saw for myself when 
I went out on that see-around-your-own- 
home-first trip that it was true. I got 
some new ideas planted in my head and 
my brain needed new “ 

“It is from our magazitiés and our farm 
journals that we get the most good,” said 
a bright little woman to me. “We use 
them as text-books, as recreational ma- 
terial and as real quiet-hour help. From 
their pages we gin se the people of other 
parts, we read of new inventions, we 
study the thought of serioys people, and 
we delight in the stories of other modes of 
life that we do not live. I am teaching my 
children the need of outside help in real 
living, that their minds uire others’ 
thoughts, that their eyes n to feast on 
new things, and that their souls need the 
comfort that comes from people who have 
triumphed.” 

Do you get out of your environment? 
Do you visit the school, the church, the 
community center? Do you plan a trip 
that will broaden and cheer you? Have 
you learned the secret of crowding in just 
a bit of something different so that you 
do not go over the same old thoughts and 
do the same old things every day? 

Take up diversified thinking as a hobby; 
surprise your family with a proposed plan 
of something different. Keep out of the 
rut, for a rut long traveled in becomes a 
ditch.—M. C. R., Iowa. 





























A THREE-LEGGED SAWHORSE 


There is a particular advantage in own- 
ing a sawhorse like the one shown when 
it is to be used out of doors. The ground 
is seldom level, and the horse with four 
legs tips back and forth when one at- 
tempts to use it unless one leg is blocked. 

The horse is .aade in the usual way, 
with the exception of one end. Here a 
single leg made from a 4x4 supplants the 
two. It is braced with a short piece as 
shown. 

Fir is ideal for making this sawhorse 
because it is tough, firm and relatively 
light. 

The third leg in no way prevents its use 
on floors onl other level surfaces.— 
D. R. V. 


FARM MACHINERY ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


The up-to-date farm of today is so 
well equipped with machinery that 
hand labor is rather rare. Not so a 
century ago. From the advertising pages 
of .an agricultural journal of that time the 
following interesting facts are gathered: 

The plow of that day was a slight ad- 
vance on the crooked stick—a big, cumber- 
some affair of many parts and uncertain 
results. Lord Somerville of England had 
invented a two-furrow plow that was in 
use in the United States, and about that 
time Thomas Jefferson made improve- 
ments on the plow in current use that 
paved the way to the invention of the 
mold-board in its present form—perhaps 
the poe single invention in all agricul- 
tural history, apart from that of the crude 
idea of the plow itself. 

Lord Somerville’s plow is advertised for 
$45, and Cooke’s patent plow, “with 
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ninety renewal fiers and wheels,” js 
listed at $80. Other plows, varying 
price from $25 to $12.50, are mentioned, 
and Small’s Scotch plows are recom- 
mended as the best. 

Compared to the plows of our day these 
were crude indeed. Calculated for from 
one to three horses, they were essential! 
a series of flat plates attached at an angle 
to a beam. hey tore the earth and 
pushed it aside, rather than turning it, as 
the modern plow does. 

Among the seeding machines a dri!! 
“to seed four rows’ is mentioned, and 
Bennet’s “‘seed machine for sowing grass 
seed, turnip seed, wheat, etc., sows twelve 
feet in width, is wheeled by a man on a 
small barrow, and the quantity regulated 
you may wish to sow.” This super-dril! 
of that time cost the farmer $35. 

Many Types of Harrows 

Of harrows there was a fair assortment, 
both wooden and iron frame, selling for 
from $15 to $30, and a McDougal’s hand 
hoe, with attachable shovels, antedates 
by a century the garden tools of today. 

A corn sheller is advertised for which 
the claim is made that “Two men with 
this machine have shelled two hundred 
bushels of corn in a day. It shells per- 
fectly clean, and neither the corn nor the 
cob is broken.” 

Mention is made of fanning mills “of 
different construction,” and of at least 
three sorts of chaff cutters. One could 
buy a churn or a washing machine or a 
turnip slicer. Unfortunately little is 
said about any of these, and one is left to 
guess how nearly they approach the 
modern machines of similar name. Land 
rollers, of wood, cast iron, and stone, were 
in use, and so was a crude sort of fanning 
mill. For $5 one could buy a post auger, 
and for $125 Salmon’s patent hay maker 
“with revolving ‘rakes, calculated for 
clear and level land. A boy with one 
horse will make about ten acres a day 
with it.” 

A century ago, and for that matter for a 
long time afterward, the flail was the com- 
mon instrument for beating out the grain. 
The crop was stacked near the barn, or in 
it, and a threshing floor leveled off. The 
grain was beaten out with the flail and 
winnowed by hand, the wind carrying the 
chaff away. But already the threshing 
machine had begun to make its bid for 
favor. A four-horse, portable, friction 
machine is listed, complete with horse 
power, at $580, and this argument is ad- 
vanced for the investment of what must 
have seemed to the farmers of that day an 
immense sum of money: 

Early Sales Talk 

“The most important machine a farmer 
can have is a threshing machine; it com- 
bines more advantages than any other; 
the quickness with which the work is done 
allows the farmer the choice of selling his 
grain in the fall, instead of being obligated 
to wait until spring before it is threshed. 
The immense saving of labor, and the 
additional quantity of grain obtained by 
this mode of threshing, equal to a tenth, 
which would have been lost by the com- 
mon method, or destroyed by vermin, etc.” 

The reaping machine was as yet in the 
future. So were many other of the farm 
machines that lighten labor and increase 
the productive power of the farmer. Out- 
side of the churns mentioned there is very 
little that relates to the home. Prizes are 
offered for spun yarn and for homemade 
cloth. At one of the fairs recorded Frances 
Keep made the best cheese, and Hepse- 
bath Keep the best woolen cloth. Polly 
Kinney wove the best merino flannel, 
Phebe Miller the best carpet, and Eliza 
Ann Westcot the best straw bonnet. 
Perhaps this fairly reflects the ordinary 
duties of the housewife, outside of the 
customary housework of today, which, 
spite of all the changes that have come 
in other ways to the farm, are not ma- 
terially different from that of our great 
great-grandmothers.—H, J, H., Minn. 
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Users Say 


_ Ashland, Ohio 

“I found your paint O. K. and just 

as I could have bought 

$4.00 per gallon. The painter 
never used ae better.”’ 

. F. Frolley, 
own, Maine 

and 


for such good quality of paint.” 
? F. 8. Groves, 


| Paint and it was excellent. Please 


find my check herewith in payment,’”” 
G,. Alf, Gustafson, 
Pierre, So. Dak. 
“We are sending you herewith our 
check in fall, paint was very 
satisfactory and we have recom- 
| mended it to several of our neighbor 
ranchers,”’ -Kerr Live Co. 


Now Send For 
the FREE 
Book 


THE FRANKLIN PAINT CO. 
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Here it isl The most amazing and interesting 
PAINT BOOK you have ever seen — and it’s brand 


new — right off the press. 


We want to send every farmer and property owner who reads 


this paper a 
solutely FREE 


of this beautiful and valuable PAINT BOOK ab- 
id, because it not only pictures and describes 


every conceivable kind of high quality paints, varnishes, enamels and 
stains, and quotes the lowest prices you have ever seen or heard of— 
Direct-from-our-factory-to-you—BUT—this book also tells about our NEW, 
and entirely different way to buy paint—a most remarkable and convenient 
way of buying paint on the most liberal plan you have ever been offered. 


60 Days to Pay 


At Lowest Factory Prices 


Don’t fail to send for this FREE Paint Book and find out all about this astonish- 
ing new plan of buying amy and aff kinds of the best grades of paint on 60 Days’ 
Credit. You will be surprised and delighted when you read this book and see how 


you can paint your house, barns and other build- 
ings—brighten them up like new both inside and 
outside—and do it all 60 DAYS BEFORE YOU 
PAY. There is no red tape to this wonderful new 
easy payment plan—no strings tied to it—no papers 
to sign—no interest to pay—no extras. You simply send for 
the book, and order all the paints, varni enamels, etc., you 
need. You full advantage of our low factory prices and 
We Trust You for 60 Days—give you 2 full months to pay, 


Every Galion Guaranteed 


Back of this wonderful new paint offer is the largest Direct- 
to-User Paint Factory in the world selling paint at wholesale 
factory prices direct to the consumer. For the past 15 years 
our big factory has specialized in making the finest quality of 
paints and paint products and selling them direct to you at 
Money faving Peicee. And we guarantee that every gallon 
of goods that leaves our factory will give perfect satisfaction 
or your money cheerfully refunded. 

Write for this beautiful FREE Paint Book NOW. Don’t wait. 
Don’t deldy. It also contains a hundred and one useful paint 
pointers, helps, suggestions, hints and ideas ou how to paint 
—how to brighten up and renew your furniture, floors, walls, 
woodwork as well as the exterior of your home and buildings. 
Just fill out the coupon or send a -card with your name 
and address on it and we will send this Paint Book and com- 
plete information on our “60 Days to Pay” plan of buying 
paint—by return 


Ut) 8285 FRANKLIN AVE. {Il 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





~~ The Franklin Paint Co. 
SS 8285 Franklin Ave. 
y Cleveland, Ohio 
NN Please send me your FREE Paint 
Book and complete information on 
your NEW oy A buy paint at low fac- 
tory prices “60-Days-Before-You-Pay.” 
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FARMHOUSE WITH A SEWING 
ROOM 


HY is it that so few farm homes 

have a practical sewing room? 
Mrs. Farmer has to do a lot of 
mending and making, very often more 
than her city sister, since there is no dress- 
maker just around the corner. 

The sewing room of a city home is 
usually tucked back in some remote cor- 
ner upstairs, the idea being that the house- 
wife wants to be undisturbed when she is 
fussing over plackets and such things. But 
the farmer’s wife finds such a sewing room 
almost useless; it means a tremendous lot 
of extra steps. 

Somehow, most of us seem to forget 
that Mrs. Farmer spends a very large 
yvart of her time in or near the kitchen. 
There are three heavy meals to cook, 
every day; besides canning, preserving, 
washing, churning, and a dozen other 
odd jobs. If she is to get any sewing done, 
she must utilize the odd moments while 
the water is heating, the bread baking, or 
the jelly cooling. : 

So here is a sewing room opening di- 


rectly from the kitchen. The farmer’s 


wife can keep an eye on the range, as she 
darns the socks or patches the Jumpers. 
But the room is perfectly private; she 
can lock the doors and leave her work 
spread out, knowing that no one will dis- 
turb it while she is somewhere else. How- 
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kitchen; close at hand, yet somewhat 
more private than if set right in the 
kitchen. ' 

The wash room has a toilet, as well as a 
wash basin; a very great comfort and 
convenience to a farm woman. 
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Second floor plan 


The stairway is very central; only a step 
from the front door, and even closer to 
the kitchen. The cellar stairs go down, 


underneath. 
Upstairs are two large bedrooms, and 
another one, somewhat smaller; a 
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Architect's drawing of the completed house 


ever, if needs be, she can bundle all her 
sewing into the two large cupboards; then 
she opens the double doors and uses the 
sewing room as a part of the living room. 
This will be mighty convenient at Christ- 
mastime, for instance, when the young 
folks are home with all their friends. Or, in 
an emergency, this sewing room will Serve 
as a bedroom, particularly in case of sick- 
ness. 2 

So much for the sewing room; now, 
let’s look at the rest of the house. 
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First floor plan 


The kitchen is especially convenient: 
three large cupboards, oil stove, wood 
stove, sink, and soon. The breakfast nook 
is placed between the dining room and the 


comfortable bathroom, placed directly 
over the kitchen. This saves money in 
running pipes. 

The space under the eaves is utilized 
for storage closets. And, by the way, the 
ceilings of the second story are lined with 
heat-proof fabric. This makes the bed- 
rooms wonderfully cool, even in the hottest 
weather. 

The house is built of frame, covered 
with shingles, stucco, or clapboards, 


whichever you prefer.—J. B. Gordon. 
[Editor’s Note: We can furnish blue-prints of 
the house for $2 per set. Write to Farmhouse 
Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Enclose check or money-order for $2 and agk for 
plans No. 1117. We do not furnish specifications 
nor material lists because your local builder can 
prepare these to suit your local conditions.] 


SOW ’ER AGAIN 


Almost any farmer you talk to has tried 
to grow alfalfa at some time. It may have 
been the veriest hazard, but he has tried, 
if in no other way, than by scattering a 
trial package of alfalfa seed in the garden. 
Then, you ask, why is it that alfalfa is 
still found on relatively few farms. It is 
just like any other new thing. Alfalfa has 
its special requirements and the man who 
tries only once usually fails because he 
doesn’t study the game enough to locate 
the hazard. And he doesn’t try over again 
because he gives up after the first plunge. 
What would we do without such men as 
John Buth of Kent county, Michigan, 
and others who do not hang crepe after 
the first failure? Buth’s determination is 
shown in his statement to me about his 
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alfalfa seeding. I said to him, “What do 
you do if your alfalfa seeding fails?”’ In 
very matter-of-fact way he simply said, 
“Sow ’er again.” 

In fact, the last two years are the only 
ones that the Buths have been uniform), 
successful with alfalfa. For seven lony 
years they sowed alfalfa seed, but cut ver 
sketchy alfalfa fields. On some fields their 
hay crop was so small that the hayrak. 
had to be primed before it wouldperate' 

Seven — of discouragements! 'Then 
what? “Sow ’er again.” In the meantim« 
the owner was studying the hazards of 
the green. He must succeed, for each 
ten acres of alfalfa he put in was just 
like buying twenty more acres of land. 

He limed and still limes—uses a carjoa:! 
every yore He spreads two tons to the 
acre of finely pulverized limestone, and 
besides this, the sixty head of cattle he 
keeps on the place make it possible every 
year to cover about half the farm with 
manure at the rate of sixteen tons to the 
acre. 

The Buth rotation is a five-year one- 
corn, oats, alfalfa three years. This acre- 
age gives enough corn to fill two silos, the 
oats give him some feed and a crop the 
same year the alfalfa is sown. Buth uses 
a bushel of oats and nine pounds of 
genuine Grimm alfalfa seed to the acre. 
Last summer parts of Kent county held 
the reeord for being the driest spots in the 
United States, Kansas not excepted, and 
the forty-bushel yield of oats shows that 
moisture was quite to be desired, but for 
all that the alfalfa seeding lived thru, and 
when I was there the last of September the 
alfalfa was a velvety green woof between 
a warp of weathered stubble. The success 
Buth has had- with alfalfa during the last 
two years he attributes to overcoming the 
sour soil and hard wintér hazards by using 
lime and sowing genuine Grimm alfalfa 


seed.—I. J. M. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 
My neighbor Krookshank’s piebald 
colt seems half inclined to faint or bolt 
when Krookshank comes around. The 
bbler droops his bubbled neck aod 
inks away a frightened wreck, all hud- 
died to the ground. The dog pulls in his 
wagging tail, the eider duck grows sick 
and pale, when Krookshank shows his 
face; the bantam hen hangs down her 
quills, the mule grows white around the 
ills and’ totters to his place! Sometimes 
hear old Krookshank shout as if his 
throat were coming out when angry at his 
cow; sometimes I hear him whoop and 
swear in tones that scorch and split the 
air at horses on the plow! I know the 
man and know the facts, he’s often sorry 
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for his acts, and sorry for his words; he’s 
often sorry for the way he raises Ned from 
day to day, abusing hogs and herds; quite 
often when he’s had a blast, his conscience 
twitches hard and fast, but what good 
does it do, for when another thing goes 
wrong he sings again his tantram song, 
and sputters thru and thru! I often wish 
I were his wife, then I’d put tremors in 
his life, I vow i would at that; I’d treat 
him as he treats his shote, his riding pony 
and his goat, his pigeons and his cat. 
Altho I might have sorry spells and ring 
a hundred conscienge bells, I would not 

uit-the game; I'd say, ‘““When you cut out 
the gaff and be a friend to and calf 
I'll treat you just the same!”’—J. Edw. 
Tufft. 
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Gordon -Van Tine Home No. 502 
A 5-room house, unusually well 


pe tc FREE! 


most popular small homes. Materials 


$1629 









This gable-roof barn is so well bolted and 


loft capacity. A remarkable 
= value. 
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and dry. Windows on 
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cludes all lumber, lath, 
shingles, doors, win- 
dows, trim, stair-work, 
hardware, paint, tin- 
work, nails, varnish, 
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Write for 1924 
Wholesale Prices! 


Save With200,000 Other Gordon- 
~~ AL Tay CE Van Tine Customers! Buy Direct 
From Mill! Get Lowest Prices! 


You can have the best-built, most conveniently arranged, finest 

home in your neighborhood—and yet save $200 to $1,000 or 

more! Because we have four big mills in the heaviest timber sec- 

tions—ship by trainload — have our own staff of expert architects 

—sell to over 200,000 customers; and operate at producer’s costs 

plus one small profit, Gordon -Van Tine prices are far below ordi- 
umber markets! 


Safe Arrival 
Guaranteed 


We guarantee high- 
est quality material 
—shipped in sealed car 
direct to your station. 
Everything shipped 
subject to your most 
critical 


;: enamel. Noextras. |inspection. Our 
The “Good Luck” ey, House is built for eee oa. tested by motto is, ‘Satisfaction 
Mg oy oh act ilding. or money back.” 
Oe YS - . 
Four Big Mills 


Davenport, Iowa; St. Louis, Mo.; a Wash.; 
m 


Hattiesburg, Miss. We ship from nearest you. 





5,000 Building 3p-a-Top ._ fm 
Material Bargains! Sea 
L Deen 
ceo Bem, Rke : ES $90 Up 
Butlcts ing Supplies Mouldings Quality Paint *90 Up 
cn cases Paints Stairs All colorsfor every Ready -Cut. 
i  ™ Hothed "Sash ome O1 pasing 3°” 
Windows Glass Wailboard, etc. teed; pergal. =" wang 








Gordon-VantTine Co. 
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¢ 
319 Gordon Street 


tisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Davenport, Iowa 





Build Ready-Cut, or Let Us Figure Your Lumber Bills 


SS You can choose from 200 home plans and 654 sizes and kinds of farm buildings just 
“ the type of home, barn or other building you want. Ready-Cut saves you 18% lumber 
waste and up to 30% labor on the job. 

While Ready-Cut saves you money, if you don’t see the building you want in our 
catalogs, send us your lumber bills on the plan 
you have in mind. We will figure them free, give 
ted and ventilated, you lowest wholesale prices. 


Our 20-Year Guarantee— 


We are the oly concern in the | 
building material business that 
| gives you a 20-year guarantee on | 
your home. Over $1,000,000 re- 
| sources are back of this. 


Ask for Books You Need! 


200 Home Plans—Shows photos, plans, 
specifications, 3 to 9 room homes for 
town or country. 


Barn Book—Pictures and prices of 
every modern t of farm building 
from barns to try houses. 


Material Catalog—Every- 
thing for uilding or remodeling —whole- 
sale prices. 

Fo ee ee FO eS 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. 2 
319Gordon St., y 
Davenport, la. 
Please send me latest prices® 


and Ssopet catalogs. I expecti 
to build a: 


[] House 

(0 Barn 

() Garage 

(] Granary . 

C) Hoghouse 

C) Poultry House 
(] Stock Shed 
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single day; a killdeer 383, and 
a brewer blackbird 442 weev- 
il and larvae. Outbreaks 
of the forest tent caterpillar 
are combated by birds, notwithstanding 
the fact that comparatively few species 
are fond of this hairy caterpillar. A 
rose breasted grosbeak»has been known 
to clean up the potato beetles on a quar- 
teracre of potatees, and this bird should 
be protected for its usefulness in this par- 
ticular way, if for no other reason. The 
bobwhite, or quail, is also an enemy of 
the potato beetle. 
A few of the many other insects in- 
jurious to the farm, orchard, and wood- 
od that are eaten by birds, often in 
large numbers, are the codling moth, 
gypsy moth, brown-tailed moth, tussoc 
moth, elm leaf beetle, cucumber beetle, 
May beetle, leaf-eating beetles, rose beetle, 
wood-boring beetles, horse flies, house fly, 
army worm, span worms, wire worm, 
chinchbug, curculios, and scale insects. 
In aiding day by day in keeping down 
the hordes of insects some birds confine 
their attention chiefly to the insects of 
gardens and fields. Such are the quail, 
which is so fond of the chinchbug, the 
sparrows, and the several kinds of hawks 
that prefer grasshoppers. Others, like 

















Rose-breasted grosbe ak 


the house wren and-the robin, live on in- 
sects that infest both the garden and the 
trees on the farm, including orchard and 
woodland. Still others confine most of 
their attention to woodlands. Of the lat- 
ter the woodpeckers are probably the 
most conspicuous examples, since by the 
peculiar form of the bill, tongue, tail, and 
feet, they are eminently fitted for travel- 
ing about the trunks and branches of the 
trees, and for digging into the wood to 
extract the larvae of the wood-boring 
beetles, which are destructive to trees. 
The brown creeper, the nuthatches, and 
the chickadees live to a considerable ex- 
tent on insects, including many noxious 
species, like scale insects and plant lice, 
that frequent the bark of trees; while the 
vireos and warblers scour the leaves for 
caterpillars and other injurious insects. 
A pair of scarlet tanagers will alone eat 
enough insects in a week to save two 
apple trees. 

Space does not permit the mention of 
many other species; but the fondness of 
the Baltimore oriole for hairy caterpillars 
should be emphasized, since it is one of 
the few birds that eat large numbers of 
such pests as the tent caterpillar; and each 
oriole is easily worth its weight in gold to 
the farm on which it lives. The same is 
true of the cuckoos, which eat hairy cater- 
pillars often to such an extent that the 
lining of the stomach becomes thickly 
studded with the hairs of the caterpillars. 
To remedy this condition the cuckoo 
sheds the liningef its gizzard. The sparrow 
hawk and the swainson hawk take great 
numbers of grasshoppers; swallows of 
various kinds search the air for flying in- 
sects, and dispose of many of the worst of 
the darmer’s pests. The nighthawk, com- 
monly called bullbat, also helps by de- 
vouring great numbers of May beetles, 
grasshoppers, cucumber beetles, potato 
beetles, and numerous other noxious 
kinds. Flycatchers, as their name indi- 


cates, live mostly on insects and are like- 





OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS 


Continued from page 12 


wise helpful in garden, orchard, and wood- 
land. The kingbird, one of the best known, 
sometimes eats bees, but on investigation 
these are found to be almost invariably 
the drones of the hive. 


Destroy Rodent Pests 

Birds, particularly hawks and owls, such 
as the marsh hawk, red-shouldered hawk, 
sparrow hawk, red-tailed hawk, and barn 
owl, also do great good by the destruction 
of rodent pests of the farm, as they often 
feed largely on such of these animals as 
meadow mice, which often cause much 
damage in orchards and fields, also pine 
mice and rats. Some hawks and eagles 
eat large numbers of ground squirrels, 
which when numerous are very injurious 
to grass and other crops; and these birds 
eat also «moles, squirrels, weasels, and 
rabbits. A number of years ago the field 
mice in the lower Humboldt Valley in 
Nevada increased to such an extent that 
they began to lay waste the alfalfa fields, 
and their presence attracted large num- 
bers of hawks, owls, gulls, and even 
herons, which fed extensively on the field 
mice, and thus helped materially to reduce 


the damage. 

Roytietens in many places a bad repu- 
tation on account of their suppdésed depre- 
dations on the poultry yard, but this is 
another case of the good dog Tray, for all 
hawks and owls have suffered from the 
evil deeds of a few of their kind. A few 
species, like the Cooper hawk, the sharp- 
shinned hawk, the pigeon hawk, and the 
great horned owl, must be regarded as 
injurious; but nearly all of the rest are 
really the farmer’s helpers, and while they 
may do some harm under pressure of 
hunger, the enormous good they accom- 
plish in keeping down injurious insects and 
rodents entitles them to the good will and 
even protection of the farmer. In: fact, 
they are among his very best friends. 

In addition to their animal food, birds 
consume a great amount of vegetable 
matter. Some birds, as, for instance, the 
mourning dove, live almost entirely, others 
like the sparrows largely, on such food. 
This is mostly seeds; and weed seed is 
one of the most conspicuous items in the 
diet of birds. It is particularly sought by 
the various kinds of sparrows, and is con- 
sumed in large quantities. It has been 
estimated that in the state of Iowa alone 
a single species of winter resident bird, 
the tree sparrow, consumes in a single 
season 875 tons of weed seeds. The stomach 
of a mourning dove has been found to 
contain 8,800 seeds of various kinds; that 
of a baldpate, or American widgeon, 64,000 
seeds of the spike rush; and that of a mal- 
lard 102,400 seeds of the primrose willow. 

The kinds of seed taken by birds in- 
elude gome of the farmer’s most trouble- 
some weeds, such as the ragweed, beggar’s- 
ticks, sow thistle, lamb’s-quarters, amar- 
anth, bindweed, sorrel, crab grass, foxtail, 
grass, and many others. 

Environment Has Changed 

Man has greatly changed the environ- 
ment for many birds thru the introduc- 
tion of cultivation with the consequent 
destruction of enemies and the production 
of large quantities of suitable food made 
easily available. Conditions are therefore 
favorable for the increase of some species 
and the damage done to gardens and 
grain fields by such birds as the red-winged 
blackbird, the grackle, and the crow, is 
largely traceable to these circumstances. 
In fact, nearly all the serious injury is 
induced by great increase in the numbers 
of certain kinds of birds or by the abun- 
dance of easily available cultivated food. 
Since, furthermore, this injury is chiefly 
local, it can _be prevented or minimiz 
by proper regulative measures. In this 
connection it is well to bear-in mind that 
nearly all the ‘ies that are injurious 
when too dcalei are decidedly bene- 
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ficial in proper numbers. Birds 
like crows and jays, altho 
they have some injurious 
habits, often do good, such 
as eating insects and aiding in the dis. 
semination of the seeds of forest trees, 
and itis seldom, if ever, wise to attempt 
the extermination of such species. 

Other birds, like vultures and gulls. 
act as scavengers and do much good by 
devouring carrion and vegetable refuse 
In the case of vultures this is recognized 
in some places, and they are accorded 
ow protection. Investigation has 
shown that the accusation of their carry- 
ing disease is not borne out to any extent 
by the facts available. 

Game birds, such as the bobwhite and 
ruffed grouse, in addition to the good that 
they do as noxious insect destroyers, have 
a considerablé food value. The wild 
ducks alone killed each year in the United 
States total, at a conservative estimate, 
at least 25,000,000 and théir food value 
at $1 each amounts to $25,000,000. 
Furthermore, revenue can be obtained 
from game birds thru protecting them on 
the farm by the leasing or resultant hunt- 
ing privileges, to say nothing of the in- 
cidental profit to be derived by the 
farmer from hunters for rental of quarters, 
means of transportation, and other neces- 
baries. It is a qustion, however, in which 
way game birds like the bobwhite are 
most valuable to the farmer, whether as !a 
game resource or asinsect and weed seed de- 
stroyers. In lowa and Ohio this particular 
bird is protected all the year round be- 
cause of its economic value to the farmer. 

From what has been said, it is evident 
that birds are as a whole the farmer's 
helpful friends. If he has a controversy 
with them over a few cherries taken from 
his garden, some corn from his field, or a 
chicken from his poultry yard, he should 
not, on account of the misbehavior of a 
few, overlook the great good that most 
of the birds do. 

To get the full benefit of the help of the 
birds the farmer should protest and en- 
courage them. This can be Cone in several 
ways. It is desirable to prevent the shoot- 
ing or disturbing of useful species, except 
possibly game birds during the hunting 
season. Man is really the birds’ worst 
enemy, but proteetion against their other 

















































Mouse skulls from barn owl pellets 





enemies is also worthwhile. The domestic 
cat is, next to man, most destructive to 
birds. Some of their wild-animal enemies 
are rats, weasels, minks, fox squirrels, 
snakes, and the “Cooper and _ sharp- 
shinned hawks. 

Birds may be attracted by planting 
shrubbery and trees for their shelter; and 
if fruit-bearing kinds are selected, food 
will thus be provided, with the advantage 
of diverting the attention of the birds from 
near-by fruit trees, should they have any 
appetite for cultivated fruit: It is also 
well to put up nesting boxes in convenient 
places. In winter when there is snow 02 
the ground, it is often desirable to scatter 
food for the bobwhite, and to maintain 
feeding places for other birds. 
















Tests in North Dakota show that corm 
should be glazed before turning in the 
hogs. To estimate the carrying capacity 
of a field count five pounds of corn gra!2 
for each 100 pounds of liveweight per day: 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





The Opportunity for You to Save Money 


Ward's new complete cataiogue for Spring 
and Summer is now ready, and one free copy 
may just as well be yours, 

The opportunity for Saving, for wise buy- 
ing is at Tous door. It is for you to give the 
answer, Will —— too, save moncy 
Seasog on near! everything you buy? 


How Ward’s Low Prices 
Are Made 


Over 100 expert buyers have been at work 
for months finding and making these Ward 
bargains for you. 

Fifty million dollars worth of merchandise 
has been bought whenever and wherever 
prices were lowest. America and Europe have 
been searched. Vast amounts of ready cash 
have been used to make possible for you and 
your family this great opportunity for saving. 


**Ward Quality” 
is Your Assurance of 
Reliable Merchandise 


Ward’s is a money-saving house. We make 
low prices. But there is one thing always to 
remember when comparing ces. We sell 
only merchandise of *‘Ward Quality.’’ 

We sell only the kind of merchandise that 

will give you satisfaction—that will stand 
inspection and use. We do not sell ‘‘cheap” 
goods. We sell good goods cheap. At Ward’s 
we never sacrifice quality to make a low price. 

And that has stood as our governing policy 
for fifty-one years. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Farm and the Family 
FOR WOMEN; Montgomery-Ward’s first 


catalogue contained 
mostly things for women. So for 51 years our 


Montgoniéiy Ward & G. 


best cBiate Save Bean aiyen te Ge womanly 
and young woman’s needs and wishes. And 
so in New York our own Fashion Experts live 
and work to buy the best New York styles 
for you. You can get at Ward’s the best and 
newest styles in garments with the utmost 
wearing quality without paying the usual 
Fashion profits. 


FOR THE HOME: Al! over Americe 


have been made beautiful, comfortable and 
convenient by articles bought from Ward's. 
Our experts are practical artists in home fur- 
an Bh in this catalogue you will find 
ever new for the home, everything beau- 
tiful, and at a saving that will enable you to 
do even more than you expected in beautify- 
ing your home. 
FOR THE FARM: We know the farm- 
er’s needs. We have 
studied them for over half a century. And so 
we can say to everyone on the farm that at 
Ward's everything for the farm is intelligently 
chosen with practical knowledge of its D nag 
Fencing, hardware, roofing, tillage tools, 
and everything for the autom a reli- 
able quality is offered at a big saving. 


FOR MEN; Suits, overcoats, shoes, every- 

thing the men, young man or 
boy wears can be bought at Ward’ 8, not only 
at a saving, but with assurance of satisfactory 
service in everything you buy. 


One Copy of this Catalogue 
is Yours Free 


One copy of this catalogue with all its op- 
portunities for saving is yours free. 

You need only send Paget oo key AGS 
this coupon and oa complete book will 
be sent -you postpaid free, 

fmt = pce At peg ty ew ge 
on nearly ev ou buy. So send for 
the catalogue. ie pouneelll the Gavies and 
See ol toe te er ad eee 
member of your family. 


24 Hour Service 


Most of our orders are actually shipped 
within 24 hours. 

We have still further improved our service 
for you. After much study and testing new 
methods under supervision of experts we have 
developed a system that makes certain your 
orders will be shipped promptly. 

Our records prove that during the pa 
ted most of our orders were shipped in pee 

urs—nearly all of our orders within 48 
hours. 

Lower prices, better merchandise, and now 
24 hour service. True it is indeed that Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., the Oldest Mail Order 

ouse is Today the Most Progressive. 





j To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Dept. — 60-H 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
, Ore. Ft. Worth Oakland, Cal. 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you) 
Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery 
complete Spring and S 
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| Name Lactoos bee be caabennd 00 0900b064'dhae 
I Address beeetasees 0606 beceudcedessaete ce 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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Portland, Ore. 
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RIGHTS OF FARM VISITORS 


There is a general rule of law under 
which a farmer is not to be held liable for 
injury to a trespasser on his place. For 
example, should a hunter on a farm with- 
out direct or implied invitation from the 
owner or occupant fall into an abandoned 
but uncovered well, he would have no 
valid claim for injuries sustained in con- 
sequence of the foxmeae’a carelessness in 
failing to have the well covered. The gen- 
eral rule is that an owner or occupant of 
premises is not liable for an accident suf- 
fered by a trespasser, unless due to will- 
fulness on the owner or occupant’s part. 

The chief difficulty usually met in de- 
termining the liability for injuries to farm 
visitors arises in determining whether the 
particular visitor was a trespasser or an 
implied invitee. Anyone coming on busi- 
ness, or to return a social call, or on any 
other reasonable errand, is to be regarded 
as an implied invitee, "unless previously 
forbidden to come. But sometimes it 
is hard to determine whether a certain 
person was implicitly invited to come 
upon the place. Such was the case in a 
lawsuit lately before the Missouri Supreme 
court. In that case the plaintiff sued for 
damages on account of having been shot 
on defendant’s farm while coming to the 
place to see two of defendant’s employees. 
The court decided that if defendant fired 
a gun toward a cornfield, without taking 
care to see whether there was anyone 
within range of the gun, he was liable for 
the accident. In the course of its opinion, 
the court said: 

“Tt is claimed that plaintiff was a tres- 
passer, that consequently the defendant 
owed him no duty except not to wantonly 
or willfully injure him, and that he could 
not have done because he was wholly 
unaware of plaintiff’s presence. But plain- 
tiff was not technically a trespasser. There 
exists among farmer folks, as among others, 
an implied invitation to visit each other, 
and nothing appearing to the contrary, 
plaintiff had an implied license to come 
upon defendant’s land for the purpose of 
visiting his friends who were in his em- 
ploy. The defendant, on the other hand, 
had the right to fire his gun anywhere and 
as often as he pleased on his own land, 
provided he exercised ordinary care not 
to endanger the lives of others. Owing to 
the dangers attendant upon the use of 
firearms, the ordinary care he was bound 
to exercise was a very high degree of care.”’ 
—A. L. H.8. 


TOOLS FOR BLASTING 


Few tools are necessary for blasting 
bowlders, but time and labor can be saved 
by having the right ones handy when 
needed. The following list is suggested 
by South Dakota extension workers: A 
wooden pail, ordinary water pail, painted 
iron bar, tamping stick, one or two good 
sharp spades, ordinary pliers, pocketknife 
and round lead pencil. 

The pointed iron bar is for the purpose 
of opening up holes under the rocks. It 
should be from three to five feet long, 
pointed and slightly larger in diameter 
than the sticks of explosive, about one 
and one-half inches. The wooden pail is 
the best kind of a receptacle in which-to 
carry explosives. 
is for water with which to moisten clay 
to keep the mud cap over the explosive 
air-tight 

A tamping stick is easily made from an 
old, heavy pitchfork handle. It is used to 
tamp dirt over the explosive when a rock 
or stump is loaded from beneath. A pick 
is handy to pull the rock to pieces. 

The blasting cap can be crimped on the 
fuse with an ordinary pair of pliers and 
the fuse eut with a pocketknife. The 
round lead pencil is used to make a hole 
in the stick of explosive to admit the cap 
and fuse. A tool that does the work of | 
pliers, knife and pencil may be purchased | 
if it is desired, 








The water pail or jug} 
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never harms. 


Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms: Instant Postum 
{in tins} prepared instantly in 
the cup by the addition of 
boilimg water. Postum Cereal 
{in packages} for those who 
prefer the flavor brought out 
by boiling fully 20 minutes. 
The cost of either form is 
about one-half cent a cup. 


What We Forget 
Between 
15 and 50 


Schools teach, and nearly every home applies 
the rule against coffee and tea for children. 


When middle age comes, a great many 
people remember the facts about the caffeine 
drug of coffee and tea, and how its regular use 
may disturb health. Often they have cause to 
remember what it has done to them. 


How much better it would be not to forget— 
and avoid the penalties! 


Postum is a pure cereal beverage—delightful, 
and safe for any age—at any time. 
breakfast at home, for all the family; good for 
lunch at the club or restaurant; good with the 
evening meal; good with a late night dinner— 
good on any occasion. Postum satisfies, and it 


Why not be friendly with health, a// the time? 


Postum 


for Health 


“‘There’s a Reason” 



















Good for 


















































news aud st i}... 

half a milion pH Unbiased digest 
| of national and world affairs, Chock full ofjust the kind of read- 

ing you want. Fun, fashions, question box, books, hea! 
entertainment and instruction for aL Exciting serial and short 
stories. Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 peoss 13 
| weeks. Money back if not satis# Sample copies free. 
PATHFINDER, 563 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 






































Earn $2,000 Extra This Year 


Representative wanted for old reliable 
oo ny which for fifty years has sold a 
uct in universal use through agents. 
ary home a prospect. Easy to sell. No 
capital or ex oe necessary. Whole or 
part time. beral commissions. Write 
quick for pestiaan. 


Monumental Bronze Co., 
2 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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HOW TO CROP GUMBO 


Soils designated by the term “gumbo” 
include those that are more or less gummy 
and sticky, and they are often poorly 
drained. Because they contain a high per- 
centage of clay, they do not drain easily. 
If an attempt is made to work such a soil 
before it is in proper condition, the te- 
sults are disastrous. 

W. A. Albrecht of Missouri has made 
a careful study of gumbo soils and the 
most satisfactory methods of manage- 
ment. He recommends drainage as the 
first thing to consider. This is best done 
by a combination of tile and open ditches. 
The tile may be omitted, however, if 
the expense appears too great, for it is 
necessary to lay the lines close together. 
The open ditch is made in the natural 
watercourse and the field then plowed 
into permanent lands sixteen to twenty 
rows wide so the dead furrow will drain 
into the open ditch. 

Drainage heips to loosen the soil, and 
after a few years improves its nature con- 
siderably. Corn should be plowed level 
so heavy rains can run off rapidly. The 
open ditch method is the one generally 
used on land recently brought under ok 
tivation. 

The second important consideration in 
the successful management of gumbo is a 
suitable cropping-system, says Albrecht. 
A popular rotation for gumbo is corn, 
wheat, timothy and clover. The corn is 
cut as eariy as ible, the land disced 
and sowed to wheat and timothy. Late 
n the winter, when the ground is “honey- 
ymbed,”’ clover seed is put on. The wheat 
nay be omitted and timothy sown directly 
m the stalks, which may be worked down 
fter the ground is frozen. Alsike may do 
etter than red clover. Oats are not 
ecommended. 

Because gumbo is considered fertile 
here is a general tendency to plant it to 
mm. As a rule, however, it is better 
lited to grass and small grains. Should 
wheat lodge badly, it will be necessary to 
use corn, but ordinarily wheat is prefer- 
able because it can be sown in the fall 
vhen the ground is in good condition. 

irthermore, the fine rooting system of 
heat improves the soil structure. 

The third point to bear in mind with 
imbo is cultivation. Plow in the fall 

ien the soil is in good condition and 

irks easily. If possible, allow at least 
vo rains on it before planting. Use a 
irface cultivator, for it will stay up out 
the sticky soil and form a dust mulch 

t prevents the ground from cracking. 

\void large shovel cultivators and never 
rk gumbo when it is wet. A little haste 
t such a time results in a hard-baked soil. 


AVOID SO-CALLED CHEAP SEED 
Last spring, W. H. Robinson, county 
gent in Jefferson county, Kansas, visited 
of his farmers while he was sowing 
alfalfa. Naturally the talk turned to the 
‘e of seed,. when Robinson found that 
brand being used cost $9 a bushel 
vhile the going priee was $12, 
\ sample of the so-called cheap seed 
taken from the seedbox and sent 
the state agricultural college for a purity 
nd germination test. Twenty-six different 
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kinds of seeds were found in the sample 
besides five different kinds of other crop 
seeds. The weed seeds included dodder, 
foxtail, bueckhorn and crab grass. There 


vas enough dodder in the sample to seed 
200 seeds to the acre if the alfalfa was 
seeded at the rate of ten pounds per acre. 
Only 64.5 percent of the alfalfa seed 
planted germinated. 

\fter the weed seed and dead alfalfa 
seed had been deducted, seed that origi- 
nally cost $9 a bushel actually cost $16.43, 
hot to mention the damage from noxious 
weeds introduced into the fields thru the 
inferior seed. 
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Pour power into cold cylinders 


LASHING sparks from Columbias snap life into the 

chilliest engine. A quick spin—BANG!—and she’s 
off, to chug along for hours without a miss, That’s . 
Columbia ignition. Makes a working engine or a Ford a sg 
pull like a yoke of oxen. Big, fat sparks—millions of a 
them—in every Columbia. Economical batteries—they 
last longer. The Columbia Hot Shot is good company 
for weather-exposed engines; four, five or six Columbia 
cell-power in a water-tight metal case. 

Columbia Dry Batteries are sold by electrical, hard- 
ware and auto accessory shops, marine supply dealers, 
implement dealers, garages, general stores. Insist on 
Columbias. Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts on 
Columbia Ignitor at no extra cost. 


National Carbon Company, Inc., New York, San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited. Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 





Gas engine ignition Motor boat ignition 
Tractor ignition Telephone and telegraph 
Starting Fords Electric clocks 

Firing blasts Protecting bank 
Doorbells and buzzers vaults 


Heat regulators Radio “A” 

Ringing burglar alarms Running toys 

Lighting tents and out- Calling Pullman 
uildings porters 
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omotive Products 
are made to add years of efh- 
cient performance to the life 
of a car—they keep it new 
in appearance after long, 
hard service. 


Because they do this, and 
do it well, they have won 
the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of dealer and user in 
every part of the civilized 
world. 


33,168,416 packages were 
sold to users by 91,879 
dealers last year—an in- 
crease of 43% over 1922— 
They must be good to have 
made good. 


CPt Midiuzcleed 


President 





«q TOP 
b DRESSING 






If it's a torn top, a shabby 
body, squeaky springs, a 
punctured tire, grinding 
gears or a leaky radiator 
there’sa QAizg Product 
for it and for most of a 
car's other needs. 


Ask for the @hiz Handy Manual, No.74 | 


It's Free 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Branches in 27 Principal Cities 
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A PROFIT TOO MANY MISS 

Seven years ago a young man with his 
bride of a few months took possession of a 
little farm of about sixty-five acres, which 
he had inherited from a deceased relative. 
It was a very much run-down farm. The 
land in many places had grown up to 
briers and weeds, and one low section of 
it was covered with a swamp which never 
had produced anything. The fences were 
much dilapidated, and good-sized trees had 
grown up where fences once-ran. 

The house was substantially built, but 
looked weather-beaten and sorely in need 
of paint, while the barn leaked badly and 
had many boards blown off the sides. 
Piles of rubbish and pieces of rusty ma- 
chinery could be seen in many places. 
The house yard was a tangle of coarse 
grasses and weeds, and taken altogether, 
the whole place seemed like a pretty sorry 





———- 

When these young people moved upon 
it, the place was appraised at $1,500, I 
believe, and it is very doubtful if a buyer 
could have been found at that price. 
However, the young folks made the best 
of their unsightly inheritance and went 
to work. The whole farm was newly 
plowed, the swamp drained, and the 
fences put in condition. Soon the house 
blossomed out with a coat of new paint, 
and the loose boards on the barn ceased 
to rattle in every breeze that blew. The 
rubbish and the rusty machinery disap- 
peared, and many unsightly spots seemed 
blotted out. Flower beds appeared where 
nothing but weeds once flourished, and 
green vines began to climb up the pillars 
of the front porch. I have been told that 
the actual money outlay for all the “‘slick- 
ing up” the farm and buildings received 
was less than $300. 

Last spring I understand these young 
people were offered, $5,000 cash for the 
place. They refused it, and who could 
blame them? They had made the farm 
what it was, and it was their first home. 
During the whole seven years it has been 
in their possession the farm has produced 
a good living for them with something 
left over for the savings bank. The differ- 
ence between the appraised value seven 
years ago and the present value of their 
farm represents the profit on the less than 
$300 expended, together with their labor, 
on improvements to their property. 

Ride over the country today and you 
may see hundreds of opportunities where 
the same thing could be done with equal 
if not greater chances for profit than there 
were in the one case cited above. One 
trouble with too many is that their minds 
are too much centered on the outcome of 
their operations for the current year, so 
that they fail to grasp the opportunities 
which a few years may bring. 

A few dollars and a little labor expended 
each year on brightening up the home and 
in improving the appearance of things 
generally, will bring unexpected returns 
not only in happiness, contentment, and 
appreciation of farm life, but also they 
will bring surprising dividends in actual 
dollars and cents.—L. W. H. 





NO HARM FROM FERTILIZER 


| Farmers unfamiliar with commercial 
fertilizer many times hesitate to use it 
because of wild, unfounded stories to the 
effect that it will “kill” the soil, ete. 

At the Missouri experiment station 
there are plots that have received an an- 
nual average application of 777 pounds 
of high-grade fertilizer for thirty years. 
And yet they are still yielding as well as 
plots receving a six-ton application of 
barnyard manure. 
become apparent during such a long period 
of heavy applications, the farmer who 





crop in the rotation, or an average of 
——— less than fifty pounds per acre, 
nothing to fear, 





Pipe 
Will do anything; 
anywhere, that is 
possible with any 
pipewrench. Made 
to stand wor en 
abuse. Has insert 
jaw in handle re- 
placeable when 
worn; drop-forged 
steel frame that will 
not break and pro~« 
tecting guards for 
adjusting nut; 8 sizes 
—6 to 48 inches, 
You will find a thous 
sand and one uses 
for a TRIMO Pipe 


»VW AUNE XO 





OTHER 


Wrench on the’ TRIMO 
farm. Ask your TOOLS 
dealer. include Mon- 
Bey ware 

TRIMONT MFG, Wrenches 
Co. a 
ROXBURY, MASS. TRIMO. 


TRIMO 








If no bad results have | 


applies less than 200 pounds to only one | f 





RESET DOOR KNOBS-STOP LEAKS WIth 


SMOOTH ON lt 


PRS motor) diators, etc. 
EE illustrated booklet 


sent on re- 
——- 


quest. 
SMOOTIEON 
REPAIR 


Oe Stee 
BOOK 


ror FREE BOOK Exes 





Dept. 45-A. Jersey City, N.J.,U.8.A. 
FOR 
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show cards at home in your spare time 
Quickly and easily learned by our new simple 
method. Nocanvassing or soliciting Weshow 
you how, guarantee you work at home no 
matter where you live and pay cash each week. 
Particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM Ltd. 
fyxhorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
1/0 Adams Bidg 


Everyone Buys Every Day 


Some + of®urline. You can take ordersfor com- 
plete of groceries, paints, roofing, motor oils, tires 
and radio sets, from institutions, boarding houses 
and private families. We deliver and collect. OW 
oods are nationally known and guaranteed quality 


ust show samples and secure large orders. No capita 


or selling experience necessary. Heavy re-orders make 
a steady, profitable business. Address 
Hitchcock- Hill Company, Dept. 233, Chicago 





References, amy dank or express company. 
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CHECK CORN TEST RESULTS 


There are still a few men farming who 
doubt the value of corn germination 
tests because they say, “Corn may grow 
well in a box of sawdust under the stove 
but when planted in the field the results 
are entirely different.” 

In order to check up on the value of 
sed corn testing and also to furnish a 
demonstration if possible of the great 
importance of planting only tested and 
disease-free seed, the county agent of 
Kent. county, Illinois, visited four farmers 
in his territory and selected thirty ears 
of the best seed corn of each. From each 
of the thirty ears ten grains were sent 
to the experiment statien for germination 
tests. After the results of the tests were 
reported the samples were divided into 
three classes, A, B, and C, according to 
vitality of kernels, as shown by the 
station test. Class A was the highest. 

The ears in each class were then 
planted separately on four different farms 
of Kent county. Data was secured during 
the growing seasons as to the number of 
missing stalks and the initial stand in 
200 hills in each class. 

In every instance class C. corn showed 
more missing stalks than either classes 
A or B. In two demonstration fields, 
class A corn showed fewer missing stalks 
than class B. In the other two demon- 
strations class B corn had fewer missing 
stalks than class A, due chiefly in both 
cases to the fact that the class B corn was 
planted on richer and higher land than 
was used for class A. After making allow- 
ance for differences in soil condition in the 
various fields, it was found that there was 
a difference of fifteen bushels per acre in 
favor of class A corn as compared with 
class C, 


A RICHER-SOILS PROGRAM 


While a soil-improvement program that 
will fit all farms is as impossible as a uni- 
versal hat to fit all heads, a general plan 
is very useful by which to check one’s own 
farm operations. From the results of years 
of careful experiments and research work 
the Missouri College of Atriculture has 
outlined six points which must be observed 
if the fertility of soils is to be increased 
and the increase made in a profitable way. 
The Missouri Plan of Soil Improvement, 
as the outline is called, may well be care- 
fully studied by farmers anywhere in the 
cornbelt. The plan is as follows: 

1. A crop rotation, which includes 
clover or some other good legume at least 
once in every four years, must be adopted 
and followed. 

2. All crop refuse such as straw, stalks, 


stubble and manure must be returned to 
the soil. 

3. Acid or sour soil must be limed. This 
is necessary in order that clover and other 


lime-loving legumes which are needed in 
the rotation may be grown successfully. 

4. Phosphorus must be returned to the 
soil because under any system of farming 
phosphorus is continually sold off the farm 
either in grain or in the bones of livestock. 
Missouri soils are naturally low in this 
important element of plant food. With 
4 continued removal it is obvious that this 
element must be supplied if our soils are 
to be productive. 

5. Soil washing or soil erosion must be 
controlled as far as practicable. It is im- 
possible to build up rolling land by careful 

andling if washing is allowed to continue 
and more plant food is washed away each 
year than it is possible to return to the 
80] " 
_ 6. The last essential in this plan of soil 
improvement is to adapt the system of 
farming to the soil. Certainly Missouri 
armers have a long way to go in the mat- 
ter of working out systems of farming that 
are adapted to their particular soil con- 
dition. At present, on many farms we find 
land utilized continually for certain crops 
for which it is not adapted in the least. 
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“She rides like a parlor car!” 


There’s a reason for it 


This motorist knows that properlyinflated 
tires make his car “ride like a parlor car” 
because they lay a track as they roll along 
—a track of springy, resilient air that ab- 
sorbs the irregularities of the road. 


He has learned that too much air makes 


his tires as hard and lifeless as solid rubber 


—that too little air causes tubes and shoes 
to wear out long before their time. 


There is a correct pressure for your tires. 
Send for our free book, “Air—the most elusive 
prisoner,” which tells you how to maintain the 
proper pressure and get 100% in comfort and 
service. 


The Schrader Tire‘’Pressure Gauge records’ 


your air pressure accurately. There are three 
types: the low pressure angle-foot gauge made 
especially for “balloon” tires; the straight 
gauge for standard passenger car tires; and the 
angle-foot for use with trucks, wire or disc 
wheels, and wheels with large spokes or thick 
brake drums. 


See the Schrader Exhibit at the Chicago 
Auto Show: Jan. 26-Feb. 2. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 
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You can get this 
Schrader Angle - Foot 
Tire Gauge or the other 
two types of Schrader 
Gauges at any motor 
accessory shop, garage 
or hardware store. 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - Tire Gauges 
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WHAT LIFE INSURANCE MEANS 


A number of years ago, when quite a 
young man, I was persuaded to e out 
a life insurance policy. That policy will 
come due in a few years, and it was the 
best business venture I ever made, altho 
I have other policies taken out later. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be con- 
siderable prejudice against this form of 
protection, especially among farmers and 
country residents. If anyone had the 
chance to see its benefits as I have, I am 
sure they would no longer object to it. 

At the time I took out the policy, I was 
working for a small daily wage for a rail- 
road conftpany—the farm boy, sick of the 
farm, trying to make a fortune in the city. 
I worked for that company nearly twenty 
years and did not become president. 
earned that only one can reach that 
eminence, so visions of the early days on 
the farm came back with ever-increasing 
strength, until I decided to go back to the 
land. Meanwhile, I had married and had 
a family to support, so my savings had 
been rather meager. In short, I did not 
have the money to buy a farm. We had, 
however, kept up our payments on the 
life insurance. 

Wife and I found a place we wanted, so 
I wrote to the insurance company and 
asked how much I could borrow on my 
policy. Wonder of wonders! I could bor- 
row enough to buy the place, and at an 
interest rate of only five percent. I did it, 
and we have been on the farm a number 
of years. During the war the interest rate 
was increased to six percent, but we have 
paid up the most of the sum we borrowed 
so, when the policy becomes due, it will 
be like getting money from home. It will 
be ours. 

After borrowing on the original policy, 
we took out another policy to serve as a 
oe pee for the family. This was the 

ind upon which a certain amount is paid 
for ten years, then at maturity—twenty 
years—a stated sum is paid us. I also have 
a straight life policy, upon which payments 
are to be made for a certain number of 
years, then, at my death, the estate will 

nefit. This was taken more against ac- 
cidents than for any other purpose. 

I would not have owned a farm today 
had I not invested in life insurance at an 
early age. Wife and I have found it 
hard to meet the premiums on more than 
one occasion, but we have always been 
able to do it in time. 

“If you had saved the money and put 
it in the bank, you would have had just 
as much,”’ somebody says. ‘True, but I 
was not the kind of young fellow who could 
resist having a few of the pleasures of life. 
After I got the policy, I realized I had to 
save, and I did it systematically. We 
kept it up after marriage. 

Life insurance surely is one of the bless- 
ings of modern life which we ought to be 
thankful for. However, one should study 
the question carefully before signing up. 
There are agents who will tell you all sorts 
of big stories. Do not believe them, but 
look into the matter for yourself, and do 
not take a policy until you understand 
every word of it. Fortunately, the state 
laws protect policyholders to some ex- 
tent; attiailien it is well to be careful 
and know what you are getting for the 
money.—C. H. C., N. H. 





Repairing Farm Machinery and Equipe 
ment, by G. H Radebugh, is a real shop 
manual, written with the farm shop in 
mind. As a matter of fact, a book of 
this sort is as much a necessity to a 
farmer with a shop and tools as most of 
the tools. We cannot any of us be 
specialists on one certain set of tools on 
the farm. A farmer has to be, in a 
measure at least, his own plumber, tin- 
smith, blacksmith, welder and general 
all-around mechanic. Hefe is a 
which will put him on the track where 
he can get the most from his equipment. 


It tells how to do things with tools. 
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Priceless Service 


Despite fire or storm or flood, a telephone operator 
sticks to her switchboard. A lineman risks life and 
limb that his wires may continue to vibrate with mes- 
sages of business or social life. Other telephone em- 
ployees forego comfort and even sacrifice health that 
the job may not be slighted. 

True, the .opportunity for these extremes of service 
has come to comparatively few; but they indicate the 
devotion to duty that prevails among the quarter-million 
telephone workers. 

The mass of people called the public has come to 
take this type of service for granted and to use the tele- 
phone in its daily business and in emergencies, seldom 
realizing what it receives in human devotion to duty 
and what vast resources are drawn upon to restore service. 


It is right that the public should receive this type of 
telephone service, that it should expect the employment 
of every practical improvement in the art, and should 
insist upon progress that keeps ahead of demand. Tele- 
phone users realize that dollars can never measure the 
value of many of their telephone calls. The public 
wants the service and, if it stops to think, cheerfully 
pays the moderate cost. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL. SYSTEM 


x) w 
ans One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





< AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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| Two pleasant ways to relieve a cough 
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You should read Successful Farming advertisements before your 
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ALFALFA SEED 


A crop of alfalfa hay produced from 
seed received from Argentina, South 
America, has been harvested at the Mich- 
igan station, East Lansing, and yielded 
one ton per acre less than northwest com- 
mon, according to Professor J. F. Cox, i 
charge of farm crops investigations at that 
station. Professor Cox stated recently 
that the Argentina alfalfa would probably 
be killed the first severe winter. 

During the past year many reliable 
seed dealove | in touch with the trend of the 
trade and desirous of treating their cus- 
tomers fairly have been seeking informa- 
tion concerning the value of Argentina 
seed which is now being imported in con- 
siderable quantities. Professor Cox’s one- 
year test is valuable in indicating the 
probable inferiority of seed from Argen- 
tina, but more tests are needed for a defi- 
nite solution to the problem. 

Professor Cox also stated that African 
seed is now being imported to some ex- 
tent and that it is probably inferior to our 
hardy common. He believes that the seed- 
ing of inferior seed—seed not adapted to 
withstand the winter under cornbelt con- 
ditions—is responsible for more alfalfa 
failures than any other one thing. 

At a meeting of the International Crop 
Improvement association held at Chicago, 
Decensiail 4th, it was the consensus of 
opinion of experts from many states that 
the importation of large quantities of 
alfalfa seed that is not adapted to with- 
stand our northern winters is a serious 
menace to the development of this crop. 

hese seed specialists stated that alfalfa 
growers should purchase their seed from 
ible sources. They believe that north- 
western grown common and Grimm are 
lependable in the northern states, while 
Kansas and Nebraska-grown seed are 
sufficiently hardy for most of the corn- 
belt. 

Seed produced in Utah and farther 
south is suitable only for regions of similar 
climate where it is considerably milder 
than in the cornbelt. Seed imported from 
the milder regions of Turkestan, Arabia, 
and the Mediterranean regions, as well as 
Peruvian seed, is sure to result in crop 
failure when seeded in the cornbelt.— 
FP. S. W., Iowa. 


SOIL THAT IS WASHED AWAY 
Continued from page 11 
ve the dam, an elbow attached and a 
section of tile placed in a vertical position. 
The water collecting above the dam will 
deposit its load of silt and flow out thru 
the tile. Put in four posts around the 
vertical tile and place woven wire; this is 
to prevent trash from stopping the tile. 
\s the gully fills up, add additional 
lengths of tile and increase the height of 
the dam. It is always necessary to keep 
~ level of the dam built up above the 
op of the tile to prevent the water break- 
ing : .cross and washing it out. It is neces- 
sary in many cases to provide a series of 
small dams on steep slopes, while one 
large dam will often take care of a gull 
that has formed across an area wit: 
little slope. 
l'armers cannot pay too much attention 
to this problem. Our future production 
depends on the soil, and we cannot afford 
to let it wash away. Different conditions 
will Justify different treatments. It may 
be that a more carefully planned rotation 
or better tillage methods is all that is 
hecessary, or it may be that contour farm- 
ing or drainage or terracing will have to 
be resorted to. On farms where gullies 
have formed the owners should not delay, 
but adopt a method that will stop the 
washing. The dam is probably the most 
elective method. 


You need farmers’ bulletin 1194, 
Operating a Home-Heating Plant. Ask 
- U nited States department of agricul- 

, Washington, D. C.., for it. 
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The Car Builders 
KNOW Batteries 


That explains why far 
more automobile makers 
have always used Willard 
Batteries than have used 
any other make— 


Why 137 car and truck 
builders have adopted them 
as original equipment— 


And why 93 per cent of 
these manufacturers have 
always used Willards. 


What better way is there 
to select the battery for your 
car than to pick the outstand- 
ing choice of the car builders? 








There is a Willard Service Station near you. 














WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 


A contract just entered into by the 
Norwegian and Soviet governments calls 
for the delivery of 20,000 tons of Rus- 
sian rve to Norway. This order brings 
the total of Russian rye purchased by 
Norway during 1923 to 55,000 tons. 

Australian Irrigation Project 

Two million acres of what is said to 
be splendid agricultural land will be 
opened to settlement as a result of the 
Murray river project now under way in 
Australia. An area of 200,000 acres has 
already been irrigated that is supporting 
75,000 people. With the increased water 
supply ait is expected that a population 
of 750,000 can be cared for. The prin- 
cipal products are dried fruits, wines, 
canned foods, butter and wheat. 

Cubans Like Our Breakfast Foods 

Travelers in the United States from 
Cuba have carried home the idea of 
American breakfast foods. The use of 
a cereal, especially oatmeal and wheat 
farina, promises to eventually become 
general over the island. Retailers re- 
port that sales of this commodity are 
increasing each year. 

Salt Pork to Norway 

Norway offers an excellent market for 
salt meats. A large shipment of salt 
beef and pork recently arrived there 
from = _ the United States. Norwegian 
housewives are especially fond of bone- 
less salt pork from America because of 
its cheapness and excellent quality. Dur- 
ing the first week in November 12,200 
barrels of salt mutton were imported 
from Iceland by the Norwegians. 

United States Exports Eggs 

Reports that Chinese eggs are being 
imported into the United Stategin large 
quan tities do not mean that the Ameri- 
can hen is behind her schedule. Ex- 
ports more than offset imports in quan- 
tity. Furthermore, Chinese imported 
eggs are mainly dried and frozen and go 
to iarge bakeries, confectioners, etc., 
while American exports are principally 
shell eggs. During the ten months end- 
ing October 1923. the United States ex- 
ported 24,000,000 dozen shell eggs valued 
at $6.500.000 Cuba, Canada, Mexico 
and the United Kingdom absorbed the 
bulk of our exports. 


FARMERS MAKE QUAIL PRESERVE 


Country districts immediately about 
towns and _ cities are usually infested by 
hunters, gun toters, and air gun artists. 
Farmers are often put to their wits’ ends 
to know how to protect theiranimals, much 
less maintain a supply of quail, rabbits, 
and other wild game on the land. 

Peru, Bm, boasts of a population of 
16,000 people, and until the farmers of 
Washington township, just south of the 
city, took concerted action, they had to 
admit that their wild game supply was 
inversely proportional to the city’s popu- 
lation 

During Oscar Struble’s term as presi- 
dent of the Washington township farm 
bureau, the condition came to a head, and 
a plan was initiated to prevent further 
encroachments upon the wild game of 
that township. The farm bureau made the 
township a game preserve, a place where 
quail could “Bob White” without fear 
of being stalked and where only rabbits 
could be taken. 

The organization supplied eight-inch 
boards, a tin stencil reading “No Hunting 
—Game Preserve,” and paint; the boys 
in the manual training class of the Wash- 
ington township consolidated school cut 
the boards and painted the signs. Every 
farm was supplied with one of these signs. 

I was told that there were both quail 
and rabbits in this township that had 
never heard the crack of a gun, and from 
all appearances every farm had posted 
the “Game Preserve” sign which had 
been made for it.—I, J, M., Ind. 
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Miami Beach road lighted with General Electric Novalux Highway Lighting Units. 
More than 300,000 miles of improved highways in the United States are unlighted. 


Friendly ties of light 


Thirty years ago 
the General Electric 
Company builtfor the 
Wew York Edison 
Company a generator 
with a lighting capac- 
ity of 16,000 candle 
power. Now G-E 
is furnishing light 
and power companies 
with generators 80 
times as powerful as 
this wonder of 1894. 


Since 1878, when electric 
street lights first appeared, 
electricity has become a giant 
worker, performing a myriad 
of tasks. The use of elec- 
tricity has quadrupled in ten 
years, 


The advance of electrical en- 
gineering is now carrying far- 
flung electric lines over the 
countryside, lighting high- 
ways as well as streets— 
linking communities with 
“ribbons of light.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





GENTS Gano 


FORD AUTO FI GG or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you_with 


Besides Big Cash Profi 


Not a contest or guessing scheme. - straight 
| out business offer to men ambitious to make WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 


money and willing to work. 


making as high as $1,000 in 60 days selling 155 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can- 
Super Fyr-Fyter Lo ERR 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing 


work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 


We have men Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 








to garages, stores, hotels, factories, schools 
and homes. We train each man carefully, start High School Course 


him right, help him along, pay big commis- 


sions and offer a Ford Auto to hustlers with- 
ou’ cost. Write us today—a post card will do. Te: 2 Years # 


The Fyr-Fyter ." ., 1515 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Daytoa, D 
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IMPORTED CLOVER SEED 

Red clover seed imported from southern 
Europe is worthless for cornbelt condi- 
tions as proven by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture in cooperation 
with a number of state experiment sta- 
tions ¢n the Middle West. This European 
seed makes a good growth the first season 
but is unable to withstand the winters 
in the cornbelt, according to these tests. 

In view of the fact that the production 
of domestic red clover seed is less than 
fifty percent of normal, a serious shortage 
of reliable seed confronts cornbelt farmers. 
The reports come from many sources that 
European seed is being shipped into the 
United States by the boat load to make 
up for the deficiency. 

Cornbelt farmers will wisely purchase 
direct from growers in their own com- 
munities, or from reliable seed companies 
who are willing to guarantee their seed 
to be free from a mixture with the Eu- 
ropean. 

If unable to purchase red clover that 
the grower is sure has been produced in 
the northern part of the United States, or 
under equally as severe climatic condi- 
tions elsewhere, alsike, or sweet clover or 
soybeans, may well be substituted for red 
clover the coming year. 

In the test with imported clovers con- 
ducted by the Iowa station at Ames, seed 
from Italy, France, Bohemia, Wales, and 
Australia almost completely winterkilled. 
Seed from north Germany and Hungary, 
as well as that from Chili, South America, 
is described as poor to fair from the stand- 
point of winterkilling. At thé Minnesota 
station at Minneapolis, Finnish and Polish 
seed were the only ones of the imported 
red clovers that did not winterkill. 

According to Doctor Pieters, in charge 
of clover investigations of the United 
States department of agriculture, the best 
seed received in this country from abroad 
comes from South America. He states 
that Italian seed is worthless in the North 
and is susceptible to disease in the South. 
French and Chilian seed give fair results, 
particularly in the southern part of the 
cornbelt, according to Dr. Pieters. 


A RENTER THAT PROSPERED 
Continued from page 15 


work myself. Of course, there are times 
when I have to have a man for a few days. 

I have six cows from which I sell forty 
to fifty pounds of butter a week. I find 
I can do better by making butter than 
by selling milk or cream. Each year I 
raise about 100 to 120 head of hogs and 
a calf or two. The hogs are divided into 
spring and fall pigs. 

I hardly raise enough feed for my cows 
and hogs. However, I would rather be in 
a position where I have to buy grain 
than have a surplus. Selling off grain does 
not help the fertility. With only six cows 
I haven’t use for a silo. I winter my cows 
on alfalfa hay, having six acres in this 
legume. It also provides pasture for my 
hogs and some winter feed for the sows. 

Desiring to get along with the least 
amount of labor, I have a three-year rota- 
tion of crops.. Corn, oats and clover is 
the way I get over my farm. I could make 
this four years, but I think corn twice on 
the same field is hard on the ground. 

[ take in around $2,000 a year from my 
arm. At least, I did this one year I kept 
ords. Ordinarily I am too busy to keep 
oks, but I happen to know that I am 
t going backward. 
| forgot to tell you that in saving the 
1oney for my farm [I also raised four 
children, All of them have been thru high 
school or better. One of the boys is teach- 
ing school, another girl is in normal. It 
costs money to send children thru school, 
so this meant I had to work and scratch 
harder in order to reach my goal. But 
When one has a fine family he doesn’t 
mind doing a little extra work to get 
ahead. Children, you know, are the most 
valuable crop we have on the farm. 


ros 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
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The family’s crests 


YOU RECOGNIZE these trademarks. They 
are the crests of manufacturing mem- 
bers of the General Motors family— 
symbols made immensely valuable by 
years of public confidence. 


Some of these products which they 
represent contribute to the merit of 
other trustworthy motor cars and find 
a wide variety of uses outside of the 
automotive industry. 


“Product of General Motors”’ is your 
assurance that back of each company 
are the resources and strength of the 
whole big family of which it is a part. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick « CapimttAc « CHEVROLET * OLDSMOBILE 
Oaxitanp « GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC Deferred 
Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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HARVEST ORCHARD DIVIDENDS 


Give It a Chance and an Orchard Will Make You Money 


By L. S. GOODE 
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Here is proof of orchard profits; the old orchard is being enlarged 


T has been said, and with a lot of truth, too, that the very 
difficulty of successfully raising pears is what makes the 
business profitable to the man who is willing to put into it 

the energy demanded for success. It seems to me that pears 
are not the only thing of which this is true. You can take your 
livestock, your grain crops, your poultry, as well as your fruit, 
and if there were no problems to overcome there would be no 
limit to the production, and the bottom would be knocked out 
of prices, or it would be knocked so low that there would be no 
profit in the deal to the grower after 
a little while . 

But in the fruit business there are some 
beneficent enemies that are going to 
make it.impossible for the shiftless grow- 
er any place to make a profit, or even 
interest on the value of land devoted to 
the crop. Codling moth and scab are 
going to reduce competition for the good 
apple grower; brown rot and curculio will 
take care of the good peach grower; 
blight will help the good pear grower; 
mildews and black rot are sure to put 
the shiftless grape grower out of business. 

It is due to these enemies to fruit trees 
and vines that profit stories are made pos- 
sible. Had everyone been able to get 





alone a bushel or two to sell. His trees were sprayed in 1923 at 
a cost of just about $4.50. Now listen to what this home or- 
chard did: 

Over three hundred and fifty bushels of apples were borne 
by this orchard, the biggest crop ever produced by these trees, 
and a crop of unusually high quality, and almost entirely free 
of worms. At the time I got this report a hundred and twenty- 
five bushels of these apples had been sold at $1.50 a bushel! 
That is almost $200 right there, and there were more apples to 
sell, It’s no wonder Mr: Michelson is 
now strong for spraying. 

I was over in Jackson county, Iowa, 
a few years ago, and I declared at that 
time I had never seen such remarkable 
bluegrass as theirs in the state of Iowa. 
It is a great livestock country, but they 
have apples, too, for now I hear of what 
one of those Jackson county orchards 
has done. 

Ben Walker is the county agent of 
Jackson county, and as he was driving 
to the Brouillard farm year before last 
he met a truck headed for Dubuque with 
eighty baskets of apples, and when he 
got to the farm he found Mr. Brouillard 
and two helpers in the orchard filling 
baskets for another load. 





fruit merely for the planting there-would 
be nothing remarkable in the story of 
Ford Brouillard’s profitable Jackson . 
county, lowa, orchard of three-quarters 
of an acre, for his profit was due to good 
riddance of insect pests and disease, accomplished thru spraying. 
Spraying would not have increased the amount of salable fruit 
in certain Louisa county, Iowa, orchards had there been no in- 
sects to fight. The story of a 
certain farmer near Beresford, 
South Dakota, would never have 
been written had there been no - 
insects or scab in the neighbor- 
hood to destroy the apple crop of 
the neighboring unsprayed or- 
chards. This particular farmer 
had only twelve trees in his or- 
chard, but he pruned them and 
sprayed them and as a result got 
more sound fruit than his family 
could possibly use. One of his 
neighbors who had forty trees, 
or thereabouts, failed to spray 
and prune, and so got only scab- 
by, wormy, small stuff from his 
trees, and not much of that. 
This neighbor actually found it 
necessary to come to the man 
who sprayed and buy his winter 
supply of apples. A dozen or fifteen trees produced a supply 
of fruit for several families because they were sprayed and 
pruned; forty trees failed to produce enough for one inasmuch 
as they were neglected. Draw your own conclusion. 

There is M. O. Michelson who farms in Lincoln. county 
South Dakota, over across from Iowa, who sprayed and cared 
for a home orchard of twenty-five trees. To hear him tell it, the 
Michelsons have had a pretty hard time in the years past getting 
enough fruit from these trees to supply their own needs, let 


Aside even from the cash in the game, the 
youngsters ought to have fruit like this 





One thing mighty nice about an orchard is that even rough 
land can be adapted to this money-making crop 





“Spraying,” replied Mr. Brouillard, 
when asked how he got results from his 
orchard. 

Would you be interested in seeing the 
figures for receipts and expenditures on Ford Brouillard’s three- 
quarters of an acre of orchard? We were interested, and you 
will be, too. His limesulphur cost him just $5.75. The cost of 

his lead arsenate was $2, baskets 
came at $30, and truck hire cost 
$16. That makes a total for 
cash disbursements of $53.75. 

Note Mr. Brouillard has not 
figured land rent or labor charges, 
but see if you wouldn’t feel like 
he could make out all right on 
the $300 he received for 275 
bushels. In addition there were 
75 bushels given away, some 
sold cheaper, some put away for 
home use, and he had to turn 
down orders for the first-grade 
fruit simply because he hasn't 
enough trees to care for the de- 
mand. He didn’t count the value 
of the fourteen bushels of pears 
he had. He could have charged 
that three-quarters of an acre of 
trees up with $100 for labor, in- 
terest, taxes, etc., in addition to the $53.75 for material and 
hauling, and still would have made nearly ten percent on 2 
valuation of $2,000 an acre. Let it be settled definitely, you 
don’t have to venture beyond the limits of the cornbelt to get 
a good profit from an orchard. 

In fact, the way things are right now there isn’t a much better 
place anywhere on earth for an orchard than right here in the 
cornbelt. There is a list of varieties for your farm home orchard 
even tho you find the commercial end (Continued on page 58 
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A better place to farm— 


It will be worth your while to learn 
more about the farming opportunities 


of Oregon! 
© 


Larger yields, lower costs, greater 
profits—this is what Oregon offers 
the farmer—offers you today. For 
not only are acre yields higher, but 
for the most part these yields are ob- 
tained on land that averages lower in 
price than the lands in the eastern 
states, 


Hand in hand with high yields goes 
high quality in Oregon. Crop failures, 
moreover, are much rarer than in the 
eastern states, 


Oregon has within its boundaries 
farm lands that are suited to the very 
widest range of products—from the 
cattle, sheep and sturdy grains of 
Central Oregon to fancy apples, pears 
and berries of the Willamette and 


other valleys. 





1401 B liners E.R. ge 
ur. a “7 
547 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ili. 


Please send me the free book, 
**Oregon for the Farmer.’ 


FT ABM. oo cdcicctcccsoesce sees 
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In Oregon you can grow the crops 
you aré used to growing, on soil and 
under conditions with which you are 
familiar. You do not have to acquaint 
yourself with a new set of agricul- 
tural conditions. You can farm in 
the way you are used to farming— 
only better. 


And here you will live in a natural 
wonderland—a country that possesses 
in its several localities a variety of 
balmy and bracing climates. In some 











a better place to live 


sections roses grow the year around. 
No state is more healthful. 


Oregon has stretches of open grain 
farming country, and settled commu- 
nities with every improvement and 
convenience. It has fine roads, 
schools, chutches—all the things that 
make farm life enjoyable. 


The free book, “Oregon for the 
Farmer™ tells you in detail about 
these things—gives you accurate and 
authoritative information about this 
great state and the opportunity it 
holds for you. Fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R., Chicago, Ill; A. J. Dickinson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn.; A. B. 


Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


The Chicago Burlington 8 Quincy RR. 
The Great Norther Ry. 
The Northern Pacific Ry. 
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Put in a garden 


Time spent witha 
Planet Jr. Seeder or 
Whee! Hoe in the garden 
s the biggest cash 
re stele tis rm. Grow 
what you eat and keep 
that 40¢ at home which 
the Department of Agri- 
says is what the 
‘an farm home 
spends out of every food 


Planting with the Planet 
. No. 4 Combination 
Drill and Wheel Hoe isa 
matter of minutes. U 
the horse hoe if you will, 
the wheel hoe for closer 
work. Planet Jr. imple- 
ments are made by 
house specializing for 50 
years on seeding and 
cultivating equipment, 
the largest manufac- 
turers of field and garden 
tillage tools exclusively 
in the world. 





catalogue tells 
y. Get one from 
your dealer or from us. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


5th and Glenwood Ave., 
Philadelphia 
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STARTING A VINEYARD 


There seems to be some variety of 
grapes suited to the climate of every 
section of the country. Why is it, then, 
that we find large sections where grape 
vines are limited to one or two, just for 
family use? Grape culture is a fasci- 
nating occupation and the fruit is surely 
one of the most useful of the products 
of the temperate zone, because the fresh 
fruit is surely one of the best, not to 
mention the conserves and jellies which 
may be.concocted from it. Then, also, 
there is grape juice, surely one of the 
best of Dame Nature’s beverages. 

It is a very easy matter to start a 
vineyard and requires but a few years 
to have the vines in bearing. If you 
have a good vine, take cuttings of the 
last season’s growth during the dormant 
season. Each cutting should have four 
good buds. Tie these cuttings in bundles, 
being careful to note which is the top 
in order that they may be planted right 
end up. Cover the bundles of cuttings 
with moist earth until it is time to set 
them in the ground. Then, in the spring, 
select a fertile spot in the garden and 
set them in the ground, leaving two 
buds above the surface. Cultivate these 
plants carefully during the season and 
the next spring they will be large enough 
to set where they are to remain perma- 
nently. 

The ground for the vineyard should 
be carefully prepared and fertilized. Run 
the rows north and south, .eight feet 
apart, and set the plants eight to twelve 
feet apart in the row. Grow seme other 
crop on the land if you wish, And prac- 
tice clean cultivation. Tie each plant 
to a stout stake set firmly in the ground. 
When the plants are large enough, tie 
them to a wire drawn from stake to 
stake about two feet from the ground. 
A second wire can be used two feet 
higher as the plants increase in size. 
Annual pruning will keep the vines 
within bounds and make them yield 
fine fruit. This pruning should be done 
in the late fall or very early in the 
spring. Unlike most of our temperate- 
zone fruits, the flowers are borne on 
wood of the current season’s growth, 
hence the pruning, if done in the spring, 
should be done very early. 

There are few pests to bother the 
grape vines, except in those sections 
where grapes are grown as a commercial 
proposition. It is, thefefore, an easy 
matter to grow a ‘supply for home use 
without an outlay of much labor.—C. 
H. C. 





SCHOOL MONEY FROM SPRAYING 


One day while passing a small town 
bank in Indiana I noticed a very fine 
display of apples in the window. There 
was not a worm hole to be seen, nor any 
signs of disease—perfect specimens pro- 
duced in territory where it is commonly 
accepted that good apples cannot be 
grown. 

Investigation developed the fact that 
these apples were sprayed by Robert 
Jackley, a boy enrolled in the vocational 
course offered by the high school. Thru 
his work in school, Jackley became inter- 
ested in orchard management, and inas- 
much as the home farm, contained but 
twenty acres, he found_it necessary to do 














And Ins ed Red Clover Also. 
Mammoth, Aisha, Alfalfa, Sweet 
Clover Etc., all 
TIMOTHY 

At low ih, Buy now. ‘Ask for 


IOWA SEED CO. - pes u 
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Three leading growers of Berry Plants have 
bined their resources for the purpose of producing 
the finest grade of Berry Plants obtainable, hig 
in quality, low in price and bountiful in yield. 
OUR NEW GROUND 
Strawberry Plants are hardy, healthy 
Lp ed a virgin scl, soil, 


1 9° 2 ss 
rry Plant Book 


mue! ble information for berry 
Tt Toecbscketait of helpful advice. Con- 
ins many La A rr ihustrations « of our 


ard and ne 
Dr. Barrill the $1,000,000 Strawberry, $3.50 per 
Other leading p popular varieties. at at whe 





hy catalog we will send free a lib- 

pa a ° Trimardeau Pans ey Seed, 

ing several choice and fancy varieties. This 

the "lady of the home with our compliments. 

To make sure gou get what you want,wrtie today. 
Baildwin-Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 


5108 100 Dollars 


cash Prizes 


For the Largest Tomatoes 

¥ou can share in this money —it is 

open to all our customers. only condi- 

tion is that the tomatoes be Isbell’s Colossal —the 
quality and largest grown. 


12 Cash Prizes 


There are twelve prizes—all cash. Have a 
bumper crop of this finest variety—big yielding, deli- 
gone tomatoes, that bring toppriscgons on are prize win- 

at county andstate fairs--andsbare in cash awards. 


Details in Free Catalog 
All details of these Prize Awards are given 
in the big Isbell’s 1924 Seed Annual— the 
most complete and authoritative book of its 
kind. It tells you how tochoosegarden, field 
er gives information on soil and cultura! 
directions for allerops and is 
brim full of mone ~maaking 
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your Clover now. Red Clover rr a2. almost & 


fafare. Crimson Clover la eed nstead. 
fertilizer. Makes full crop first year, splendid bay. 
Have a big stock highest quality: Glover, Alfalfa, 
Sweet Clover, r. Timothy and grass seeds, 
at amazingly low prices. Write for Teen 
special wholesale prices and Big Seed 

American Field Seed Co.. Dent. 719 Chicaco, i 
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some work away from home to earn money 
to pay his school expenses. So he put the 
instruction he had been receiving to good 
use and rigged up a hand sprayer and after 
canvassing among his neighbors, got six- 
teen farm fc ven 3 to spray. He charged 
twenty-five cents a tree each spraying and 
sprayed from three to five times. He not 
only earned some money for himself but 
proved to these men that it is possible to 
control apple diseases and pests. 

The exhibit in the bank was of several 
varieties selected from the various farms. 

Robert Jackley found farmers so recep- 
tive to this work that for next year he has 
bought a force pump which he will run 
witha gas engine, and the power outfit 
thus produced will enable him to spra 
more trees and do a better job.—I. J. M. 


MISTAKES MAY TEACH US 

A lesson in the setting of apple trees has 
been very forcibly inprediat hen me by 
the inspection of two different orchards, 
the owners of which have shown me. 

By the size of the trees one would jud, 
that these two orchards were about 
same age. One of them, the owner tells 
me, was set thirty-five years ago. In this 
orchard the trees were set three rods or 
forty-nine and one-half feet a . The 
owner said when he set it, that it had 
peaches as fillers, but they had been long 
since removed. 

The trees in this orchard were a very 
nice shape, and there was ample room to 
get thru with a spray outfit, and they were 
far enough apart so the sunlight could 
reach the fruit to color it up properly. 
This orchard contained about two hundred 
trees, mostly of the Northern Spy, Wolf 
River and Grimes Golden varieties, but 
the owner, strange as it may seem, having 
set and cared for this orchard for thirty- 
five years, had not mage nk mr that 
proper spraying pays big dividends. 

When al ? he sprayed, he replied 
yes, but on further questioning, I found 
out he put on only the dormant and calyx 
sprays. He had not sprayed when the 
buds were in the pink for the scab, and as 
a result probably seventy-five percent of 
his apples were lopsided with scab. 

In the other orchard, mostly Spies and 
Baldwins, the trees were set about thirty 
feet apart, and while they had been we 
cared for, and were nicely headed, the 
lesson was plain, that they had been set 
too near together. For trees that were set 
farther — they were very well pruned, 
but the limbs on many of the trees were 
interlocked with those of the adjoining 
trees, and it was almost dark under them, 
so it was impossible for the apples on the 
lower limbs to color up properly, and it 
also made spraying most difficult. —C.R.K. 


PRUNE NEWLY PLANTED TREES 

\s soon as your young trees are planted. 
put the pruning knife to them. It is 
necessary to balance the top, for a large 
share of the feeding roots of the young 
tree were left in the nursery soil from 
which it was taken. The idea of prun- 
ing is to leave a right amount of leaf- 
bearing wood for the remainder of the 
root system to support. 

In this first pruning operation keep it 
in mind that three or four branches 
should be left in addition to a central 
leader; that the lowest of these branches 
is best placed on the southwest side to 
prevent sunscald; that the branches 
should be no less than four or five inches 
apart, and better more, if there is room. 
Leave no branch arrangement that is 
likely to result in weak crotches. Head 
back the branches you leave to eight or 
ten inehes, the leader two-thirds, and 
prune all other branches to the trunk, 
and prune off smoothly. 


Leave three or four dozen buds on four 
to six well-trained canes when pruning 
rapes. This will make plenty of fruit 
or one vine to care for, 
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.N — for Every 
E—=\ Planting Job! 


AM Superior planting ma- 
chines are precision tools. 
All are designed for utmost ac- 
curacy in planting. Todeposit 
a given quantity of seed uni- 
formly—into every hill or row—at a measured depth 
—and to cover every seed perfectly—these are the 
features you can rely on to the limit when you select any 
planting implement carrying the Superior name. 


Dependable Seeding—Always! 


You are assured of absolute seeding uniformity when 
you buy the Superior Grain Drill—the world’s standard 
for more than fifty years! You get the same depend- 
able accuracy in the Superior Corn Planter—and the same 
superior qualities of light draft and rugged strength. 


Whether You are Going to Plant Beets or 
Beans—Corn or Cotton—Wheat, Oats, 
Barley or Rye—Potatoes—or Grass, Clover, 
Alfalfa, Millet, Flax or Hemp—YOU CAN 
DO A BETTER JOB WITH SUPERIOR! 












The Superior line is a line of leaders— 
each machine, we firmly believe, the best 
for its purpose that money can buy. Any 
Superior dealer will take pleasure in show- 
ing you the many points of outstanding 
superiority that make these highest- 
quality implements worthy of their name. 
Or—if you will write—or mail the coupon 
—we will mail interesting literature cov- 
ering all machines in which you are 
interested. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE CO., 


Incorvorated 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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MAKING WINTERS TO ORDER 


What Kind Are You Going to Have? 


By BUELL FARRINGTON 





HOULD there [rE 
S be any doubt 
in your mind 
about winters made 
to order, ask the 
fellow who set out 
a windbreak ten or 
twelve years ago. 
Out on the prairies 
of central Nebraska 
it occurred to me 
that if there is any 
value in a good 
grove of trees, the 
farmers there could 
tell about it. Pos- 
sibly I had been 
under the wrong 
impression about 
this tree business. 
The first man I 
visited was George 
Hulbert in York 
county. Around the 
northwest corner of his farmstead is a splendid grove of Austrian 
pines planted twenty-five years ago. ‘Does it pay to plant a 
windbreak?”’ I asked. ‘Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. “Tho 
only trouble with my grove is that it should have had 500 more 
trees in it,”’ he continued 
This apparent deficiency was made up last year when a young 
grove of bull pines was set out. A long row of cottonwoods 
that has outlived its usefulness helped protect the little trees 
while they were getting started, but will be chopped out this 
winter. Hulbert does not want to make the common mistake 
of putting out a future windbreak and then allowing some use- 
less stuff to ruin it by crowding. 

















Here is a close-up of the sort of trees that George Hulbert 


has on his Nebraska farm 


\s soon as the young trees were dug out of the nursery rows, 
the roots were puddled to prevent them from drying. This is 
done by digging a hole and pouring in water until a thin mud 
can be stirred up. Into this mud the roots are dipped, and be- 
cause of its stickiness it clings to them and very effectively pre- 
vents drying for several hours. The puddling process is re- 
peated again just before the trees are set in the ground. Two 
failures have been reported where puddling was carefully done. 

Hulbert plows his young trees like corn until they are so big 
it is no longer possible to get between the rows. He also hoes 
around them but uses no mulch. During the summer they were 
watered regularly as often as they needed it. With a hoe, a 
trench was opened aréund each tree to hold the water when it 
was poured on. Inthemorning, before the sun had a chance to 
bake the wet soil, dust was hoed up around the trees, The heavi- 
est losses among the young trees were caused by drying out 
last winter. Hulbert thinks the soil was too dry and that the 
trees should have been watered before the ground froze. 

rhe next owner of a windbreak I called on was James Arnold, 
also of York county. His first planting was green ash. Outside 
of the belt of ash trees there are two rows of Austrian pines. 
This planting was made nineteen years ago. The ash trees are 
no longer useful except for shade and firewood but the pines 
long ago filled their places. 

Arnold also has some very fine specimens of Black Hills 
spruce, Colorado blue spruce, bull pine and red cedar. The red 
cedar were sold by a man who assured his customers that his 
variety did not produce cedar apples, a rust. which readily 
passes to fruit trees and seriously damages them. ‘Time has 
proved otherwise, however, but Arnold does not like to cut 








When James Arnold and the rest of his family stir around these cold morn- 
ings these trees about his house break the force of the northern blasts 


them down. The 
day I visited him 
he was repairing a 
henhouse, seeming- 
ly unaware of a raw 
northwest wind 
that made us shiver 
when we passed out 
of the protection of 
the grové. 

The trees in this 
grove were also 
puddled as soon as 
they were removed 
from the nursery, 
and again before 
they were planted. 
Arnold is a willing 
booster for wind- 
breaks. 

In Worth county, 
Iowa, N. E. Field, 
in partnership with 
two sons, is farm- 
ing 209 acres. He is an extensive steer and hog feeder and be- 
lieves a good windbreak saves feed. This summer he put out 
800 box elder and maple trees, which he figures will also furnish 
much firewood and many fence posts. When Fjeld put out his 
grove of evergreens a number of years ago, he got it too close 
to the buildings and had to chop it all out. 

Trees planted too tlose to the buildings are likely to hamper 
future building plans. Furthermore, snow will lodge on the 
leeward side and make drifts about the buildings that are a 
nuisance. This difficulty can be avoided, if the trees are already 
established, by setting a hedge of willows or other bushy grow- 
ing trees that can be kept low about six to eight rods on the 
windward side of the main windbreak. This forms a snow trap 
in which the drifts lodge. The space between the trees can be 
used for a garden during the summer. 

More trouble is experienced with transplanting evergreens 
by the average planter than with any other class of trees. 
Failures may be almost entirely eliminated, however, if certain 
points are taken into consideration. The usual time for trans- 
planting trees is during the dormant period. The deciduous trees 
during this time have no foliage. There is, then, practically 
no loss of moisture thru transpiration. Evergreens, on the other 
hand, never lose their foliage and as a consequence are never 
entirely dormant. There is, therefore, a constant demand on 
the root system for moisture. 

When a seedling is dug up, many small roots are broken off, 
thus throwing the top out of balance with the roots. A deciduous 
tree can be pruned back to restore balance but it is seldom ad- 
visable with evergreens. Furthermore, any injury or drying 
of the roots results in an immediate hardening of the resin. Once 
hard, it is forever impervious to water. The root system of 
evergreens is especially sensitive to drying and the vast ma- 
jority of failures are due to carelessness in protecting it from 
the dying effect of the air. 

Time of transplanting varies with different localities. It is 
best to learn from the state agricultural college or experiment 
station the season which has proved most satisfactory in your 
state. One failure should not keep anyone from enjoying the 
benefits of a good windbreak. It is one of the sure and relatively 
cheap means we all have at hand to make our winters as we 

vant them. 

















Read the article and judge for yourself what George Hulbert 
thinks of evergreens 
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You Don’t SEE Quality i 
—You LEARN It se " 


Thirty-seven years of unfailing quality in 
“Ball-Band” (Red Ball) Footwear has 
made it possible for you to recognize good 
boots at a glance. 

Just look for the Red Ball. 


It is not the quality that you see but it 
is the promise of More Days Wear 
that has never been broken. 

Over ten million outdoor workers 
have proved this to be the most 
Satisfactory way to buy any sort 
of rubber or woolen footwear, from 
heavy boots and work shoes to light- 
weight rubbers for the whole family. 






























We make nothing but footwear— 
and we know how 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Mfg. Co. 
335 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 





4-Buckle All-Rubber 
Excluder Arctic 








Mishko Sole 
Letho Shoe 
The sole is stronger 
than leather and 
tougher than rubber 


















Heel and Tap 
Heavy Dull Slipper: * 






Duck Himiner 
For miners and 
farmers 






















BUCKWHEAT AN IDEAL ORCHARD 
COVER CROP 


This orchard has been given buckwheat 


as a cover crop almost every year. It is 
sown the last of July and will quickly make 
a heavy shade for the ground and will 
leave it in most excellent condition in the 
fall. The picture was taken when the crop 
had been sown five weeks and the first 
bloom appeared at three weeks. It was 
sown at the rate of a bushel to the acre. 
Thick stands will take up the extra plant 
food quickly and that is the real value of 
the cover crop. It removes comparatively 
little fertility and if hens are turned in to 
harvest the crop it is all left on the ground. 
This crop was cut and stacked beside the 
henhouse and the hens were busy on it 
constantly every daylight hour until it 
was gone, and the horses and cows that 
could reach it across the fence were very 
fond of it.—L. H. C. 





ALFALFA IN THE ORCHARD 


Much has been said about the great 
benefit to fruit trees derived from having 
alfalfa in the orchard; seldom have any 
objections been raised against it. This 
article is written to make those who are 
inclined to and intend to sow alfalfa in 
their young orchards to stop and consider. 
The result of my experiment has turned 
out to be unsatisfactory. 

I have a five-acre apple orchard set 
out six years ago, in which a good number 
of peaches were used as fillers. About: 
four years ago I sowed two-thirds of this 
tract to alfalfa as I had learned of the} 
nitrogen-gathering ability and the in- 
creased productiveness of apple trees that 
had been in alfalfa for a number of years. 
Clean cultivation was given to the balance 
of the tract. I made it a point to keep a 
space of from four to six feet in diameter 

clean around each apple tree and a space 
to the extent of the branches around each 
pe ich tree. I got a beautiful stand of al- 

alfa, and in the summer would cut it and 
use some of it as a mulch around each 
tree. 

When the drought came, no rain for 
about six or seven weeks, or none worth 
mentioning since it would not wet the 
ground a half-inch deep, what happened? 
While the leaves on all the trees in alfalfa 
maintained their healthy green color yet 
a good many apple trees lost many of their 


leaves, while the trees in the cultivated 
part of the orchard retained all their 
leaves. This happened two years in suc- 
cession. The only reason for this was, 
I think, that the alfalfa roots consumed all 


the moisture to be found in the soil within 
reach, while the apple tree roots had to 
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Is Our Own Use of It on 33000 Trees 


Tue STATEMENT above is based upon 
these two facts: First, our own commercial 
orchard operations are too large and too im- 
portant in their financial aspects to permit 
any interference with best results. Second, 
our wide experience during the last 20 years 
—not to mention our intimate, personal con- 
tact with growers throughout the country — 
qualifies us as competent orchard managers. 


When we talk about the use of SCALECIDE, 
our heart and our mind are in the orchard, 
for we have 33000 trees of our own and we 
speak as fruit growers to fruit growers. Our 
attachment to orcharding comes from the 
fascination of the business, without which we 
would conduct an experimental farm only. 


But the engestenes gained makes our advice 
of more value to you. On every tree, 

and vine that sheds its*leaves in winter— 
use SCALECIDE as your dormant spray. Then 
you will know that you have done all that 
can be done at that particular time by any 
dormant spray or combination of sprays. 
Fall spraying with SCALECIDE controls psylla 
and peach leaf curl. § 
= coe — th 

and leaf roller. Either fall or ying 
with SCALECIDE controls osring prvi 
European red mite, ~~ or blight cankers 
from which are spread fi re blight, collar rot 
and root rot. And in addition, year after year 
use of SCALECIDE invigorates the trees. 





for three years spray one 





E GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, in two paw ant 
rt with SCALECIDE according to our directions and the other 
same summer treatment to both parts, the part sprayed with SCALECIDE will be better than 
—s the pudgment of three disinteremed fruit growers —or we will refund the money you have paid for the SCALBCIDE. 


im general condition, and 
7 wish heme exif, grvamg the 
part sprayed with lume sulfur 








SCALECIDE is not an ensiion but a miscible oil that mixes instantly with cold water and stays mixed 
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ts use for the past twenty years throu 
proven that it will not do injury such as has been so often 
If your dealer doesn't carry SCALECIDE, show him this pon ee order 


it the Seooonies world has 
to oil 
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direct from us. Im any event, write today for the new bookler, “The Ounce of Prevention”. 


B. G. PRATT CO. Department 48 


50 Church St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


<=THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY“: 


Scunmnc investigations show the finer 
the sulphur the greater the fungicidal action. 
Sulfocide, when sprayed, decomposes to an 
almost invisible film of true colloidal sul- 
phur. Used on fruits and vegetables. Every 
one remarks on what high color and finish 
it produces. H. B. Fullerton, Director L. 1. 
R.R. Exp. Sta., says: “We have absolutely 
wiped out peach leaf curl, we don’t know 


B. G. PRATT CO. 





A Better Summer Spray 
Sulfocide Does Not Russet or Drop the Fruit 


cane = SULFOCIDE = s:-x: 





yellows, and we have staved off roz.” E. R> 
Longenecker, Magnolia, Del., says: “We got 
25c per basket above market price because 
of the wonderful color and absence of brown 
rot.” Timmerman Bros., Fort Plain, N. Y., 
say: “We could not grow cucumbers with- 
out it, and find it great on all garden plants 
—a little goes so far.” Send for free booklet, 
“A Better Summer Spray” it helps growers. 


50 CHURCH ST. 





SPECIAL OFFER of [ESTED SEEDS 











uffer, there being no water within eight | 
or nine feet of the surface. 

The growth of the apple trees in alfalfa 
was almost the same as that of those 
kept clean. Carman peaches in alfalfa 
started to bear somewhat more abunds antly 
than the early Elbertas not in alfalfa. 
However, the latter yielded twice the 
amount of the former the succeeding year. 
Peaches cleanly cultivated or fertilized 
the first two years, before the alfalfa was 


$ —- and returned, will be accepted as a 
cas > 


If you write now for our 1924 Catalogue, we will 
send the famous HENDERSON Collection of seeds 
—one packet each of Ponderosa Tomatc, Bi¢ 
Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's 
Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved Spencer 
Sweet Peas. 
HOW TO GET THEM 

Simply state where you saw this advertisement, enclos® 
ten cents for mailing the Catalogue, “Everything for 


the Garden”, and the seeds will be sent without extra | 


charge. 

EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in a coupon eee See 
5-cent 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 or 


more. t delay; write at once. 


PETER HENDERSON & C 
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grade quotatas over 20% Alsike, a wonderful bar- 
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Fleid See 
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hay and pasture combination, easy 


Seed Son, See Dope 419 
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1924 CATAL OGUE 
NOW READY 
Bigger and better than ever, 
the most beautiful and com- 
plete horticultural publica- 

tion of the year, a book of 


176 pages 


| 16 color pages. Over 1000 


beautiful engravings show- 
ing actual results from Hen- 
derson’sseeds. It contains 
the details of our tomato 
name contest with $100.00 
in awards, 


& 37 
payee St 
New Yorn CITY 


- TIMOTHY 
tGAIN 
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sown, showed a better growth than those 
around which alfalfa was sown, without 2 2] 
first having been thus treated. In fact 1 | 
most of my J. H. Hale peaches grown this || TRI PLE | 
way show poor development eompared to | | E 
the other varieties. The peaches grown in HE 

clean soil had ney +e! percent — || AT 
foliage, but sta to bear a year later — Tr 
than those in alfalfa, tho more abundantly, ~ Cy ROL 
as already stated. 

But this was not all. The fruit tree 
bark beetle got into some of the peach 
trees and killed a few of them, tho in a 
few cases I stopped them for a while at 
least by placing ashes several inches deep 
around the tree trunk and painting the 
lower part of the branches with diluted 
limesulphur, using it as a repellant. How- 
ever, the worst of the whole experiment 
is this: The buffalo tree hopper has been 
damaging my young apple trees—only 
those in alfalfa, not those which were 
kept cleanly cultivated. Many orchard- 
ists may not consider it worthwhile giving 
these pests any attention as their damage 
consists in making incisions in the limbs 
and branches of young trees, but that 
action, if continued for a number of years, 


causes them to dry up and drop off, thus . on te 
ruining a young orchard. The injury is ye 
too serious and far-reaching to ignore it. . 

These insects cannot be poisoned as they 


do not eat any part of the tree. The only ° 

vmahseens Bik'tskapinceses| First—Add Up the Advantages 
pepe Aa gene | s is no grass e 

wr alfalfa left for them n. 

Alfalfa, on account of its nitrogen- of the OilPull 


gathering ability, may be all right in an 
















































old orchard not rich in nitrogen and where ° . . 

there is irrigation to supply moisture to N selecting a tractor, large or small, there is a right nee a 
a both the alfalfa and apple tree roots, or wrong way to proceed. The right way is to BE SURE that it . 
‘ — wae o ee = has the features you need. You want power enough for your 1 
: at Oot or two 0 € suriace, or 10 s “ 

of rain, but here in the Middle West with work. You want a tractor that is as “steady as a steamer — 

its summer drouth and moisture ’way the belt. You want a tractor that will not overheat in ho 

below the surface, and the varioys insect weather or freeze up in winter. You want a tractor that will 
E pests, young trees are insured a better and) = work best on cheap fuels. You want a tractor that will last 
-4 8s y clean cultivation. . be is bef b 

many years. And the time to Know is ore you buy. 


ORCHARD WORK IN THE WINTER The Rumely OilPull is a ‘“Year-’round man-of-all-work.” Due 
A cold-weather job is the pruning of to many revolutionary engineering improvements, proved on 
the apple orchard. Most of this work thousands of farms during fourteen years of service, it offers you if 


shouldbe done when the trees are dor- “ 
mant. Pleasant weather is needed, so five big advantages. These are: 


those days which are suited to the work bar service wit * 
should be utilized to get the apple trees Fag ae cicon oe Esl tres 


into shape for the next season’s bear- ee teat 
ing. Young trees which are kept in than the rating indicates. 4—Ten-year cold-weather ser- 


shape by yearly prunings need but lit- 2—Ten-year belt power service viee—No freezing or stalling due to 
ee reg Ny oon may be a few —All the engines’s power delivered low temperatures. 
ranches which have grown too close to the belt. (Remember, 40% of a - =o oper. omy 
topsites one Rs past ane. One tractor’s service is on belt work.) par oy time Byer up- 
of these shou removed. Occasion- ervic keep —as prov many years. 
ally it will be found that there are too 3—Ten-year hot weather s - —_ achiaal ad 
many rorgy and it will be necessary 
to remove a few. ; 
Among the older trees which are of Mail the Coup on 
yearing age it is usually advisable to do Get i i i 

- . our Free books on power farming. They describe the complete line of 
ae tae than a light trimming and Rumely OilPull Tractors from the 12-20 up. They tell about the remarkable 
thinning. it does not hurt to cut out} POWER of these famous tractors. Each and every size is BIGGER THAN 
entire branches, when there are too ITS JOB. They tell about Triple Heat Control, Dual Lubrication, Oil Cool- 
many. Let the sunlight in. The apples ing and other Rumely developments that are responsible for the remarkable 
will be better next year even if there records of Oil-Pull tractors. 


are not as many in number. It is not 

always good practice to cut back Our booklet “Triple Heat Control” also our big, tractor catalog will be 

branches, as this is sometimes likely to sent immediately. NO OBLIGATION. Write name and address plainly. 

induce several sprouts to start. I would 
Address Dept. A: 

rather cut out the branch altogether. 

It is all right to trim off part of the ADVANCE-RUMELY 


branchlets when they are so thick as 
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to keep the gun's rays from reaching all THRESHER CO., Inc. LA PORTE, IND. 

parts of the free. The Advance R Line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, grain and rice 
When orchards are set, if the trees pd mag wr ee A , alfalfa and clover hullers, silo fillers and motor trucks. 

are cut back properly and a small Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 





amount of pruning done yearly, little 1 Y THRESHER CO. Inc. 
annual pruning will be necessary. The FactsAbout Prices ADVANCE.RUMELY TH! 
task of shaping the head of = young Pom ey ay a good bank, Gentlemen Please send me FREE of your book. 
ree 18 an important one, and, if it is turns Py — et “Tri leat Control.”’ your catalog 
done right, the work of caring for the pM. aye a Pate LESS than § SBOWing all cisce of OlPull Tractors. 
orchard wiH be considerably lessened.| your kitchen range, churn, automo- 
Most of the old orchards which we see bite, ete. Farm machinery makes § Name... .....-.-----------<a-----cerereaonnann= 
were not proper! ed at first, h i eeaae aim : 

hot properly pruned at first, hence| the modern comforts possible. Yet 
the winter work now necessary is much | oly 4% to 8% of your yearly ex- § Address 
more than it otherwise might have been | °*"%* i for this essential equipment. : 


with reasonable early care.—C, H.C.- | gunmen 5522s nt snccenaseansnseanntansunsscnsscnahanennnanes 
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BUILD YOUR HOTBED N 
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Without a Hotbed You Miss a Lot In Gardening 


F there is one item which can be 

marked one hundred percent in a 

garden, I believe it is the hotbed. It 
is thru its agency that extra-early and 
extra-appreciated garden crops are pos- 
sible. In fact, in actual dollars and 
cents, it is a question if there can be a 
much more profitable area of like space 
on the farm, so far as good living and 
savings are concerned, If you expect to 
have a good hotbed, and you should ex- 
pect to, it is high time you were getting 
it under way. 

There is little chance but what you 
have a desirable location. Simply see te 
it that the hotbed is located where theze 
is plenty of sunshine, where the so‘i is 
well-drained, and where there is a shelter 
from cold, driving winds. The best hot- 
bed location I have ever had wis on the 
south side of a woodshed, where the re- 
quirements were met perfectly as to 
drainage, sunlight, and protection, as 
well as proximity to both kitchen and 
garden. A friend has a permanent hot- 
bed, one made with concrete walls, which 
he fills early each spring without the 
necessity for digging. in frozen ground, 
and this he-has located on a little knoll 
with a windbreak of evergreens to the 
north and west a short distance away. 

Begin your hotbed at least three weeks 
before it is to be put into use. Obtain 
fresh horse manure, preferably from 
grain-fed horses, and build it in a com- 
pect pile. While this manure may be 
reasonably strawy it should not contain 
too much ‘litter. When the manure is 
very dry, a little water should be 
sprinkled on as the pile is being byilt. 

In a few days the manure will begin 
to ferment. When this occurs, fork over 
thoroly and repile. While you are do- 
ing this be sure to break up all the 
lumps and masses, and in repiling put 
the cool manure from the outside in the 
first pile in the center of the new one 
you are making. In a few days, at most, 
the whole mass will be steaming and 
ready for the hotbed. 

The simplest method consists merely 
of sash and frame set on top of a flat- 
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A frame like this can be knocked together 


in short order by any handy man. 
Old boards may be used 








tened pile of manure, with four inches 
of soil in the frame in which to grow the 
plants. This sort of hotbed is rather 
wasteful of manure, and of course there 
is, considerably more area exposed to 
wind and weather than with pit hotbeds. 
Where manure is plentiful and the time 





Here is a mighty fine type of permanent 
hotbed 


and labor necessary for digging the pit 
at a premium, the simple manure-pile 
hot will have to do, perhaps, but in 
colder climates remember there is a 
limit to what you can reasonably expect 
from a hotbed of this sort. The one 
place where such a hotbed will serve 
even better than the pit type is where 
no well-drained location is available. 

The pit type of hotbed is made by 
excavating to a depth of two feet, mak- 
ing the pit six feet wide and of a length 
to suit the number of sash to be used. 
Standard hotbed sash are 3x6 feet, so a 
hotbed with two sash will be approxi- 
mately six feet square. 

When the second pile of manure is 
steaming, as mentioned before, it is 
ready to put either in the pits or in the 
flat pile, as the case may be. Build the 
pile or fill the pit in layers about six 
inches thick, tramping each layer of 
manure firmly. In the pit hotbed the 
four layers will come about to the level 
of the ground. 

Now for the frame to hold the sash. 
Sash and frame should be put*on imme- 
diately in order to retain the heat and 
keep out rain and snow. I have used 
ready-made frames rather than home- 
made, as time has been a considerable 
factor, and ready-made frames save 
time. They are reasonable in price, and 
accurately made, too. But it is a com- 
—- simple matter to construct a 
rame to hold one or more sash. Let it 
be six feet wide, from front to rear, out- 
side measure, and twelve inches high at 
the front, sixteen or eighteen at the rear. 
It will face the south, of course. 

The accompanying diagram shows the 
construction of the frame better than a 
winted description. It makes it easier, 
by the way, if sash are secured first and 
then the rails and other parts may be cut 
to fit. 

At times there is an object in having 
a permanent hotbed, and brick, concrete, 
or masonry may be laid up for walls. 
Such hotbeds are ideal except from the 
cost angle. Old boards or anything to 
make good air-tight walls will. make a 
good hotbed frame. Permanent, frames 
should be creosoted or painted to 
lengthen their life. 

When the frame is in place, bank earth 
against it all around to retain as much 
heat as possible. The cold air must be 
shut out of the hotbed or it will get cold 
before you are ready to discard it, and 
severe weather such as that experienced 
thru the Middle West the middle of last 
March will destroy the plants already 
started. 

We have always kept a good supply 


of burlap coverings handy to throw over 
the glass when there is no sun from 
which to borrow heat. Glass should be 
covered at night, and in severe weather, 
to prevent excessive loss of heat by radi- 
ation. 

There is room for about four inches 


‘of soil in a hotbed such as the one de- 


scribed above. This soil may be put in 
when the hotbed is first prepared, if you 
wish, or it may be put in just when you 
are ready to sow seed. I would rather 
get soil in place a week before sowing 
seed and let the first heat either start or 
kill the weed seeds, then stir the soil and 
plant my vegetables. 

Another stunt that has worked well 
for us is to sow seed in flats about the 
size of a peach crate, and set the flats 
in the hotbed, instead of filling it with 
soil. The flats may be lifted to the 
cold frames, or wherever you are to 
harden off the plants, and quite a bit of 
time saved in getting another set of 
plants to growing. Right here, too, is 
the time to warn against cracks and 
crannies thru which the cold air may 
seep. 

As soon as the first heat has begun to 
subside within the hotbed you can pre- 


A whole battery of permanent hotbeds 
that have been in use many years 


pare to plant. Planting should be de- 
ferred until the temperature has gc 
to eighty-five or ninety degrees, how- 
ever. 


A FEW GARDEN HELPS 


No matter how many times one has 
planted a garden, there are always some 
new ways to try out. We never had 
good luck with cauliflower. If we set 
the plants out early, about the middle 
of May, the heads would be small and 
have a dark color. Tying the leaves to- 
gether and cultivation did not help 
much. One year I planted three rows 
of sweet corn on the west side of the 
cauliflower. When the heads started to 
form, the corn was about four feet high 
and shaded the cauliflower from the 
afternoon sun. That year we had big 
white heads. We have had the same 
result every year since. 

If you want extra big and crisp water- 
melons you must supply them daily with 
plenty of water. Never let the ground 
around them get dry. When melons are 
as big as walnuts, pinch off the end of 
every vine. Take a tin can, one that 
holds about a quart, and punch a very 
little hole in the side near the bottom. 
Fill the can with water and set beside 
the plant close to the stem. Fill can 
again as soon as the ground looks a lit- 
tle dry and keep it up till melons are 
ripe. 


A lot can be learned from the many 
garden and orchard bulletins available 
thru the experiment stations and the 
United States department of agriculture. 
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AMERICA SHOULD PRODUCE ITS OWN RUBBER— 46S insalon. 


—and Now, the Greatest of all Tires, 
Made Practical by Gum- Dipping 
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GUM-DIPPED 





CORDS 





Make Motoring Safe and Comfortable On All Roads—In Any Weather 


YS can stop your car quickly and safely if it is 
equipped with Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords. 
And, too, the danger of skidding has been practically 


eliminated. 


The wide, flexible treads grip firmly the slippery 
street or muddy road, holding the car to a sure, unfalter- 
ing course. In loose, soft dirt or sand they keep the 
wheels from sinking and on steep hills they afford re- 
markable traction. 


Firestone passenger car and truck type cords have 
set a new and higher standard of mileage through the 
virtues of gum-dipping. 

This special Firestone process not only impregnates 
but insulates each cord, and cach individual fibre of the cord, 


efi 





giving greater strength and flexibility to the tire walls. 


Since low air pressure Balloon Cords must, of neces- 
sity, have large air volume and thin sidewalls this special 
gum-dipping process becomes an essential factor to give 
proper strength and yet withstand constant flexing. 


Firestone Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords are a distinct 
forward step in making motoring safer and more com- 
fortable, besides giving unusual protection to the car 
mechanism. They deliver mileage equal to regular 
tires with no increase in fuel consumption 

See the nearest Firestone Dealer for information 
regarding the advantages, the special construction and 
the details in connection with the application of these 
wonderful tires to your car. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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Factories: Akron, Ohio Hamilton, Ontario anal 
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Burpee’s Annual 


Theleading American 
Seed Catalog 


Burpee’s Annual is the catalog 
that tells the plain truth {bout the 
Best Seeds That Grow. It de-| 
scribes the Burpee Quality Seeds. 

The best advertisement we have 
are the successful gardens in all} 
parts of America grown from 
Burpee’s Seeds. 


It is well known that Burpee 


SUCCESSFUL 


FARMING 





VARIETIES OF POTATOES FOR THE 
FARM GARDEN 


I used to be a big hand to try out 
novelties. I suppose my love for the 
garden now I am ihe 
ing out and leveling up of the foolish 
interest I used to take in things like a new- 


I sent back East one year not so very long 
ago and paid about four prices for a “new” 
early white potato. It did pretty well, 
ut it looked so much like the Cobbler 
that I wrote back to an old boyhood 
friend of mine who lived near where the 
seed came from and asked him about it. 
Along came a letter that said that the 
boys down there had it figured out that 
that seed potato dealer had taken a nice | i 
lot of Cobblers from Maine and had 
named them after a lake and a creek that | 
ran thru their town and added three hun- 
dred percent to the price and let me fall 
for it! 

All our potatoes were once novelties. 
I myself can remember when the Rural 
and the Burbank came out, and they were 
great winners. We could hardly do with- 


















has introduced more distinct new 
vegetables and flowers than have 


any three other seed houses com- 


Market gardeners and commer- 
cial florists use Burpee’s Annual 
a reference book, while it is 
interesting and easy to read 
that a million amateurs use it as 
their garden guide. 


as 


SO 


Burpee’s Annual is a hand- 
some book of 188 pages with 
more than two hundred of 
finest vegetables and flowers illus- 
trated in the colors of nature. 


ing, Burpee’s Annual will be 
mailed to you free. Write for 
your “Annual” today. 
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W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


. send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 


Please 9 
WADE ccc ccccccccedebe cesesceeoeeens de 
R. D. om ST... cccccccsccvcquccccseces 
Pe CPPRICR ccc cecese esses eeeseeseeeesessee 
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If you are interested in garden- | Ohio for 


out them... Still, I go slower in paying big 
| money for a.novelty than I used to. At 
| present there seems to be no variety for 
| late planting like the Rural and none for 
learly like the Ohio. I grow a few Green 
Mountains, because in a good year they | 
are a good crop and they are so much 
| better most years to eat than the Rural. 
We use the Ohios as long as they last— 
they are always good——and then we turn 
to the Rurals or the Green Mountains, if 
we have them. I figure that these two or 
| three sorts are all a farmer ought to grow. 
| They are standard commercial kinds, and 
j one can always get the seed. I know some 
of the other oldtimers are attached to all 
| sorts of odds and ends of varieties and 
their wives have the notion that they are 
| better eating, but I try to keep up to date, 
and the above three kinds are the up-to- 
date sorts and the leaders, namely, the 
early, the Rural for late on heavy | 
land and hot summers, and the Green| 
Mountain for mellow soil and cool sum- 


mers.—J. A. F 


THE NEW GARDEN PLOT 


Every year hundreds of new vegetable 
gardens are being established; new homes 
are being built continually with a vege- 
table garden nearby, or else, as is often 
the case, old garden plots, for various 
reasons, are being abandoned and new 
ones started. Often the old garden spot 
| is too far from the house, or lacks proper 
| drainage, or is not as well located as other 
| available land, hence the change of this 
| important part of the farm home grounds. 
When starting the new garden we have 
found the work of gettmg the land in 
proper shape for vegetable growing is best 
done before*putting the fence in place. 
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greatest ever-bearing strawberry; are all 
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Resists rust better—yieids better 
4 “~ ¢ Ne 













Introduced a few years 
ago by Nebraska State 
Farm. An improvement 
over the well known Kher- 
son. More gbod qualities 
than Kherson.- Free from 
barley ete. 

Fully described in 
my book. 


1 The famous 
CACO GRAPE 


Quality equal to 
finest bot house 


fangled potato. It took a good many arieti Hardy 
bumps to take out the kinks on these nay oii, noo 
things, but I can tell you just what! dict. wine-red. Good size 
straightened me out on the potato deal. bunches. Ripens 10 


days -to 2 weeks be- 
fore Corcord. Price; 










My new 1924 
FREE BOOK 


“Trees and Seeds That 
Just out. Contains 


ng information. Very low 
Write today. 


Cari Sendercgger 
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This Year Try Stahelin’s Big Yield 


trawberry 














“Sanaa |Plants 
Quneqeontns 
Shrubbery Price 

Splendid variety, adaptable to any soil. 5 0 
Grow Stahelin’s Strawberries this year— 
they will make Big Money—up to $1200 per Per 
DELICIOUS, PREMIER, MARVEL: wd 
COOPER and the CHAMPION — world’s , @md@ up 


Our prices are 
very low for 
high quality 
stock. Every 

jant guaran- 
. Pr . ite! 
of the big fruiting variety beat Goedutel 


cobust, healthy, well-rovted plants, readily 
adaptable to your soil. Thousands of our 


customer are Pining big money in straw- 
ies. Socan YOU. START THIS YEAR! 


GRAP 


at specia $ and leseri = your 
Plants 22% *3 Wiriee wsdey' for 
ousand cp ooo 





Send for our BIG FREE full colored cata- 
log of Straw ies, pberries, Black- 
Asparagus, etc. 


or 
FRE 

F. C, Stahelin & Son, Props. of Catalog 

BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 56, Bridgman, Mic 


_ 
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ee ses Fresh, Relizble, Pure 
pe tm Guaranteed to Please 
You can have a wonderful poséen. fresh, 
crisp vegetables every day if you will try 
our Northern Grown Seeds. 
Special Offer 
For 10c we wiil mail postpaid one 
Ca 












package each of 


Arrow-head , © y Tomato, 
Growi Ce ? ; 

ter RY . 
Seeds. 


12 Varietion Choice Flower 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
Dept. 144 Rockford, Hlinois 
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Stumps, rocks and other obstructions 
are a great hindrance in the garden; they 
take up valuable space, make cultivation 
more difficult, and offer a chance for weeds 
to get started, and even the smaller stones, 
trash, etc., give much trouble in hindering 
the obtaining of a perfect stand of small 
vegetable plants, and should all be re- 
moved as far as possible. Stumps are 
easily burned out, and other obstructions 
should be hauled away. Get the surface 
as clean as possible before fertilizing. 
Unless land is very fertile a heavy applica- 
tion of manure consisting of barnyard 
scrapings, manure from the chicken house, 
wood ashes, leaf mold, etc., should be 
scattered liberally over the surface and the 
land plowed, harrowed and dragged, re- 
moving all rocks, sticks, ete., brought 
up by the plowing each time, until fertilizer 
is well mixed with the soil; then land may 
be thrown into ridges, thus allowing better 
circulation of air thru soil, and left until 
the approach of planting time. 

After the surface soil is put in the best 
possible cc lition and team work on the 
plot is practically finished, the fencing 
may be put in place. When fencing the 
garden plot it is well to remember that 
the fence should be chicken and rabbit 
proof. If wire fencing is to be used, choose 
that with a fine mesh, never larger than 
two inches. A twelve-inch plank used at 
the bottom to which the wire may be 
nailed has many advantages; if placed 
close to the ground and wire stapled 
closely there will be little danger of rabbits 
or small chickens getting in to destroy 
the vegetables. A bar wire stretched 
tightly on top of sharpened posts is the 
best pe of chickens flying over, 
a fault common with the small breeds of 
chickens. 

Make the gate as near the kitchen door 
as santiienbte thus saving unnecessary 
steps for the housewife, who usually has 
the care of the garden during the rush 
season of spring work, and who must 
spend a few minutes among the vegetables 
as often as her housework will permit a 
leave of absence. In every case the ve 
table-garden should be located as near the 
kitchen as possible, even tho it calls for a 
little more work in getting the land in 
shape for growing vegetables.—Mrs. L. Y. 


CATALOG FILE USEFUL 


I have found that a farmer frequently 
has to order seeds and supplies thru 
the mail, but in my own case at least the 
catalogs and price lists seldom arrive at 
the exact moment when I have the cash 
or the inclination to order the goods. 
Several years ago when a seed catalog 
arrived I would glance over it, and stack 
it with the newspapers. Two weeks later, 
perhaps, I would be ready to order the 
seed and wife and I had to hunt for the 
catalog. 

During the winter perhaps I would 
receive a nice catalog from a firm that 
sold hatching egg boxes. By spring, 
when my supply of boxes ran low, I 
would have to hunt for the list or possi- 
bly_ obtain a new one at some delay. 
So I established a place for catalogs on 
one of the library bookshelves. When 
a good catalog or useful circular arrives 
I look it over and place it in the catalog 
file. When the new seed lists arrive 
from firms with which I have had deal- 
ings I will take out their old list and 
substitute the new one. 

The work of keeping the catalogs 
where we can find them takes possibly 
ten minutes a year. It saves more time 
than that as we always know where to 
look when we must send an order for 
needed supplies. In the purchasing de- 
partments of factories they usually file 
every catalog and circular that arrives 
which contains information or prices on 
anything they are buying or expect to 
buy in the future. The farm factory 
purchasing agent will also find such a 
file useful—R. K., Mich. 
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How to Get Big Crops 
and Big Profits from 


That is what you want and if you have a piece of 


Big Profits ground—no matter how smal, which is bringing 
re) 


you only a small profit, or no profit at all—then send at once for our new, big book, 
“Great Crops of Strawberries and How to Grow Them.” 


This valuable Strawberry Book tells how can set your un 
Strawberry Plants and make it pay you ER PROFITS either per ._— rod or per acre en neg 
other crop you can grow. Written by F. E. Beatty, America’s — Strawbe' xpert, yb bis 
how to grow strawberries from planting time to market time. It gives his secrets for growing the 
fancy kind of berries, which won him fame and fortune, like those in the hand above. 


You Can Make 


$500 to $1200 Per Acre 
i orn Strawberries the “Kellogg Way” 


Thousands of folks who have sent for this FREE Book are 
now making big money from Strawberries. Read in this 
book how other people are making from $500 to $1200 and 
more per acre—EASY, from Kellogg o Thorobred Straw- 
berry Plants, grown the “Kello ay.” Here are afew 
examples: — W. L. Forbes, of Vermont, has grown Kel- 
logg Strawberries for 15 years and seldom makes less 
than $1200 per ~- 4 peas made oa eee.ay 
s ute, of New York, $888. 
i A. Johnson, of Nebraska, made 
of an acre. D, Andrews, of 
pichigan, onre Oa his swe geree, < by ag 
fully paid for his $4000 homeina .. G.M. 
Howley, of California, sold $3000 worth of berries 
off of 2 acres of Kellogg plants. 


Send for This 
FREE BOOK 


This wonderful strawberry book costs you nothing. Just 
fill out the coupon below and we will send it to you FRE 
and Postpaid. It is beautifully illustrated in colors and 
fully describes the 18 best Standard Varieties of Straw- 
* berries and also tells about Kellogg’s famous Everbearing 
Strawberries which produce a continuous flow of big 
luscious berries from June until snow flies. Another big 
feature of this book is the seven (7) Special Strawberry 
Gardens we are offering at Bargain Prices. Whether 
you want strawberries in the epring or fall—for home use 
or market—whether you are a ner or seasoned grow- 
er you need this bre Fill out the cope  poday, of send 
us your name and address on a postal, an 2 
ps your copy FREE and POS PAID by return mail. 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
winter’ "Write for our sme throagnost hel §=6Bex 813 Three Rivers, Michigan 


. It’s 
sail FREE BOOK COUPON 


M. Kellogg Co., Box 813, Three Rivers, Mich. ; ¥ Bs 
= Please send me r-4. big new Strawberry Book which fully describes the’Kellogg Way” of 
growing strawberries and tells how to make from $500 to $1200 per acre. 

(Write pisinly, please) 


table land to Kellogg’s Thorobred 






Strawberry Gardens 
at BARGAIN PRICES 


This year we have had Mr. F. E. Beatty, 
the Strawberry Expert, personally make up 
Seven Special Strawberry Gardens. There 
is a garden in this group to fit every need 
and every pocketbook, and we are offering 
them at Special Reduced Prices. Our 
big, FREE Strawberry Book pictures all of 

seven different gardens in beautiful 
colors. Why pay big poaes for ordinary 
strawbe: Grow Kellogg’s delicious ber- 
ries and pick them fresh from the vines 
from June to November — and have canned 
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34 
KEEPING TAB ON THE GARDEN 


Keeping an account of the garden stuff 
seem a little “red tapey’”’ to many 
peo} ile, but the gardener who takes a keen 
pleasuse in a well-managed garden that 
produces the best likes to know what it 
does. A notebook to set down his experi- 
ences with certain plants, or to make 
note of any new ideas or other informa- 
tion the diligent gardener is sure to run 
across during the season, will be found a 
great help the next season. In my own 
case, I learn something new in gardening 
every summer, which I faithfully jot 
down in the garden book, as it is a very 
unreliable practice, I find, to trust too 
much to memory. 

I am very careful to set down my ob- 
servations in connection with any new 
variety of vegetable which I may try out, 
and I like to try out a few new ones every 
season. In fact, it is this same “trying- 
process that gives an added zest to 
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gardening If we were to plant the 
same kind of cabbage, the same kind of 
beets, or the same kind of lettuce vear 
after vear, the monotony of it would 
make g irdening a drudge ry. 

I have a cheap paper-covered book of 
sixty pages, which measures about eight 

1 a half inches high and six and a half 
inches wide. I use a double page for 
each year, ruled off in columns. This 





book was first started in 1912, and it gives 
me a pretty good idea of my success and 
failure in the vegetable line for the last 
several years. For example, in the last 
six years I have tried out eleven different 
kinds of beets, and out of that eleven 
there are but three kinds that I can de- 
pend ag for a good crop. It may pos- 
sibly be that the other varieties are not 
adapted to the particular soil in my gar- 
den The fact remains, nevertheless, 
while I will continue to try out other 
varieties now and then, my book tells me 
to plant at least one of the old stand-bys 
assure us of a supply of this particular 


to a 
vegetable: and it should be the same 
H. B.S 


with other vegetables 















IN PLANNING A GARDEN 
rden,” Mrs. 
man Eggers, iin considerations 
been silte d of the many that 

in be called fundamental. They are 
“Plan your garden before you plant it. 
“Make a garden that will fit your con- 
ditions. 

“Lav it out so as to cultivate 
minimum of hard labor. 

“Don’t plant too many varieties. 

“Plant often enough to give a 
tinuous supply, but not too much at one 
time 

“Make 
winter use. 

“Stick largely to the standard varieties 


when ordering seeds 
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a late planting, especially for 
















KOHL-RABI WORTHY OF A TRIAL 

Kohl-rabi, tho little known as a garden 
of the most quickly grown 
The plant, belonging to the 
cabbage tribe, thrives well in any soil and 
is at its best under cool, moist conditions. 
Part of the plant used is the enlarged 
stem which forms just above the ground. 
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vegetables. 
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called the lazy man’s cauliflower. The 
crop should be used when bulbs are not 
than two inches in diameter; that 
they become fibrous or woody. 

plantings made from 
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is, before 
Succession 
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for use during the entire summer. 
late crop may be stored for winter use. 
Seeds are sown in shallow boxes 






‘ Seedlings which appear in six t 


eight days are 
in order that they grow stocky and become 
hardened to out-of-door conditions. 





rop 






SUCCE 


May 


until July will furnish young, te nder bulbs 


March to secure plants for the very early 


shifted once to other flats 








SFU FARMING 
Plants set or seeds sown in the garden 
are spaced ten to twelve inches in 
Cultivated 

should be 
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plot ( 


rows eighteen inches apart. 
and cared for as cabbage, they 
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ye used with this if desired) and a gallon 
of lime in each hundred gallons of water 


will make a slightly white coat over the 
plants that is desirable. 


ready for table use twelve to fifteen weeks Begin spraying at the first appearance 
following planting.—E. K. of insects. Usually three applications 
acs esa will be sufficient, and often only one or 

FIGHTING GARDEN INSECTS two may be needed. The second spray- 


1 


From the time the first plant appears 
c 


above the surface, the gardener must 
wage war on insect pests. If the work 
of fighting them is begun early, their 
control will be much simplified. One 


pair of potato bugs will number their 














progeny by the thousands in a very 
rt time, and if these are killed early 
the main crop of pests will never appear. 
Also the plants are small and it will not 
be difficult to spray every part of them 


, 
sm 


with poison. 


Bear in mind that insect pests are 
divided into two classes: the biting or 
chewing insects, like the potato bug, 


that devour the leaves; and the sucking 
insects like squash bug and plant lice 

that suck out the vital juices. Biting 
insects are killed by spraying the leaves 
of the plant with poison, but the suck- 
ing insects must be killed with contact 
poison, since they do not eat the poison 


on the leaves but suck the juice from 
within the leaves. Paris green and 
arsenate of lead are popular poisons for 


destroying the chewing insects, while 
kerosene emulsion and nicotine sulphate 
destroy the sucking insects. Arsenate of 
lead has an advantage over paris green 
in being less likely to burn tender young 
plants whemapplied too heavily and also 
in leaving a white coating on the plants 
after spraying to show which plants 
have not been reached. A_ sprayer 
should be used if one can be had, or for 
a small garden a sprinkler or an old 


This, when cooked as turnips, tastes ’ 
similar to cabbage, tho somewhat milder broom will answer. Both bottom and 
in flavor. In fact, the plant is often top of leaves should be reached with the 


liquid. ; , 
Arsenate of lead is prepared by dis- 


solving two pounds of the powder in 
fifty gallons of water. For small amounts 
use ten teaspoonfuls to a gallon of water. 
In spraying plants with waxy leaves like 


cabbage a “sticker” will be necessary. 
For this dissolve in the water the same 
1 ‘amount. of resin, fish-oil or soap. as of 


and this will make the 
le: aves. 


arsenate of lead, 
stick to the 


) spray 
Paris green spray is prepared in the 
» same way, except a smaller quantity 
should be used. The sticker can also 


ing should usually be applied about ten 


lays after the first. 


Plants infested with sucking insects 


should be given a liberal application of 
kerosene emulsion or nicotine sulphate 
solution, taking care to get the solution 
on the underside of the leaf as well as 
the top and all parts of the stem. 
necessary that these poisons come in 
actual contact with the body of the in- 
sect to be killed. 


It is 


To make kerosene emulsion, dissolve 


a quarter-pound of laundry soap in half 
@ gallon of boiling water and pour this 


gallon of kerosene, away from 
Churn this rapidly for ten 
minutes by pumping back and forth 
with the sprayer or in any convenient 
way. The mixture has then become a 
thick cream which is the stock emulsion 
to be diluted and used as desired. For 
use dilute the stock emulsion with fif- 


Into a 
the fire. 


teen times as much water and apply 
with a fine spray. The emulsion will 
keep all summer, but as much as is 


mixed with the water should be used at 
once. 

Nicotine sulphate is better than kero- 
sene emulsion, because it will not in- 
jure the most tender plant even when 
applied heavily. To make it use a fluid 
ounce of nicotine sulphate to eight gal- 


lons of water in which has been dis- 
solved a hali-pound of soap. Other 
amounts ‘may be mixed in proportion, 
and it is ready to apply as soon as 


mixed. It may be made slightly stronger 
without injury to plants. Nicotine sul- 
phate may be bought at drug stores in 
the proper form. It is the best mixture 
for killing melon lice, pea aphis, squash 
bugs and the like. Apply in a fine spray 
and take care to reach every part of the 
leaf or stalk where the insects are to be 
tound. Remember only the insects actu- 
ally hit by spray are destroyed. 
To destroy cutworms use poison bait 
made as follows: To a peck of dry bran 
add-four ounces paris green or arsenic, 
mix with two gallons of water in which 
has been stirred half a gallon of cheap 
molasses of any kind. After this mash 
has stood for several hours scatter it 
about the plants on the ground in small 
lumps at nightfall. Be sure to keep 
youltry and farm animals away from it. 
he worms work at night and will get 
the poison. Apply a second or third 
time in order to get all of them. 





PLANT PARSNIPS EARLY 

It is best to plant parsnip seeds early to 
give them plenty of time to fully mature. 
If the seeds are planted late, there is a 
smaller percentage of germination, the 
plants are weaker, and do not develop 
as readily as the pl: ants from seed sown 
quite early. 

Prepare the soil as early as the weather 
will permit, and sow the seeds in rows wide 
enough to permit cultivation, for the weeds 
must be kept out if the parsnips are ex- 
pected to grow. 

Use plenty of seed, as they seldom all 
grow, and should they be too thick they 
can be thinned to the proper distance apart 
in the rows 

Light rich soil is required to produce fine 
parsnips, and if the soil is a little sandy, 
it will be all the better.—H. M. 





Sweet corn is one thing no one need be 
without if proper choice is made of soil 
and variety. 


Swiss chard, kale, and collards make 
fine greens and stand the heat of summer. 
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No Money Do 
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Wonderful 
Bargain Catalog 
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Farmers 
Special 
Terms 


Parlor Sets Washing Machines 
Dining Room Sets Sewing Machines gs 
Beds, Dressers ; Grenite Ware 


Rockers 
Library Sets Pititchen Cabinets 
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Pay i in 3, 6 or 9 Months 


‘Farmers! Hartman says: ‘‘Take your own time to pay for anything you oN 
buy from the big Bargain Catalog. If you have notes to meet, accounts to fae Le OX = APTN oN 
settle, repairs to make, or anything else that calls for cash now, use your #i{ = Ee) )) )} 
money for those things. But don ‘t put off getting your needed farm equip- =) _ pea ag 4 Y 
ment or your house furnishings.’’ Hartman will wait for his money. @). cae) Za _a8 7 » (amr 
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Order now—pay whenever you find it convenient. Take from 3 to 9 7 Sas 


months. Pay all down when ready or pay on easy terms—you decide, 


“! *No Interest to Pay 


All you pay is Hartman’s Catalog price—no interest. 

most liberal terms ever made by any house in the aa 
A wonderful offer—yes! And here is the reason for it: 
Hartman knows what the farmer is up against, and here’s 
how he is going to help his farmer friends get on their feet 
again. Hartman’s prices have always been lowest because 
he has sold direct—cutting out in-between profits and giving 

= customers the benefit. 


And now he is aseoming payments to suit the farmer, @7 
letting him pay when convenient. Easiest terms {ie 
ever offered.. Hartman realizes that the 
farmer’s chief revenue comes at long periods; 
he knows that a crop failure, a seed disease or 
a market slump may make him short of funds for a long time. 
ne ae ae SE ee Saag eS waa 

en can; we e 
unde NEW i HARTMAN CATALOG offers you POSITIVELY 
ALLED SA on the acet os conirebis gesies of select 


— es ee ry these SMASHED ou wit realize 


: SEN De: Pn Lo I wit Fees & Carpet Co. 
Hartman's eh pee A mwinieh sles ene on bake ONS 0 mo teens 5 
world’ oqrentest bargainsin everything for home and ee Farmer’s Pian.) 
farm and tells how (OE can erful articles 
FREE as gifts from Hartman. Send the coupon—now. | Name .. Pa RE OR oS ee Om 


HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co. 














THE BEST VARIETIES OF 
TOMATOES 


‘The farm gardeners may learn from the 
market gardeners. What they are agreed 
on as best liked by the public and as 
satisfactory producers so that they are 
profitable to the man who grows them to 
sell should be the best selection for us. I 
strayed into a meeting of the lowa Vege- 
table Growers’ association, at a time when 
they were discussing tomatoes. I learned 
a lot from these hard-headed men. Take 
them at home, they are pushing their own 
jobs and are not likely to tell a fellow on 
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the outside, or for that matter one an- 

other, all they know, but they are a lot 

like the rest of us farmers, and when they 

get together in a meeting, they all want 

to shine and tell each other how it should 

be done, and they do! As nearly as I could 

gather from the discussions and from a few 

of the men I talked with, there is a very Ronee Poa my get-acquainted 

definite list of tomatoes to be used in this A pent frien yop payer al gmake ones 

r +} = Ty , . ‘ ] 1 \ these exceptional bargains. 
part of the country. They were all dea \\\\ factual colors, cheoe bedes Any Six of the following for $5.00 
against any novelties, except for the most | \\ oat Sioa clecdace Rea ary t perbearing *? 
d . \ 

limited trials. Here is their list: \\ rat Sag Be PE oy an Back, Bersbereien, chateo'ee 2 *” 
Earliana—The earliest of all, but need- today. Teeees sene, 19 for 3.09 

ing excellent conditions to do well. Bright : iat Wrente, Bice — 00 

red fruit. We use this almost altogether | Indian © AY Ly 

in our farm garden. We eat a lot of sliced | ) a Stor 1.00 

tomatoes. I think that not even straw- | Assorted F 1.09 

low, Stor 3 


tomatoes and 
irliana 


better than 


berries are 
Sometimes the Es 


cream and sugar! 


has a good many wrinkled fruits. 
Bonnie Best—A little later and a little 
more vigorous grower than the Earliana. 


Fruit round and bright red. Quite a pop- 
ular variety. 
John Baer 
medium-round red fruits. 
ducer. 
Stone 
sort. Much like the John Baer. 

I gathered that one need never go out- | 
side this list, unless one wants other colors 
for variety. The Globe is a pink sort and 
the ( 
Ponderosa is a great producer of big purple 
fruits, and has the solidest flesh and the 
fewest seeds of any. We use a great many 
of them sliced. However, they are not a 
market sort as they wrinkle 
They do bear fine smooth fruits, too. I] 
always take a half-dozen of the very big- 
gest ones to the county fair to show the 
fellows what big tomatoes I raise on the 
old place. I always take along, too, a peck | 
of the smooth and smaller fruits ‘for the | 
judge to look over, and I often win the 
blue ribbon on them. I never tell the 
fellows that I get both exhibits off the 
same vines, but I believe my er has 
told on me a time or two.—J. A. F., lowa. 


A good pro-/ 


HANDY GARDEN TOOLS 

One of the principal drawbacks to 
gardening on the part of folks who are 
almost too busy to have a garden any- 
how is due to the lack of handy tools 
with which to carry on the work. Those 
tried it know that it takes a 
for a garden even as 
feet, the size of our own 
garden t. Our lawn must be cut 
every \ the flower beds and shrub-| 
I 1 after at frequent 


who have 
} t of time to 
nall as 60x160 


care 
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A little later with smooth, 


The old stand-by as a main “2; 


rolden Queen is the standard yellow. | 


pretty badly. | 


intervals, | 
the least of the work is the 
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B our seeds direct from one of the world’s leading 
Souese. Immense volume, ing seed for cash foregr eoumnnas — 


ge 4 customers makes our in prices possible. The sooner you 
buy the more you save. Market advancing. Compare our 
prices on gover. —w 4 clover, alsike, _— clover, tim- 
othy, alfalfa, bubam, su grass, rape, oa 8 

barkcy, in fact every kind of field, garden 
ow Se The sensational Yt 
below othore--anahe delay Ly —— 7 Our 


big 1l® page catalog 
bottom prices. Write for it it, a 






















money- 
\ Lad guarantee that al- 
x) Sele ye you 60 . to 
test and inspect the seed. 
Every purchase must be 
just as claimed--and it will 
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B ELBERTA PEACH TREES. . . $1.00 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES . . $1.00 














A big, deep ined ¢ = ion her ns in Fruit, Shade and 

| which produces immense crops, Fine Ornamer tai Treva, Sara - ni Catalog FREE. Write 

corn and best variety for silage. 71 edit as today. urseries, Box M, Fairbury. Nebr. 
anacre. Prepaid $1.25. Large catalogue free. 


FREE , Send name and get 25 pedigreed strawberry 
sPlants free. Piedmont Nursery fe. . Piedmont, Mo. 


| IOWA SEED CO, Dept.J. DES MOINES, IA. 
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planting and cultivating of the vege- 
table garden. 

We set aside a plot 45x50 feet for our 
vegetable garden and find that it re- 
quires a lot of work if the garden is kept 
in good shape and made is productive 
as = must Rave it to get our vegetable 
me We used to do all our plant- 

oY; seeds by hand but found this slow 
wake and furthermore the seed was 
more or less unequally planted, both as 
to depth as well as being irregular in 
the row. Then, too, we used a great 
deal more seed than was necessary. 

Several years ago we secured a seed 
drill of one of the well-known makes 
and have found this one of the best in- 
vestments that we have made even with 
the small amount of space that we 
usually plant to vegetables. In plan- 
ning our garden, we plant full rows of 
the various kinds of vegetables, and run 
them the full length of the garden. 
When ready to plant, the drill is first 
set according to directions for the kind 
of seed to be planted. In order that 
the rows may be straight, a line is 
stretched where the first row is to be 
planted, and then the drill is pushed 
along the line and the seed planted as 
fast as one can walk. Any seed remain- 
ing in the drill is saved by being poured 
into a receptacle of some kind, or onto 
a@ newspaper, and the next lot is put 
into the hopper of the drill, the drill 
readjusted, and away we 7o on the next 
row. 

For the cultivation of the garden, we 
use a wheel hoe, It takes more muscle 
to operate it than it does the common 
type of hoe, but the work can be done 
in very much less time. The secret of 
good vegetable production depends 
largely on a fertile soil that receives 
frequent cultivation. Before we had our 
wheel hoe we used an old iron garden 
rake that had been fitted into the handle 
of a stable fork. It took longer to go 
over the soil when loosening the crust 
after a shower than it does with a 
wheel hoe, and if for any reason the 
work was neglected too long, the teeth 
would not remove all of the weeds. On 
the other hand, the wheel hoe will clip 
off all weeds that have escaped the 
previous cultivations. 

Some of the machines that are now 
offered by the manufacturers are so 
constructed that they have a cutting 
edge that may be operated both for- 
ward and backward. With a little care 
nearly all weeds that are in the row can 
be removed by the machine. Then, too, 
just as soon as one crop of vegetables 
is out of the way the wheel hoe can be 
brought into use and the soil quickly 
prepared for the succeeding crop. We 
get a great deal of pled@sure in the work- 
ing of the garden and find that it pays 
in more ways than one. The invest- 
ment in labor-saving tools is less than 
$20 and if given care these tools will last 
a great many years.—C, V. H. 


TREAT SEED POTATOES 

Raymond Bingham of Hancock county, 
Towa, missed two rows of potatoes 
in the planting last spring. These were 
planted to untreated seed after all the 
rest had been seed-treated for scab. In 
the fall, Bingham says, he saw a remark- 
able difference in yield and quality. 

The treated seed produced fine big 
tubers, all clean. The two rows of un- 
treated seed gave very scabby potatoes, 
and naturally the yield was mueh smaller. 
All tatoes were planted on vo 
that to never grown potatoes befo 

oa always pick out new ground x” 
potatoes,” states Bingham, “and I shall 
always treat them hereafter to be safe.” 
He adds that second-year seed from the 
North, while it usually does not produce 
quite so well as first-year seed, gives an 
earlier potato because it makes & quicker 
start in the spring-—L, R, H. 
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Some Things You 
Should Know 


Facts furnished by thesResearch Department 
of the National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers 
Investigations made by the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the J. S. Government show that of each dollar the farmer 


received from the sale of all farm products in the crop year 1922- 
"23, only 344 cents was paid out for farm operating equipm :nt— 


and that covered not only implements but 
beehives. A pretty small percentage for the 


farmer make his money. 


The volume of sales of all farm equipment 


e from silos to 
that he'p the 


manufacturers for 


1922 was 53% less than their sales for 1920. The sales of all 
farm products by 


farmers mode Fe 


of this money to the farmer for his products. 


1922-23 


Bweney of- den lnadiing ohipeiias tn, Re peencaetinans oaiey 


have lost over $50,000,000 in the past two years. 
other companies fared even worse in proportion. 


Some of the 


The material which goes into farm machines now costs an average 


of twice what it cost in 1914. The price of oak lumber is three 
times as high as it was in 1914, soft center plow steel and cold 


rolled cteel twice as high, steel bars, coke, and cotton duck more 


than twice as high. Labor, which is a 
costs, is considerably more than 


item in manufacturing 


A 7-ft. binder would cost you $350 at the factory if ee get 


on a pound-for-pound basis with the kitchen range. 


It woul 


cost $430 if it were priced like the world’s cheapest car. wre 


mower at lawn mower prices would cost $174. 


f- 


o 
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The Farm Outlook for1924 


The Government says that crops for 1923 show a greatly 


increased value over 1922. Farm conditions from 


many points 


of view show a decided improvement. Good planning and 
good management should mean good profit for this year. 


Money-making farms are those on which most work is done 
in least time, with least labor. Try to increase your crop yield 


utes cut down your labor cost, diversify 


Plow more 


ws as you go along, cultivate more rows, cut wider swaths, 
Plant every hill full—the missed hills in a field have a surpris- 
ing effect on the season's yield. Save extra pounds of butterfat 
by efficient cream separation. Spread manure by the load 
instead of by the forkful. Let tractor and engine power help 
you. Modern equipment, well handled, is the key to the most 
profitable farming. and makes farming pleasanter, too. 


Your McCormick-Deering dealer handles most of the 54 kinds 
of machines and implements that make up the McCormick- 
Deering line. See him for the most Aout equipment— 


plows, tillage tools, cream separators, 


belt and drawbar machines. McCormick. 


reliable line. 


Cormick Deering the ol 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


. of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) 


Chicago, IL. 
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SURPRISE 
GIFT! 


Toanyone who ord- 
ers our 25¢c Full Mar- 
ket Basket vegeta- 
bie seed coll rr 
we will send, a 
gift, a pac By of wy 
seed of & beautiful, 
new unnamed var- 
tety of flowers that 
will be the pride of 
your garden. 








Basket Vegetable 


j “Collection y, 
c 
i 0 Packages Seed Only 5 
Vegetables for your table until enow flies. Ten packages S 


our best Cliffwood tested vegetable seeds for only 25c. 
the favorite varieties, including the delicious 

















French Endive, very popular now. Also a THESE 10 
gift package of laeed of alovely unnamed VARIETIES 
flower which will make your garden the — 

of your neigbbors. ve is the Beet 
bargain you ever heard of. Don't mien $0. Cucumber 
1924 Catalog Free | ‘x-- 
Our big seed catalog FREE. Everything for Radish 
flower or vegetable garden or farm. Profusety Spinach 
illustrated. Finest Seed Catalog published 1 

WE GUARANTEE satisfaction or your Turnip 
money back. Our prices ays low- 





est. Northern eed n seoda, hardiest 
to resist frost. Write foreatalog. All 
Salser's seeds are Cliffwood Farm 


A 7 
tested. Germination guaranteed. mes . 5 


JOHN A. ravi ae co. FS hy) 








Stevensville 
Strawherry Plants 
——— 


big vielders, 
Healthy, vigorous, deep-rooted. 
Idea! for all soi Gash in on Our 60 years ox 
Worlds bigwest berrs—-chammon, the ever 
orid’s 
ing sensation, PREMIER, earliest of all. “Splendid 
line of RED ANO BLACK RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, 
CuRRANTS, ae 





Tremendous stock. All at big 
covings. Satisfaction 
k, Send for 


in true colors, 








The pride and specialty of this 
70-year-old quality seed farm. § 
Standard everywhere a 
market and home : 
Livingston's Globe, — and 
Rosy Mora special tavontes. 


7 NEW 1924 SEED ANNUAL—FREE bf 
A Seven full pages deveted to Tomatoes alone Choide col- & 
rons at attractrve pocer describes famous King § 
H of Denmark Spinach, F Aavien Acre Ca . Perfecto H 
A Muskmelon, Ohio Grane] Rapids Lettuce, Extra Early P 
Red Prohhe Pepper — geo 300 true to nature # 
H# illustrations of vegetables flowers. Tells when to 
H plant —and how—for biggest crops and best resalts. § 


LIVINGSTON SEED CO. ond E. Chestnut St., hocespena- 0. 
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Successful Farming believes every 
farm family needs and deserves the 

roducts aa home orchard. Every 
eee family can and should have 
the health and pleasure to bederived 
from an abundance of home-grown 
fruits. The experience of thousands 
of home orchardists proves the fam- 
ily can have this fruit, and that the 
— large enough to insure a full 


rwill, in most years, 
per nt gtn 4 eck 
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HARVEST ORCHARD DIVIDENDS 
Continued from page 42 

position impossible. A dozen 
more than supply the family 
ome years. Twice as many will not o 
insure a home supply, but some to se 
Don’t fool yourself. You will have to put 
some work into it if you make the trees 
turn cut like some of these good orchards" 
have. But if you will only plant some 
apples, some plums, cherries, maybe a 
couple of pears, some peaches, if yours is a 
peach section, the surplus fruit will more 
than repay you for the expense and effort, 
year in and year out. If you have an or- 
chard of a few trees already, it will pay 
you to look them over, prune if necessary, 
spray by all means, because that certainly 
is necessary. If there are holes in the or- 
chard get the nursery catalogs and pick 
out trees to fill out that orchard. But 
have an orchard. 

When it comes to spraying, why not 
talk up a ring among the neigh hbors? That 
is, if you are not going in strong enough 
for your own private outfit. Or two neigh- 
bors with one orchard can cooperate with 
hand outfits. One year I sprayed an or- 
chard of a hundred and thirty trees and 
did it with one hand to help, using a barrel 
pump, and we got results creditable to a 
power outfit, too. Enough apples were 
sold out of that orchard to buy a power 
outfit for the farm owner the following 
year, and after that he took care of the 
spraying by himself with a well-broken 
team to haul the rig around. 

Don’t overlook a good thing in your 
farm program on this orchard deal. It re- 
quires thinking, energy, and all that, but 
so does any money-maker. Thank your 
stars if you live in the cornbelt and own 
an orchard, and do not blame your stars 
if ten years from now you regret you did 
not plant one this spring. 


SHALLOW CULTIVATION FOR 
CURRANTS 


- — 


I am convinced that currants should 
never be cultivated very deeply at any 
time, and especially in the spring, because 
they’ are very shallow-rooted p ants and 
they start to grow so early in the season 
that deep cultivation at t his time would 
almost certainly do a great deal of d . 

In the spring I prefer to use a coulis 
hoe close to the bushes set only one or two 
years, and ahand wheel hoe cultivator, 
with the rakes only, between the rows in 
the garden. Fora! area, I would use 
a cultivator that could be set so as to go 
only three inches deep. I think it best to 
peep) Ao ground cleanly cultivated, with 

ps a crop of cabbage, peas, tomatoes, 
or eggplants, none of which ordinarily last 
later t the first of Octobe. But all of 
these insure cultivation early in the 
season, pay fairly well, and do not inter- 
fere with autumn work among the currants. 

There is no easier pest to control than 
the currant worm, if one goes at it at the 
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right time and does the right thing. The 
flies begin to lay as soon as the first leaves 
appear. They Dg to place their eggs 


near the ground on the undersides of the 
leaves, especially on the interior of the 
bushes. Therefore, the place to spray 
most thoroly is these very parts, using the 
nozzle so the liquid is thrown upward. The 
best insecticide I have used is arsenate of 
lead, the next best paris green. Later in 
the season, when the fruit is beginning to 
color, white hellebore is safer to use be- 
cause it is not poisonous to human beings 
after reasonably short exposure to the air. 
—E. W. 


INCREASING THE APIARY 


There are two general methods of 
making increase in the apiary. according 
to F. B. Paddock, state apiarist of the 
Iowa state college. These methods are 
by purchasing bees in either pound pack- 
ages or by the.hive, and by using ‘the 
bees already in the apiary. Very few 
beekeepers today depend upon the natu- 
ral swarms to make their increase, as 
the method is not dependable. Arti- 
ficial increase, according to Dr. Paddock, 
is thoroly successful if a little attention 
is given to it. 

A five hundred percent increase is pos- 
sible if the apiary is in a good location 
and if the owner is willing to sacrifice 
the honey crop entirely. In many places 
it is possible to make a twenty percent 
increase without a sacrifice of the honey 
crop. However, the amount of increase 
that can justly be expected will depend 
upon the locality and the objective of 
the beekeeper. 

Perhaps the best method of increase 
is that developed by Alexander, which 
is as follows: “A little before it is time 
for bees to swarm in your neighborhood, 
lift out of the hive all but one frame 
and put them in an empty hive-body. 
Leave the queen with the one frame of 
brood, and destroy any queen-cells that 
may be on that frame. Fill out both 
hives with frames filled with foundation 
or drawn comb. Put a queen-excluder 
over the hive containing the queen and 
one brood frame, and set the other hive 
on top of this. Five days later look for 
queen-cells in the upper stories. If you 
find queen-cells in an upper story, let it 
stand another five days, then set it on 
its new stand, giving it a queen-cell from 
one of the others. It will hurry up mat- 
-— if you can give a laying queen to 
eacn. 

The division method of quick increase 
is not wholly desirable unless one will 
give absolute attention to the necessity 
of both divisions. It is very easy for 
increase to become low in stores and 
morale and finally be robbed out. The 
nucleus plan is quite successful and is 
as follows: “Take from the strong col- 
ony two frames of brood with adherin 
bees and queen, put on a new stan 
and imprison them for three days. A 
week after the queen is taken away ex- 
change the two hives so the field bees 
from the colony will returr. to the 
nucleus and build it up. If you want to 
make more out of that one colony, you 
can divide the old colony into two or 
more nuclei at the time of swappi 
places, being sure that each has a oe 
queen-cell located centrally where the 
bees will keep it warm (and then if 
necessary you can strengthen these 
nuclei after the queens get to laying by 
giving them brood from other colonies. 
It requires judgment in giving frames 
of brood with adhering bees, as it de- 
pa upon the strength of the nucleus 
10w much can be given at a time.” 


_ Use contact sprays for all sucking 
insects, and spray to hit, for only the in- 
sect actually struck by the spray material 
is killed. 
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The Secret 


You can make your garden produce more by plant- 
ing Maule’s highgrede tested seeds. Backed by 
47 years’ scientific experience, they are used by 
thousands of gardeners all over the world. Be- 
cause of their higher quality, and certainty of 
growth, Maule’s Seeds produce larger, healthier 
vegetables and finer flowers, A postal will bring you 


Maule’s 1924 Seed Book FREE. 


Its 176 pages, 
advice, 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS FROM 
; FARM BOY 
ARLAN 8S. BOLLMAN writes a fine 
letter of New Year’s greetings to 
Successful Farming and to all the boys 
and girls who read this page. He is one 
of our great family of boys and girls 
who are making real contributions toward 
better livestock and better farming. He 
is learning thru the school of experience 
that it pays to raise purebred stock, care 
for it, and that a hog enjoys good care 
just as much as a horse or human being. 
Harlan has learned that persistent 
effort pays. If you do not succeed the 
first time, his motto is try, try again 
until you do win. But here is "Harlan’s 
interesting letter and a picture of him- 
self and his purebred poland china. He 
has made a “pal” out of his pig and it 
pays. Let us hear from other boys and 
girls whether in the club ‘work or not: 
“We have taken Successful Farming 
for a few years and I think it one of 
the best farm papers out, for it is suited 
to all the family. I enjoy reading the 
Birdseye Views of Far Lands by Mr. 
Nichols very much, and many other 
articles by men who actually know 
things 
“But best of all I like to read the 
letters written by club boys and girls, 
for I like to know their experiences in 
club work, as I have had one year of 
club work myself. I think it is one of 








Harlan Bollman and his sow, Queen Ideal 


the best things for farm boys and girls 
as it gives us much experience on how 
to care for dumb animals and teaches us 
to love them as they should be loved. 
This is one of the ways we boys and 
girls will be made the men and women 
of tomorrow. 

“IT am enclosing a snapshot of my 
sow (Queen Ideal) and myself. It is 
not as good as it might be, as it does 
not show up her type, but it does show 
that we are on good terms, as she and 
I are pals. This is because I treat her 
as a hog should be treated. Some have 
the idea that because a hog is a hog, 
they can get along the best way they 
can for themselves, but they cannot. A 
hog should be given the best of care to 
do well. It needs plenty of the best 
kind of feed, clean, fresh water avail- 
able at all times, comfortable sleeping 
quarters and lots of exercise. A hog 
should also be kept clean. It needs 
currying the same as a horse and I have 
enjoyed very much taking care of mine 
during the club year. 


“We organized in June, which was 


rather late, with five members, and I 
was chosen president. We bought all 
our pigs from the same breeder the 


twenty-eighth of June for $20 a head. 


They averaged sixty-three pounds. They 
were all extra good pigs as our local 
leader, who is a chester white man, 
knows the good points of a hog and 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


gave us much valuable information and 
advice on how to choose a good pig. 
But there were those who thought we 
were foolish to pay such a price and 
they are the ones who now boost for us. 

“I fed my pig chiefly on oats and 
ground wheat, mixed and soaked from 
twelve to twenty-four hours. In addi- 
tion to this she had all the kitchen waste 
that she could eat, but very little pas- 
ture. I kept her free from hce by keep- 
ing her clean. Altho her feed bill was 
nearly $12 for the eighty-four days and 
her gain less than the other boys’ pigs, 
I am satisfied with her record, for her 
gain was about seventy-five pounds, but 
I believe that is more than a scrub pig 
could do, considering everything. . 

“We showed the pigs in the boys’ and 
girls’ community club exhibit and I 
took fourth, as she was little smaller 
than the rest (as she was about three 
weeks younger than some of them). 
After this we showed at our county fair 
and there I took third, as the judges 
were eyeing her type despite her being 
a little small. 

“In the wind-up we proved to be the 
best in the county, for we captured the 
county championship, a first, third and 
fourth from the five prizes given to 
poland chinas. This was because we 
were out to win by caring for our pigs 
the best we could and by having a real 


breeder for our local leader. We met 
regularly at the different homes and 
went thru with our business, for we 


meant business. We tried to make use 
of all the advice we could get from our 
county agent. 

“We have planned to make*it better 
next year, as I think we will have more 
members and probably our own pigs 
will be used. 

“I wish other boys and girls that are 
going to continue in club work much 
success and pleasure in their next year’s 
work and hope that those who are not 
in the work will get into it. I am sure 
it will give them pleasure to have some 
kind of animal to care for as their own. 
All farm boys and girls should be in 
some kind of club as it shows them how 
to do things themselves. 

“I think Mr. Meredith is one of the 
finest men in the country for the help 
he has given different club members 
thru his loans. May he keep the good 
work going, for there are many boys and 
girls who would like to own a pig or 
calf but lack of money to buy prevenvs 
them from doing so. Also for the help 
given to the crippled children thru his 
paper.”—Harlan 8. Bollman, Nebr. 


FEEDING BABY BEEVES 


A large number of our boy readers 
and some girls, too, are producing some 
very fine baby beeves. Some of the 
prize winners at state fairs were shown 
at the International in December and 
brought forth the approval of experi- 
enced feeders who saw the exhibits. Our 
readers everywhere will be interested in 
what Charles Wilson of Dickinsen coun- 
ty, Iowa, did along this line last year. 
Here is his picture and story: 

“On the first day of December, I went 
down to John Graff’s with the county 
agent and several Dickinson county 
boys and picked out what I thought was 
the best calf in his herd of herefords. 
I weighed him there and brought him 
home. I started him on a feed of one- 
half oats and one-half corn and a. half 
pound of oilmeal and fed him this way 
for about two months. Then I fed him 


ground ear corn and oilmeal with a lit- 


tle clover hay. The last two months I 
fed him ground shelled corn and a pound 
of.oilmeal a day with molasses in his 
feed twice a day. During the last two 
months I washed him at least once a 
week so as to get him in shape for the 
county fair. On the first of September 
I weighed him for the last time and he 








Charles Wilson with the steer he fed. 


weighed 940 pounds, showing a gain of 
430 pounds. This is an average daily 
gain of one and one-half pounds. At 
the Clay county fair, held September 
24th to 28th, I won first in a class of 
twenty-two herefords. At the baby beef 
sale, held on the closing day of the fair, 
I sold my calf for $11.25 per hundred.” 
Complete Feeding Record 





Ground shelled corn, 818 Ibs.........$10.82 
Ground ear corn, 1,444 Ibs.......... 14.37 
-, 2. es fey Se 2.80 
Linseed oilmeal, 159 Ibs............ 4.94 
Molasses feed, % gal........+e.se0% 10 
el Se Bilin chew cheb cw CeS Conese 2.25 

$34.78 

Summary 

Length of feeding period......... 274 days 
Total final weight of calf......... 940 lbs, 
Wetes Metal Welbon ccc ccc decee 510 Ibs. 
Total gain produced............. 430 Ibs. 
Average daily gain. .......-..s0. 1% Ibs. 

8 cents 


Cost per pound gain in weight.... 
Financial Statement 

Market value of calf, finish.......... $98.70 

Market value of calf, beginning...... 


Total cost of feeds consumed........ 34.78 
rn (OEE .. 6 6h. 66 oe we cd é 6 on 80.68 
BOE GR GOORIN ccc ccc ccoapesive 18.02 
PUCGED WERie Koncccecccecneccesvecs 12.00 
DOR “FRG cc ce cceciccesnvcewosece 30.02 


A CHAMPION CORN RAISER 

One hundred and nineteen bushels of 
mature, dent corn from one acre is the 
record of Harold Sundol, Rice county 
Minnesota. This is the highest record 
made by 200 boys and girls entered in a 
statewide corn-raising project last year. 
The profits on the sale of the corn were 
$70.35. 

Harold not only cared for his acre of 
corn but milked five cows during the en- 
tire year, cut seven acres of alfalfa, looked 
after 100 chickens, and did other general 
farm work. 

The land on which the winning crop 
grew was plowed the previous fall. In 
the spring eight loads of manure were 
applied, after which the field was again 
plowed and harrowed three times before 
planting. 

After planting, the land was harrowed 
three times more. The corn was cultivated 
five times. The remainder of the corn 
acreage on the farm yielded fifty bushels 
an acre. 


One boy member of a South Dakota 
sheep club starting January, 1923, with 12 
head of grade ewes and a purebred Hamp- 
shire ram, total cost $130, made a net 
profit of $118,14 on the project last year. 
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Price $2.50 
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Nickel . tincag, oo 


rivets and shield. Length 
closed, 334 inches 


Price $2.50 


With Blades for Altering, Marking, Docking 


ATCH a farmer do the job of altering 
nowadays. 

He pulls from his pocket a Remington Knife. 
Solid construction. Not to be compared with 
ordinary Knives. 

You see him use a clean, sharp surgical blade 
properly shaped and tempered by Remington 
for farm surgery. 

His knife is fitted with genuine Nickel Silver 
lining, bolsters, rivets and shields, preventing 


verdigris (corrosion), eliminating poisons and 
infections so commonly found in knives with 
steel or brass linings. 

Here are shown four knives for general use 
around the farm and ranch and especially for 


clean cutting and quick healing incisions—en- 
dorsed by veterinarians and professional cut- 
ters everywhere. Economical, because they 
do what they are intended to doand doit right. 

Giving a man a standard of steel he can be 
sure of accounts for Remington leadership. 
Farmers appreciate what all the Remington 
resources of metallurgy have meant to the 
knife industry. 

In addition to the four knives shown here, 
Remington makes a complete line. Specific 
Knives for Specific Purposes. Knives for 
everybody. 

Identify the genuine Remington Knife 
by this mark stamped on the heel of the KUMe / 
master blade. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


R 3923 


tor general work and 


emington, 


THE AUTHORITY tw FIRE ARMS, 
AMMUNITION ano CUTLERY 


Price $2.50 


Also Makers of Remington 


Cash Registers 


is unable ta supply you, send 
money order, give number of 
knife you desire, and Rem- 
ington will mail your knife 


to you direct, postpaid. 
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WHY SOME PLANTS ARE WEEDS 


FAMOUS humorist once said, “Hair 

is called ‘hair’ because that’s what it 
is.” We are all inclined to use a similar 
line of reasoning when referring to plants 
commonly called weeds. We have al- 
ways thought of them as weeds without 
stopping to wonder why. 

What is a weed? Probably the” best 
and most common definition is, “a plant 
out of place that persists in remaining 
It might be well to say also that 
it is a plant having very little or noe 
economic value. SometimesS uses are 
discovered for plants considered weeds 
and then they are no longer considered 
as such. Sweet clover was carefully cut 
and destroyed until only a few years ago 
when its value as a forage crop and soil 
builder was discovered, There are still 
farmers who consider it a pest and some 
state weed laws still list it as a noxious 
weed. Dalea is a leguminous plant that 
has been growing in Iowa for many 
years as a weed. Last year its value 
was discovered and extensive tests are 
now being made with the object in view 
of encouraging its use should it continue 
to show up well under cultivation. 

Plants Sometimes Run Wild 

There are numerous cases where use- 
ful plants have become weeds either be- 
cause they were not controlled or be- 
cause they were moved to places where 
conditions were favorable for their rapid 
spread and development. Johnson grass 
is very useful in the South to protect 
the sides of levees much as quack grass 
and western wheat grass was formerly 
used to proétect railway embankments. 
Once introduced into cultivated fields 
where the roots are widely scattered by 
machinery, the above useful grasses at 
once become serious pests. Plants, that 
are apparently innocent are sometimes 
introduced in trial packages of flower 
seeds which, if allowed to spread un- 
molested, soon become a nuisance. 

Weeds offer us one of the best exam- 
ples of Nature’s law, “the survival of the 
fittest.” When the corn dry and 
withered, the weeds that grow in hard, 
unplowed soil along the edge of the 
field will usually look fresh and vigor- 
ous. Or when the crops we have care- 
fully planted and tended are being 
drowned out, great weeds immediately 
spring up in their places. We are then 
led to wonder why weeds grow when 
useful crops fail. The reason is easy to 
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Ever since a form of agriculture 
existed, more or less effort has been 
exerted in combating weeds. As a re- 


sult the weak plants or those unable to 
live under sueh conditions disappeared. 
Seeds. from the strong plants produced 
the next year’s crop, which was just a 
little stronger because it came from 
strong, vigorous plants. After hundreds 
of generations of such natural selection, 
weeds became so highly resistant to un- 
favorable conditions that they will thrive 
when useful plants wither and die. A 
yractical application of this lesson has 
an made in developing disease-resist- 
ant strains of corn, cabbages, etc. 

If, then, in our efforts to destroy the 
weeds we make them better able to 
grow under a handicap, is the day com- 
ing when it will be necessary to adopt 
new methods or be overwhelmed by 
weeds? As fanciful as it may seem to 
say that weeds may get the best of us, 
there are already hundreds of acres of 
good land in some states abandoned be- 
cause of quack grass and Canada thistles. 
Thousands of acres still cropped are un- 
profitable because of the high percent- 
age of weeds in the crops. In»Minne- 


sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
the dockage assessed on the hard spring 
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wheat alone amounted to 5,000,000 
bushels in 1920. By applying the same 
rate to the total spring wheat crop of 
the country a total of 9,500,000 bushels 
of dockage, which is mainly weed seed, 
was prodyced that year. If this dock- 
age had been cleaned out of the wheat 


and shipped separately to market, it 
would have filled over 14,200 freight 
ears containing 40,000 pounds each. 


Market statistics show that the percent- 
age of dockage is increasing. 

The enormous annua! loss to wheat 
farmers in cost of threshing, hauling and 
shipping such quantities of weed seed is 
easily figured. Furthermore, the crop 
yield is reduced by the competition of 
weeds for light and moisture. 

Weeds will probably always be with 
us. By the use of good farming methods 
their damage can, however, be held at a 
low figure. Clean seed should be the 
first consideration. It may be bought 
from a reliable farmer or seed firm and 
the state experiment station will test it 
free of charge for weed seed. If home- 
grown seed is used, and you know cer- 
tain weeds went to seed in the field, 
then a good fanning mill will remove 
the weed seeds. 

After clean seed comes crop rotation. 
While certain weeds thrive in wheat or 
oats, they are easily destroyed by clean 
cultivation as practiced in the cornfield. 
Other weeds that persist in corn can be 
smothered by heavy crops of grain or 
sorghum. It is by studying weeds and 
knowing why they are weeds that we can 
discover their weak spots and destroy 
them. 


GILT MAKES $304 PROFIT 

T is hard to realize that a giant oak was 

ever a tiny acorn. But this is not half 
so unusual as the story of how Merle 
Kyler, a Whitley county, Indiana, boy 
drew a purebred gilt on May 27, 1921, and 
on October 2, 1923, about thirty months 
after he had received the original gilt, 
held an auction sale and sold seventy head 
of purebred and grade hogs, all the off- 








Kyler’s original gilt 


spring of the original gilt he took home 
in a buggy. The total of his sale was 
$527.40 after the original cost of the gilt 
had been settled. 

Besides this, this erstwhile club boy, 
but now full-fledged pork producer, has 
left a breeding herd consisting of a herd 
boar, the foundation sow, two young sows 
and a registered gilt, also four barrows to 
provide bacon, spareribs, and sausage for 
the Kyler table. 

Merle Kyler kept close tab on all re- 
ceipts and expenses, as all club boys are 
taught to do. So inthis case we are privi- 
leged to know just how profitable was 
this hog venture. The itemized statement 
shows that over and against this total of 
$527.40, or the sale price, must be de- 
ducted bills as follows: Sale advertising; 
auctioneer, clerk fees, and veterinary, 
$39.87; and feed $183.24, making a net 
return of $304.29 for the work he did with 
the pigs, not to mention his having a 
splendid breeding herd on hand for future 


use. 
Young Kyler signed up in the Whitley 
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county pig club, which was a venture in 
chester whites. The pigs and boys were 
assembled on the courthouse lawn at 
Columbia City on May 27, 1921, and 
drawing was by lot, Kyler getting first 
choice. Right here he showed his farmer 
instinct, for the pig he chose has been a 
veritable sausage mine. Edwin Cornelius, 
the breeder who supplied this gilt, was 
to have two gilts from the first litter. 

Kyler carried his miniature brood sow 
home as carefully as only a pride-stricken 
boy knows how. He put her on a ration of 
wheat middlings and skimmilk with a 
small amount of corn. She also found her- 
self in an acre-bouquet of clover blossoms. 
All that summer the gilt rounded out into 
a fine sow at the rate of over a pound a 
day, at a cost of practically five cents a 

und. She was given a couple of shots 
or cholera that summer, double-immuned, 
the veterinary called it, but as the serum 
company donated the serum and the 
veterinary donated his services, that item 
was entered to the account of ‘good will.” 

first Family a Large One 

That fall, the gilt was polished up until 
her hair sletoned like a marble top. She 
checked in at the Whitley county fair 
weighing 189 pounds, and she not only 
gilapell oll with the blue ribbon but her 
master won first on his record book. 

In January, 1922, said gilt was mated 
to Columbia, a boar of fine type and breed- 
ing as well as aristocratic name. To this 
union was born on May 3, 1922, a litter of 
twelve pigs, ten of which she raised. This 
was a ladylike family, only two of the pigs 
being boars. These youngsters were grown 
on a ration of corn, ground oats, wheat 
middlings, and skimmilk with range on 
clover pasture. The two unfortunate males 
eventually became pork, one of them at- 
taining the rank of “300-pounder” at a 
few days over seven months of age. And, 
of course, Cornelius got two of the gilts, 
so the other six, plus the original sow, 
stepped forward as the breeding herd. 

hese seven sows were bred to a regis- 
tered chester white boar by W. H. Settle, 
the present president of the Indiana farm 
bureau federation. In due time they far- 
rowed eighty-eight pigs and raised seven- 
ty-two. When sows farrow an average of 
eleven pigs and raise nine, even the pro- 
fessional hogman converts his back into 
a patting post. 

Learned a Costly Lesson 

But right at this point young Kyler 
slipped a cog, and by so doing taught him- 
self a lesson that he will not soon forget, 
for lessons in hogology that cost $150 to 
$200 each cut a ay deep impression. 
He let these pigs go so long without mark- 
ing that he could no longer tell which 
sows farrowed them, so in the sale they 
had to pass as grades. 

When Kyler found himself with this 
whole raft of pigs on his hands, his prob- 
lem became a matter of feed mathematics. 
The bulk of their feed consisted of wheat 
middlings, ground wheat we or 
ground wheat, depending on which one 
offered the highest feeding value for the 
money. These feeds were given in the 
form of a thin slop. Some skimmilk was 
also fed, but this did not count very much. 

At the time of the sale, pens were con- 
structed in the west end of the Kyler barn 
and a tem sales pavilion was built 
on the barn floor. The 70 head sold con- 
tained 28 barrows which were sold in lots 
of about 5 each. The gilts were numbered 
and sold as individuals. The 70-head offer- 
ing consisted of 28 purebred, unregistered 
gilts, 28 barrows, 4 registered boars and 
6 others. The total sales amounted to 
$527.40. 

This unusual record was made under 
usual farm conditions of feeding and man- 

ent. An accurate record of costs was 
kept—in fact, the most complete cost 
account I ever saw kept on hogs by either 
man or boy. The sale statement indi- 
cates that failure to mark the pigs cort 
Kyler between $150 and $200.—I. J. M. 
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If your rheumatism comes on again this year— 





How can a medicine that is applied on the outside of the skin reach a 
pain deep down in the joints and muscles? This treatment acts by 
stimulating the brain to send new blood to the affected area * » 





ON’T suffer unnecessary pain. Get relief 

at once. It may be splendidly courageous 
to just “grin and bear it” —but it is a frightful 
waste of the very vital resources you need to 
help you get rid of the cause of pain. 


Your doctor will tell you that pain should 
always be relieved — just as quickly and as 
completely as possible. 


And this relief is easily at hand. However 
deep-seated, however hard to reach the pain 
may seem to you, it can be stopped—dquickly 
and permanently. 


Nearly fifty years ago a remedy for muscular 
pain was given to the world that has brought 
relief to so many sufferers that today you will 
find it in one home out of every three—Sloan’s 
Liniment-—probably the foremost household 
remedy in America, used all over the world and 
recommended by doctors everywhere. 


No matter where the pain is, no matter how 
deep down in joints and muscles, it can be 
reached if the natural curative powers inside the 
body are only aroused. 


When you use Sloan’s, it stimulates the 
nerves on the skin. They arouse the brain, 
which in turn causes the blood vessels to expand 
throughout the painful area, wnder the place 


where the liniment has been applied. Rich new 
blogd rushes in. 


This new blood coming, freshly purified, from 
heart and lungs, with all-its marvelous germ- 
destroying, upbuilding powers brings to sick, 
pain-ridden tissues just what they need to 
heal them. 


If the pain is rheumatic, it indicates the 
presence of disease germs. The fresh blood that 
Sloan’s sends to the affected spot carries the very 
elements that alone have the power to destroy 
germs. If the pain is due to over-exertion, to a 
sprain, or a bruise—it means that muscle fibres 
have been injured. The fresh blood supplies the 
materials that alone can repair the damage. 


This is the scientifically correct way to re- 
lieve pain. It doesn’t just deaden the nerves. It 
gives your own natural bodily defenses the aid 
they need to drive out the cause of pain. 


Don’t wait until you are in actual need. Get 
a bottle of Sloan’s this very day, and have it on 
hand—35c at all druggists. Just apply it—no 
rubbing is necessary. Immediately you will feel 
a gentle warmth—then a pleasant tingling of 
the skin—then freedom from pain. There is no 
burning, no blistering, only quick, lasting relief. 


SLOAN’S Liniment— Kills pain 
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This Book 
of Evergreens Free 


Desc tribes many varieties of Hill Evergreens. 84 
pages, 23 in fullcolor. Nearly 100 illustrations. 
Accurate descriptions tell you about the kinds 
best adapted to your locality. 


HIL”US EVERGREENS 


beautify the appearance of your home. Over 69 
years experience in Evergreen_culture. Only 
i healthy trees sent out. Write today for 
this handsome book. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY, Inc. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Dundee, Illinois 
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Box 253 


SLU AR ASSOLE) 
Gumey 
¥ Specialty 


For young calves and pigs 
Gurney’s Liberty Hull-less 
Oat No. 480 cannot be equal- 
ed. No hull coirritate. No 
waste of grain. Saves 44 to 
\% the freight in marketing. 
Makes excellent oatmeal too. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN PRICES: Order 
ear! y—our supply will not last }« ng. 10 Ibs. 
ry 3 25 lbs. $4.40; 50 Ibs. 86 60; 100 Ibs. 

2.00; 300 Ibs. $33.00. We advise 50 Ibs, 
— acre. —y ‘pac kage of oatmeal with 
every order of 100 Ibs. or more. 


GURNEY SEED & NURSERY CO. 
135 Gurney Square 
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AINSWORTH 
SEED CORN 
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TAKE NO CHANCES THIS YEAR 


3e sure your corn is right. We have both 
1922 and 1923 handpicked, nubbed and tipped 
seed corn. We guarantee our seed corn on 
germination and trueness to name. Learn 
of our wonderful growth in the seed corn 
business. Each ear carefully dried in our 
great furnace-heated seed corn plants. Find 
out why Ainsworth’s disease-free seed corn 
often increases the yield from 5 to 20 bush- 
els per acre. Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers. Send for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue. It is free. 

w. T. AINSWORTH a SONS 
Box £& Mason City, ll. 
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FEEDER AND SHOWMAN 


Some~boys think they know it all. 
You just can’t teach them anything. 
Others realize that perhaps dad or the 
county agent does know a thing or two 
and they take kindly to advice and in- 
struction. James Haire, Tippecanoe 
county, Indiana, is one such—I mean, 
one who is a good pupil in the school of 
feeding. 

After his mother’s death Jimmie went 
to live with a good farmer who gave the 
lad every opportunity. He entered a 
sheep club as soon as he was old enough 
to enter club work, but he fed a calf and 
some hampshire pigs the second year. 
The county agent has been his adviser 
all the time and Jimmie has followed 
directions to the letter. Look at his 
calf, 

Harry H. Stewart, with whom Jimmie 
lives, and the county agent were at a 
sale one day in November, 22, when a 
cow and steer calf were offered. The 
price ran up to $142, when the agent 
advised the farmer to buy. He hesi- 
tated. The county agent said he would 
buy them for the sake of getting the 
calf for some club boy if Mr. Stewart 
didn’t want them. So Mr. Stewart bought 
this shorthorn cow and calf at $142, 
turned the calf over to Jimmie to feed 
and got a purebred heifer calf from that 
cow the next spring. Jimmie’s calf sold 
for more than the cow and calf cost the 
farmer, but that is getting ahead of my 
story. 

How the Steer Was Fed 


so I know they 
the ordinary in 
Jimmie was thir- 
| teen years old when he stood beside his 
| calf for this picture. 
| The first three months he fed the calf 
| 
| 
| 


I was on the farm, 
have nothing out of 
|feeding advantages. 





a ration of three parts corn, three parts 
oats, three parts bran, and one part oil- 
meal; then gradually changed to two 
parts corn, one part oats, one part bran, 
land one part oilmeal. During the last 
month of the feeding the calf got two 
quarts of cooked wheat added to the 
ration daily. It was dry-lot feeding en- 
tirely, with a small amount of silage and 
clover hay during the first half of the 
feeding, and about five pounds of clover 
hay only for the last three months of 
feeding. 

During a 237-day feeding period this 
calf gained 540 pounds. The final weight 
was 1,026 pounds, which sold for 14 cents 
a pound at Lafayette. Jimmie pocketed 
$143.67. The feed cost him $70.18, so 
this young feeder did very well indeed 
from a practical standpoint. Not many 
grownups do better. 

His success as a feeder was not the 
most important thing. His outstanding 
characteristic is as an exhibitor, so they 
all say who have seen Jimmie in the 
showring with any animal. Until join- 
ing the sheep club this lad had never 
stood in the ring nor paid any attention 
to the ring. Hence, again he proved to 
be an apt pupil of the county agent, who 
knows a thing or two about livestock. 
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Flower Seeds, & oo Some G pence 
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Jimmie Haire makes his stock obey or- 
in the showring. He has them 
halter-broke and traimed to stand at 


attention when the judge is in the ring, 
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whether the judge is looking at his 












Save money by buying 
direct from growers 
no foreign i no nox+ 
ious weeds, Our 





—— describes everything for farm 

BUY DIRECT and garden. Many new 
G ROWE R Ss money makers. Full of 
> ® helpful hints. Nicely illustrated. 
Send for it today. CLOVER. 


CHECK ITEMS IN WHICH [Ara 
INTERESTED — SEND AD 
It’s the first step to Bigger and 
Better Crops. 
Book, samples and money-sav~ 

ing prices, free. FLOWERS 


R SEED & NURSERY CO. 
ey ml -i- Faribault, Minn. 
POMONA SL2% 


At Reduced Prices 
00,000 

a. Apple, Pear, Peach, 

Cherry and Plum Trees, also 

me F of ‘sma llfreit p plants, 

ornamental trees, shrubs, roses. 

Pomona Trees Shipped C.0.0. 


Order varieties now and have 
them gtsont ee Be. .D. 
GAR! at anting time. 

RDEN GRAPE 
GO COLLEGTION 
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prices. All sold subject to State; 
rnment Test under an absolute} 
gusrantee, Send today 
-making Seed Guide, 





faine al 
American Field Seed Oo. 





Write for Samples 
Timothy . . 2.95 Red Clover . . 
Sweet Clover 8.90 Alsike . 
Red Top . 10.00 Ky.BlueGrass27. 00 


Send now—see for yourself. Compare quality 
and prices with any other offerings. We'll get 
your order if values count. 


SHULTZ FEED CO., Dept. 201, Olney, Ill. 


DISCO 22 HULLESS OATS 


An oat of practical value. Write for free 
sample and full particulars. If interested 
in South Dakota Grown Seed’ Corn or 
Alfalfa ask for samples. Our new catalog 
of Disco Guaranteed Seeds for Farm and 
Garden is free on request. 
DAKOTA IMPROVED SEED COMPANY 

Department B. Mitchell, South Dakota. 
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Home Grown Seed Corn 

Soy Beans, Alfalfa, Red Clover, Sudan 

Grass, and Hubam Clover for sale. 

E. G. LEWIS SEED CO., Media, Illinois 

diown GRAPE VINES fein t. estan be. 

From my sure to live cuttings. Write for my plan. 

L. C. CASLER, 510 Elm St., Paw Paw, Michigan 


$in your garden, plenty to 

















STRAWBERRIES—ASPARAGU 
eat, can, sell. FREE BOOK tells how. Write. 34th year. 
W. W. Thomas, Strawberry Plantman, Anna, Il. 














sheep, calf, or pig, or elsewhere. Feet | 
in position and back up—that is what 
shows off the animal to its best. Jimmie 


is never concerned with what is going on 
around him. He sees nothing, hears 
nothing to distract his attention from 
the animal he is exhibiting. That is the 
true showman, a real ring master. 

One day a bunch of lambs were in the 
ring. Being short a hand to hold them, 
Jimmie was asked to take a lamb. Tho 
he was exhibiting a steer that year he 
had had sheep experience the year be- 
fore, so he took his place and at once 
got his lamb at attention. It was not 
as well trained as his own had been, but 
the lamb soon found out who was mas- 
ter. It was 
to watch this lad handle the lamb. 

I went to the consolidated school to 
see Jimmie. He is now in the eighth 
grade. He does not know now just what 
animal he preters to handle, but he says 
he is going to raise stock of some kind 
after he gets thru school. He has picked 


another shorthorn steer for next year. | 


He has started well. Continual experi- 


ence in club work Should make this lad | 
exhibitor. 
The secret of it all is in taking and fol-} 


a real livestock feeder and 


lowing good advice.—A. 8. 











SOUTH DAKOTA GIRL WRITES 

“T am sending you a snapshot of myself and 
sheep. I am sorry we couldn't have the picture 
taken together but I couldn't get them that way. 

“I am well satisfied with my sheep and they are 
all doing fine. Some day I hope to be a successful 
sheep grower. I am not home at present but am 
working out so I will be able to pay the loan, for 
which I thank you very much.—Mildred Knutsen, 
Day county, 8. Dak.” 


NOW HAS A BANK ACCOUNT 


Suecessful Farming is always glad to receive 
letters from boys and girls who have been helped 
thru our loan club plan. Here is a letter from 
Arthur L. Reitz of Harding county, South Dakota, 
who borrowed some money to buy a pig. Arthur is 
now in business for himself, has money in the 
bank drawing interest, and tells of his plans for 
next year. Here is his letter, and we will be glad to 
hear from others: 

“My pigs are doing fine. They are fat and heavy. 
I sold one the other day for $10.80 and he weighed 
more than I expect He weighed 135 pounds. I 
got eight cents a pound. I am going to sell seven 
of my pigs, or maybe only six, because I am going 
to keep two for brood sows so I will have another | 
bunch of pigs. I sold my old brood sow “Straighars”’ 
some time ago for $17.50. I think she weighed 
about 350 pounds, but then pigs were only five 
cents a pound. I put the money in the bank on 
time deposit for six months, drawing five percent 
interest. 

“I won a number of prizes at the state fair. First 
prize in writing and first prize in pen drawing. I 
also won three more prizes.” 


MICHIGAN GIRL WRITES 


a treat to the bystanders | 





“May I come in a few minutes? I am a girl of 
seventeen and very much interested in the letters | 
printed in Successful Farming. I live on,a farm | 
of 101 acres. I have four brothers and four sisters. | 
Five of us are still at home. We have always lived 
on a farm and think there is no place like it. We | 
raise lots of berries and corn. Father has over 100 | 
hogs and mother raises lots of chickens. 

“T secured a loan from Successful Farming and 
bought purebred plymouth rock eggs but had a 
poor hatch and some died before I got them started 
good, but what are left are almost as large as old 
hens. 

“Mother gave me eleven geese eggs, of which 
nine hatched.—Alice R. Balsbaugh, Mich. 
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Light in weight but 
long on mileage 


Rubber boots made by hand 
to withstand hard usage 


VERY pair of Top Notch Buddy 

Boots—like all rubber footwear 
bearing the Top Notch Cross—is 
made by hand as carefully as fine 
leather custom-built shoes. 


From start to finish, skilled workers 
build these boots by hand, layer by 
layer of rubber and lining, every bit 
of material having special tested 
qualities for toughness and elasticity. 
And every vital point of wear is 
strongly reinforced. 


The extra thick soles and heels add 


na ne ee nae cat rem 





beahes so : to their durability. The muscles of ia 
ke tesa f tough, live rubber give strength to 
A 2s the tops and prevent cracking. Buddy 


Boots are not heavy or clumsy, but 
because of their careful workmanship 
they withstand the hardest knocks. 


You cannot buy a better boot for 
farm, garage or general use. While 
they outwear the ordinary kind, they 
cost no more. 


Always look for the Top Notch 
Cross before you buy any rubber 
footwear—boots, rubbers or arctics. 
That is your guarantee of satisfactory 
service. You can find in your vicinity 
a dealer who carries the Top Notch 
line. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 


BEACON FALLS, CONN, 
: it 
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Gurneys Certified 
Grimm Alfalfa - 


Ra permanent alfalfa 
stand, plant Gurney’s 
Genuine Grimm Seed! Traces 
direct to the original Wendelin 
Grimm io Practically immune to 
cold and drouth. Yields three to four 


heavy hay crops annually. First crop 


ready to cut before common varieties 
are half matured. Allseed guaranteed 
99° pure. Certificate of genuineness 
with every purchase. 


REDUCED PRICES: Order your 
Grimm seed now at these low prices! 
10 Ibs. $4.50; 30 lbs. $12.50; 60 Ibs. 
$24.00; 100 Ibs. $38.20. Ask for our new 
160 page catalog. It’s FREE! 


Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. 
135 Gurney Square 
Yankton, S.D. 





EY” Relinble and Full of Life 
/ SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
wil) make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION ®o2u®. 0 


ry worth l5o 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS 
and packing and re- 

= ith m vis in 

together w ~b a 


Wisconsin Grown Clover Seed, our leader. 
Don't sow European seed. 
Hardy Alfalfa, Dakota, Montana and Idaho, 
Grimm and Cossack. Sweet Clover. 
New Oat, White (Wis. Ped. No. 19) 
extra early, big yielder, pure white. 
Wisconsin Seed Corn, fire-dried, 
dependable. Golden Glow, Silver 
ing, Murdock . Cold Resistant. 


37th Annual Catalog 
Now ready. Lists reliable Field 
Gerden snd Flower Seeds of all 
kinds. Best varieties. Also tools 
at dsupplies. Writeforcopy today. 











HOW DALE FREES FED HIS PIGS 

Every farm a. Bg many girls are 
interested in feeding pigs and calves. 
Dale Frees of Shawano county, Wisconsin 
tells how he fed his pigs and calf, and 
won’t some of you other boys and girls 
write in and tell us about your farm or 
club work? Your story in all of its details 
will be of interest to other boys and girls 
who read our junior department. 

“I fed my pigs,” writes Dale, “nine 
quarts of whey at a feeding mixed with 
four and one-half quarts of ground oats. 
I also fed them what corn on the cob they 
would eat up clean. They gained rapidl 
and I do not let them get too fat whi 

owing. 

“My calf was three months old in Se 
tember and weighed almost 200 pounds. 
I fed her half milk and half water mixed 
with calf meal. She has done fine on this 
ration and is in good shape. I am going 
to raise her to a producing cow. 

“T have one gilt in my litter of pigs 
and I am going to raise young pigs from 
her. Will sell enough of the first litter 
to pay my note and put the rest in the 
bank. 

“Your loan enabled me to get some 

urebred pigs and I am learning how to 

ome a good farmer. Will always be 
thankful to Successful Farming for giving 
me my start with pigs.” 

Who’s next? We want to hear from 
you whether you are a club member or 
not. Only = pereent of the boys belong 
to clubs and we would like to hear from 
more that live on the farm) own some 
stock of some kind and take an important 
place and part in the farm work. 


BROTHERS RAISE PIGS AND 
POULTRY 
Roger and Glenn Williams of Barry 
county, Michigan, write us of their farm 


| work. Glenn secured a loan of $25 from 


| Successful Farming in May and writes 
| that he intended to buy a brood sow but 
as it was getting late he purchased three 
shotes for $18.15 instead. With the 
balance of the money he bought feed for 
his pigs. “I have a share in the corn,” 
writes Glenn, “and I am feeding them mid- 
dlings and potatoes now. I hope and I 
believe that I will realize enough to more 
than pay me for my work and I sure enjo 

it. It seems g to own something. i 









“Free for Testing 


A pair of Mated Everbe. 
berry Plants Free if you will report 
your success with them. Bear big crx 
the same season set. Have counted 
berries and blossoms on a single Plant 
in Sept. Send 10 cents for —_ ex- 
pense or not as you please. C; salogag 
of WARDY BLlzzaRbD Beit 
Fruits, tals, Potted ibe. 
. ete., FR 


ng Strawberry plants mailed at 


a i i f dozen 
ti t : ts + | 
yy 3h AG 


THE GARDNER NURSERY Box 

CONDON’S GIANT 

EVERBEARING TOMA 
Big Money 


* THE MARKET.” jaker. Loree, solid 
eT excellent canner, To jntreduce 0 you 
‘our Northern Grown Live Seeds Plants, 


we will mail you 125 seeds of Condon's 


Giant EverbearingTomato 
and our Big 1924 Garden 
and Farm Guide 


192- Page Book, telle ow, ond what to 
Pric: than ever. 
Pinnt. TEND POSTAL TODAY 


1D 
ROS., Seed 
COMBO N BROS sectumen 


PEACH&APPL 
TREES cer our prices 


It will pay yoo. Direct to Planters in Lar or Small 
Lote by Express, Freight or Parce! Post. FREE 68 Page 


Catalog. Pear, Plom, Cherry Berries, Grapes, Nute. 
Shade and Ornamental Trees. Vines and Shrubs. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 9, CLEVELAND, TENN. 





thank you very much for your help and 
think it is wonderful the interest you take 
| in boys and girls. There is no opportunit 
to join a club here as there is no pone | 
organization for miles around.” 


| Roger purchased poultry with his loan | i. 


‘and writes a very interesting letter. 


“For some time I have been much in- 
terested in poultry and believed if I could 
get a start I could build up a business that 
would be profitable as well as a pleasure. 
I was given seven purebred white leghorn 
pullets and took great pride in caring for 
them, besides proving to my somewhat 
skeptical parents that they would more 
than pay for their feed, even tho I had 
to buy it all. 

“They commenced laying when they 
were five months old and laid all winter. 
Then, in the spring, I decided to get a 
loan from Successful Farming and - 
chase more poultry. I secured the loan 
of $25 in May and sent an order to a hatch- 
ery for twenty-five white wyandotte 
chicks. After waiting a long time I wrote 
to the company to either send the chicks 
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BOX OF SEEDS—10c 


<<< This isa Wonderful Box of 
——— Seeds and will produce 
: bushels of Vegetables, 


“4 Fruits and Flowers. 
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MUSK MELON, Ge MATO, Gr. 
WATERMELON, ly ri ete 
Sees 8 h 50 cts. alone 
SSUM_G CcOsM 
WAVES OFGOLD MIGNONETTE 75 POPPIES 
A Flower Free Catalogue 


Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
25 Summer OXALIS Bulbs for 10 cts. 





Grown From Select Stock 


others. Extra lot free in all 
ae OS fill. free _— 
logue has over 700 pictures o 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses. 
a. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ul. 





70TH ANNUAL FREE CATALOG 


1200 fertile acres give wide selection. 
the S. & H. Catalog help you select the best, 
Write to-day. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen 

Box 518 


70 Years 
Painesville, Ohio 





stocks are complete . 
Meier Seed & Grain Co., Dept. SF., Salina Kans. 


KNICH 


Strawberry—Raspberry—Blackberry 
Currant—Cooseberry—Crape— Asparagus 
25% reduction in price on _— aenes 

Tribes 

Bo reduction, in. gue Evervearer and other best 

standard sastotios. BS a you now's dy 
ccessfully; ns information 

no other sasee Werth much to you, but is free. 


DAVID KNIGHT & SON, Box 30, Sawyer, Mich. 
































or refund my money as it was getting 
late. I received the check and the infor- 
mation that their hatches had been very 
poor and they were unable to supply the 
demand. 

“In the meantime I had bought fifty 
Rhode Island red chicks but as it was my 
first experience with a brooder I think I 
kept it too hot at first and lost about 
twenty. I set several hens and was able 
to make up the loss in that way. 

“T greatly appreciate your assistance as 
without it I would not have been able to 
get a start.” 


OUR FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS 


Continued from page 17 


Some may condemn horse racing. There 
have been crooked races ever since racing 
began. The fact that the bodies governing 
the track events are now trying to stop 
“pulling a horse’ and “suppression of 
time” proves that at least these faults 
still exist and proves also that the track 
men now desire to come clean in this 
famous sport. If the time comes, as it 
may, when horse-racing events are hired 
by fairs the same as other entertainments 
instead of run for purses, these and all 
evils of the track ean be suppressed by 
the fair officials. Racing then will be a 
clean sport. 

The automobile races seen at the fairs 
are put on by one who makes a business 
of track auto racing. He hires his men 
and they go to it for the sport there is in 
it. Are track events “fixed?” Do you 
know any manager of a track, any fair 
official, or anyone else, who puts his good 
money on either race horses or race 
automobiles? If these races were fixed, 
somebody would know it and make a 
cleaning by betting safe. Throwing a race 
makes good movie stuff, but an the fair 
circuits I believe that it is a rare occur- 
rence. 

Surely no one can object to the class of 
free acts put on before the grand stands. 
Take the entertainment features clear 
thru, the bad features, even at their worst, 
are but a small part of the whole enter- 
tainment program. There is no place one 
can spend a half-dollar and see.so much 
of real value, hear such splendid music, 
as at a fair. 

If your local fair seems to lack a secre- 
tary who is high-minded enough to run 
a clean fair, choose a different board of 
directors. The directors are the responsible 
parties in choosing a manager or managers 
to conduct the bargaining with amusement 
features and concessionaires. It does not 
pay to change secretaries every year be- 
cause a man has failed in some degree to 
put on as good a fair as might be possible. 
It takes time to get onto the ropes. 

I am glad to say that in 1923 every fair 
in Iowa was a clean fair. The state aid 
is withheld from any fair that does fot 
comply with the law in regard to gambling 
and dirty shows. No fair can make from 
a low-down show as much as it can get 
from state aid, so it is to the financial 
interest, at least of every fair in Iowa, to 
run clean. They do. 

There will be fewer objectionable 
features shown at the 1924 fairs than 
during any past season. The better things 
are coming in and the questionable things 
are going out of our fairs. Each year the 
real- educational features are gaining 
ground. When farm prices are satisfac- 
tory, the farmérs are looking for new com- 
forts and conveniences to add to the home. 
When farm prices are not satisfactory, 
they are looking for new labor-saving im- 
plements to cut down overhead expense. 
So, more and more, the machinery and 
household and automobile departments 
of the fairs are receiving the attention 
they deserve. The boys’ and girls’ club 
exhibits are the outstanding feature at 
many fairs. This feature alone will per- 
petuate the fair idea, for it is nothing less 
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“STRAIGHT-LINE” 
Rubber Overshoes for the entire family 
— 


That Red Line ’round the Top of Rubber Boots or 
Shoes is of actual value to you. 

It protects you against imitation—only the genuine 
““Hi-Press” are so marked. 

It is a Goodrich pledge of supreme quality, backed by 
fifty-four years’ experience in making rubber goods. 
And it reminds you that millions of users, appreciating 
the longer service and greater economy of “‘Hi-Press,” 
insist upon it as their guide to best value. 


Sixty-five thousand dealers 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Coodrich 


HI-PRESS 


Bubher Footwear 
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SHALL WE BUY OUR FEEDERS? 


Some Find It Cheaper Than to Raise Them 


By AULOS RESCO 


HALL we buy our feeders or raise them ourselves?” is a 
question feeders have argued long and earnestly. Condi- 
tions differ so much that a practice which proves profitable 

for one man may mean loss to another. Successful Farming has, 
therefore, collected arguments on both sides. In the January 
issue of Successful Farming George Godfrey told why he can 
raise his feeders. cheaper than he can buy them. After reading 
his story I visited several feeders who believe you cannot af- 
ford to keep a beef cow on high-priced land for her calf. These 
men’are willing to bet that the risk is as great when a farmer 
raises his own calves and feeds them, as when he goes on the 
market and buys stockers to put on feed. The debate is open. 

In this article I shall not attempt to give the details of feed- 
ing. Every feeder has his own methods. They differ only ac- 
cording to the supply of home-grown or available cheap feeds. 
Some will succeed and some fail, regardless of these details. All 
feeders declare it is a gambling game and because of that many 
have quit and gone to milking cows, a thing they as feeders 
detested. 

The old, experienced feeders who stayed by it year after year 
have fared as well as those pursuing other lines of farming. 
Those who are good judges of cattle, of course, have the ad- 
vantage. Like other edieat based upon judgment in buying 
right and selling upon a fickle market, the feeder game is fraught 
with certain risks over which no one has control. Hence it is a 
gamble all the time. Most feeders say they win about as often 
as they lose and thus keep out of the poorhoflse. In fact, they 
win a lot of times and forget, but they always remember the 
times they lose. When speaking of cattle feeding they are silent 
upon the hog profits, 
which are the insur- 
ance they carry on 
feeding. Hog profits 
take many a cattle 
shipment out of the 
red. 

Lou Plager of 
Grundy county, 
Iowa, was brought 
up in the feed yard. 
He took two years 
of college work at 
Ames and then went 
into partnership with 
E. S. King as a cattle 
feeder and breeder of 
shorthorns. Plager 
says he has made and 
lost about fifty-fifty 
as a feeder, not con- 
sidering the hogs. 
Tho the partnership 
was dissolved last 
spring Plager  in- 
tends to stay in the 
feeding game, which 
would indicate that 
his fifty profits more than offset his fifty losses, if that proportion 
is exact. 

This feeder declares that it is best to buy cattle for the feed- 
lots, rather than try to raise them on high-priced land. Every 
acre of the farm he operated will raise corn profitably. Further- 
more Plager and King always kept enough purebred breeding 
stock to consume the non-salable roughage. But the feeder 
must know cattle, must be able to pick the kind that will make 
the cheapest gains and know what they are worth. He admits 
that no one knows what the fat cattle market will be at selling 
time, but the feeder can easily pay too much for his stuff. He 
must not be swept off his feet by competitive bids for the cattle 
he wants. 





High Corn Drives Out Poor Feeders 


HE feeders had a bonanza on the cheap corn two years 
ago, didn’t they?” I asked. 

“Those who had stuff to feed and were prepared made a good 
profit, not because corn was cheap but because the market 
stayed up on beef, which was unusual. There is usually more 
profit when corn is high and has been high for some time. That 
is when I make the most profit,” he said. King made the same 
statement. 

“How come?” I asked. 

“Because high corn drives the inexperienced feeders out of 
the market and the beef price stays up. It does not matter how 
much you pay for feeders or for feed, if the price is right when 
you sell. Really, the price of corn has less to do with profits in 
cattle feeding than the ability to buy right and market at the 
right time.”’ 

“How do you control these two factors?” I queried. 





Steers fattening on corn, silage and pasture. Owned by W. R. Gay, 
Grundy county, Illinois 





“The ability to buy right may be a gift—anyway it comes 
from knowing cattle. You’ve got to be able, by looking at a 
critter in the pens, to judge whether he will eat much or little, 
gain fast and cheaply and finish off in good shape. And you’ve 
got to be posted on the market prices so as not to get gypped. 
If you buy of the growers out West you have to be a pretty 
accurate guesser of weights. They have no scales in their yards, 
and you can’t drive the cattle to a shipping point to weigh. 
The owner just lumps them off at so much per head or hundred 
head, or any number you want. You have to take so many with 
the privilege of choice. But you must know mentally Shetier 
that lump price is going to figure out right for you on a hundred- 
pound basis. A few pounds wrong guess as to weight is going 
to put your deal in the red.” 

“Then you'd prefer buying at the stockyards?” I asked. 

“Well, if a feeder is not a good judge of weights and quality 
he better get his stuff at the yards or from his home neighbors 
who have scales.” 


Know What You Want 


CAN you cut out the middleman—the commission man 
in the yards?” 

“Sure, but it may not pay to do so. If you go to the yards 
Sage and stand right there with your commission man and 

uy, you get a more even lot. You get just what you want. Do 
that a few times and the commission man learns what you 
want, and he learns also that you know what you want. Then 
you can send him an order and he will fill it. If he does not 
cnow your wants, or finds out you do not know what you want, 
he is not likely to 
give you the best buy 
if some other feeder 
has sent in an order 
who does know what 
he wants. You come 
in second place. 

“Another thing,” 
Plager said, “‘is the 
ability to hold your 
stuff over a long peri- 
od before marketing. 
That means you’ve 
got to get young stuff 
and get it into condi- 
tion and hold it there. 
If you put your feed 
into old feeders they 
are a dead loss to you 
after the time they 
are ready for market. 
If the market is off, 

ou are out of luck. 
‘ou cannot afford to 
hold your stuff for 
a better market. Not 
so with the young 
stuff. If the market 
goes off you can hold the baby beeves a few days, a few weeks, 
or longer if necessary, and they keep right on adding weight. 
They are ready to go any time the price is right.” 

“Ts there any way to hit the right market?” 

“Keep away from the flood market. Feed when the other 
feeders are not feeding. Then your stuff goes on the market 
when there is active demand. The trouble with feeders is that 
they nearly all like to begin feeding in the fall. You can’t blame 
the packers for dropping the price if the stuff all comes in at 
once. 

“They want to, they must run their plants the year round, 
and they want a year round supply of cattle and hogs. If the 
farmers will not distribute their stuff thru the year they must 
learn to take the losses due to glutted markets caused by 
themselves.” 

Park Fearar of the same county has been in the feeding game 
for twenty-two years and he gave me the same line of talk on the 
feeding of cattle. The best feeders are not damning the com- 
mission men or the packers. They realize that the feeders them- 
selves are as much to blame for unstable markets as the men at 
the market end. In fact, they also appreciate the unstable appe- 
tite of the American consumer who may suddenly shift from 
beefsteak to bacon and eggs, or fresh fish, oysters or a milk 
diet for a few days or weeks. A warm spell starts the hens to 
laying and the consumer is calling for “ham and’’ at the break- 
fast table. He may not want meat twice a day, so he quits 
eating beef until he gets tired of eggs, then he may go back to 
beef if something else does not take his attention. 

If there is any other way to take the gamble out of cattle 
feeding these old feeders have not found it. But they believe in 
keeping steadily on, for the market cannot always be bad. 
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In Grandfather’s Footsteps 


IRST, grandfather wore “Gold Seal” rubber foot- 
wear—— fifty years ago. Then, father. Now, 
the third and fourth generations are following in 

their forefathers’ footsteps—wearing the same brand 
of boots, rubbers, and overshoes that gave such good 
service half a century ago. 


There can be only one reason for this continued “Gold 
Seal” preference—unchanged quality! 


Through the years we have maintained one standard 
for “Gold Seal” goods—a standard of extra-quality 
that is the result of using only the best grade of pure 
gum rubber and employing the finest workmanship. 
That’s why you can’t beat “Gold Seals” for long wear, 
perfect fit and real comfort. 


Ask for “Gold Seal” rubber footwear by name—and 
insist on getting the genuine, identified by the “Gold 
Seal” label. Our nearest office will be pleased to 
acquaint you with the “Gold Seal” dealer in your town. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 787-9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


Branch Offices: 
Milwaukee, Wis., 380-2 E. Water Se. 
St. Paul Minn., 371-7 Sibley St. 


Kansas City, Mo., 807 Baltimore Ave. 
- St. Louis, Mo. 1103 Washington Ave. 
[GOODYEAR} TES 
San Francisco, Cal., 539 Mission St. 
BOOTS— RUBBERS— OVERSHOES 
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GOOD STOCK SAVED HIS FARM 
Seven years ago W. M. Willis was trying 
to make a 160-acre farm in Linn county, 
lowa, pay, but something was wrong. 
There was little demand for his stock. 
One day “his good wife revolted. She told 
Willis what she thought of a man who 
would raise scrub stock year after year 
with no improvement. His cows were 
neither beef nor dairy type. They were of 
the ordinary scrub type. The chickens, 
she said, belonged to the rainbow breed. 
That is, they were all colors of the rain- 
bow 

After his wife had finished her lecture 
on his scrub stock, Willis beat it out to a 
chester white hog sale and bid in a few 
of the best sows he could buy. He bought 
a pair of twin Holstein heifer calves and 
a yearling. As fast as he could find a good 
Holstein, he bought her to replace a scrub. 
His wife, in order to do her part, bought 
some white rock eggs for hatching and 
did not set one of the eggs from her own 
flock. She raised a nice brood of white 
chickens and sold the others. 

Today Willis has more than 200 head 
of purebred chester white hogs and nine- 
teen head of Holsteins. Mrs. Willis has 
more than 400 standard bred white rocks. 
They are both loud in their praise for good 
stock. Willis has held several purebred 
hog sales, but this year he is selling all his 
stock at private sale. 

Last year Mrs. Willis had 145 hens 
which kept the table supplied with eggs 
and fried chicken, furnished eggs for 
hatching at home and brought in $225 in 
cash between February 15th and October 
15th. Mrs. Willis says she never used to 
have any call for hatching eggs but now, 
since she has a standard flock, nearly all 
the surplus eggs during the hatching season 
are sold for hatching purposes. She says 
the only way to make money with poultry 
is to keep standard bred ‘chickens and then 
cull them. She has her flock culled regu- 
larly twice each year. 








The cov, the sow and the hen have re- 
claimed the Willis farm. This trio offers 
the best market he has ever had for his 
grain, Willis says. He believes in well- 
bred stock and says that if all farmers 
would improve their stock, they would 
never need to cry for help. He believes 
that if all merchants used the same kind 
of scrub methods that are so common with 
the farmers, they would be put out of 
business quicker than the farmer. He has 
tried both methods, the old system with 
scrub stock and the modern system with | 
well-bred stock, and he savs the latter 1S 
the only kind that will pay a man for his | 
time and investment.—V. W. McC., Iowa. 


RAISES HIS FEEDERS 
Instead of clearing his sixty-acre wood- | 
lot so that it would be fit for tilling, Guy | 
Leonard, Adams county, Iowa, left all of | 
the seedling oaks. His idea in doing so was 
to prov ide enough trees for fence posts 
and for shade purposes. The former wood- 
lot is-now a fine bluegrass pasture, the sod 
being firm and the grass plentiful. 

“It would have added much land to my 
farm if I had cleared it all the way,” 
said Leonard, “but the crop of timber for 
fence posts and the value of the shady 
pasture compensate me. In the first place, 
I have a herd of forty purebred, unregis- 
tered shorthorn cows which I -used to 
furnish my feeding stock. It takes a lot 
of pasture for these cows and when it is 
shady, with good grass, I believe the cows | 
do much better. 

“T generally raise a load or two of calves | 
each year, keeping the feeding stock for 
eighteen months before I send it to mar- 
4 t. With this pastur@ and other roughage 


} ] " 
believe I can raise a calf to weaning age 


a little cheaper than I can buy the same 
on the market. The price is not the main 
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Many old Hart- 
Parrs that 
plowed the vir- 
gin territory of 
the Northwest 
are still in ser- 
vice after 22 
years. Today, 
there are over 
10,000 in use, 
making farms 
pay better at 
lesa cost. 


Purebreds 


and both champions. 
animal resulted from generations of 
careful breeding and years of experi- 
mental feeding and care taking. 


Hart-Parr Tractor—the purebred tractor — 
resulted from a generation of pioneer work in 
developing and perfecting the product into a cham- 
Purebred methods whether applied to 
grain, stock or tractors, are bound to produce 


Tue Hart-Parr tractor is a champion for per- 
formance; long, gruelling service; surplus power 
at belt or draw-bar; and for always being ready 
and equal to any duty. A tractor that gets things 
done; plows your fields— harvests your crops—— 
fills your silo—and grinds your feed; a time- 
saver; simple and economical to operate. 

Tue Hart-Parr on your farm will handle all of 
your field or belt work for this year and years to 
Sold like a champion with a pedigree — 
guaranteed for lifetime, kerosene burning—qual- 
ity of materials and workmanship. 
Investigate this champion tractor. 
ticulars and prices and catalog containing full 
information about what it will do for you. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 
824 LAWLER STREET 
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CHOLERA REMED 


if neglected, At the 





& copy of The Cattle Specialist a 
1) get Practical Home Veterinarian 
without cost. Veterinary Advice Free. 
Dr. David Roberts Veterinary 
Company, Inc, 
128 Grand Avenue 
Waukesha, Wis. 











Will save your calves. \J 
Scours leads tocalfcholera 


7 FirstIndicationofScours 


[} Give Dr. David Roberts Calf Cholera Remedy. 
4 Forsale by dealers or postpaid $1. Ask for FREE 
ist and how to 4 
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advantage. The quality of the stuff I range, New 
produce is first rate and then the calves | —————— — 
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and lowest price, John J."Black, Chippewa Falls, 





that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind \ 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or swellings. Ne blister, ne 
hair gone, and horse keptat work .Economical 
—only a few drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R Free 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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U B WE SUPPLY 
» stock Ano PAY 2 ro EACH. Also —¥ 
Mcatelesend cours FREE! 
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prices than right now. 
The best opportunity to buy land for general farm, 
live-stock or dairying. The state raised over 2000 
bushels of corn per farm and one million ton of alfalfa 
hay. Homeseeker’s rates after March Ist Write for 
official bulletins South Dakota Immigration 
Department, Pierre, South Dakota, Box 113. 
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SELF-FEEDER FOR STEERS 

Fred Kelly, Nuckolls county, Nebraska, 
feeds out a great many steers every year, 
and as help is scarce he is very much in- 
terested in labor-saving devices. All his 
hay is stacked in the feed yards by means 
of a cable stretched between two scissors. 
A feedrack around the entire stack makes 
it possible to give the steers hay all winter 
without hitching up a team. A similar 
rack is built around the strawpile. 

Last year he built a self-feeder for his 
steers. It is six feet wide at the base not 
including the concrete feed troughs. At 
the eaves it is eight feet wide and has a 
capacity of 2,000 bushels. Doors in the 
roof and side opposite the one shown in 
the illustration make it possible to scoop 
corn directly ftom the wagons. 

Cement troughs twenty-eight inches 
high run the entire length of the buildin 
on both sides. To keep the steers out o 
the mud, a cement platform nine feet 
wide is built along the feed troughs. The 
space beneath the feeder makes a very 
satisfactory lounging place for the hogs 
following the steers. Kelly wishes now 
that he had built it wider. He is very well 
satisfied with the self-feeder plan, however, 
and built one for snapped corn this fall. 


HOW TO CUT UP PORK 

After the carcass has been chilled, it is 
usually cut into head, shoulder, middle 
and ham. The shoulder is cut off straight 
between the fourth and fifth ribs. The 
spareribs and the remaining piece of neck 
bone is removed with care so that the 
knife point does not cut into the shoulder 
any more than is necessary. 

If only a small amount of cured meat is 
desired, the top of the shoulder may be 
cut off about one-third the way down. The 
fat is removed from this for lard, and the 
meat, known as the Boston butt, used for 
small steaks or roast. The fat and lean 
together is known as the shouider butt. 
The remainder of the shoulder is trimmed 
round and the shank removed above the 
knee, leaving the shoulder to go into the 
cure. The trimmings are used for sausage. 

The middle is separated from the ham 
by sawing thru a point between the third 
and fourth bone back of the rise in the 
backbone and at right angles to the shank 
bone. The middle is divided into loin, 
fatback, spareribs and bacon-strip. The 
loin and fatback are cut off as one piece, 
the cut being parallel to the backbone and 
just below the little tenderloin muscle. 
Remove the fat from the loin and cut it 
up for lard. The loin is used in chops or 
roasts. 

The ribs should next be removed from 
the bacon, and use care to not cut into 
the strip. 

The ham is trimmed round and smooth 
and the shank removed above the hock 
joint. The trimmings of meat should be 
used in sausage making. All meat that is 
to go into the brine should be smooth. 
Skinning hams hastens the curing process 
and is often advisable for heavy hams, 
those weighing over fifteen pounds. How- 
ever, hams from hogs weighing 250 
pounds or under should not be skinned. 
They will cure safely and theskin will make 
them handle better in the summer.— 
M. W., Iowa. 





Clean water and lots of it add to pig 
profits. What can you give the pigs that 
is easier to get than water? 
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Che New NO-BUCKLE 
improved Witkste HARNESS 
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TRIAL — SEND NO MONEY a 


I send you a set of my No-Buckle 
Harness to try on your own team, 
30 days, no cost or obligation'to you. 


Glad to send it—that’s my liberal offer. Examineit 
use it, test it in every possible way you can think of. 
Then if you don’t think Walsh is the best looking, 
strongest and handiest harness you ever laid eyes 
on, slip it into the box and return it to me. You 
don’t even have to pay the return charges. Don’t 
wait a day before you get my new, free book that 
tells all about my special free trial offer; describes 
in detail this double-wear harness that has no 

) buckles to tear straps, no rings to wear straps, no 
buckle holes to weaken straps. Write for my new, 
big, free book now. 


Three Times Stronger Than 


Buckle Harness 7 
Buckles Weaken and Tear Straps. As an example, 4 
a Walsh 1% inch breeching strap holds over 1100 Ibs. 
The same strap with the buckle will break at the 
buckle at about 360 Ibs. pull. Ordinary harness has 
68 buckles. Walsh Harness has no buckles—easy 
to see why Walsh is three times stronger than 
ordinary harness. 


Walsh Special Test Leather 


Users say that the leather used in Walsh Harness is 
the best they ever saw in Harness. I use only the 
choicest Packers’ Northern Steer Hide Leather— 
tanned by the old-fashioned six months bark tan 
process. 1 want you to send today for my free book 
and read about actual test in steel testing machine— 
it proves that Walsh Leather holds twice as much as ordinary leather. Ask me to 
send you at once my free book—explains fully how my leather is tanned and tested. 


Easily Adjusted to Fit Any Horse 


Adjusted to any horse perfectly in ten minutes, 
and it is a comfortable harness because it fits; 
much easier to put on and take off. No stubborn 
buckles to bother with when winter cold bites the 
fingers and straps are stiff. The adjustable strap 
holder, used exclusively’on Walsh harness, does 
away with all buckles and rings, and the harder 
the pull the tighter they hold: the world’s 
greatest advance in harness making. Made in 
all styles, Breechingless, Side Backer, Back Pad, 
Express, etc., all shown in my big free book. 


Over 20,000 Satisfied Users Praise It 
Thousands of farmers in every state use and praise the 
Walsh. Endorsed by Agricultural Colleges, Government 
Experiment Stations and leading horsemen. Team with 
Walsh Harness took first prize at Wisconsin State Fair, 
1921, 1922. Mr.G.G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who 
bought his first Walsh five years ago, and bought three 
new sets since for his other teams, says, **Walish 
has buckle harness beat a mile.”’ 
Hundreds of letters like this in my new, 
big, free book. Write for it today. 


after 30 days Free Trial _ 


Balance easy payments. 
Selling direct by mail to you 
enables me to give the highest 
quality harness at lowest price. 
Write Today for book, prices, 
terms and how to make money 
showing Walsh Harness to 
your friends and neighbors. 
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Two of the 10 styles as 
shown in free book 
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Side Backer 











Prompt Shipment From 
Warehouse Near You 


James M. Walsh, Pree. 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 
23 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BLENDING SOYBEANS AND PORK 


OW to produce pork economically 
from home-grown feeds has long 
been a matter of intense interest. 


Then came the soybean as an investiga- 
tion center. Now the farmer can go to 
his wood stove, take out some wood 
ashes, mix some acid phosphate with it, 
throw in a pinch of salt and he has a mix- 
ture that he’can place in a self-feeder with 
his pigs in a field of corn and soybeans. 
After he has made sure that they have 
water enough, he can rest assured that 
his pigs are making hogs of themselves 
economically and rapidly. 

A fanciful story has gone the rounds 
that the lye in the wood ashes combines 
with the oil of the soybeans, forming soap 
which cleans out the digestive apparatus 
of the pig, thus giving the food nutrients 
a chance tosoakin. The nutrition experts 
say, however, that the phosph-rus in 
bonemeal is in an indigestible form but the 
phosphorus in acid phosphate is digestible. 

Just what happens is beside the point— 
the fact is that the mineral mixture’ com- 
posed of ten pounds wood ashes, ten 
pounds sixteen percent acid phosphate and 
one pound of salt, when given to hogs that 
were getting corn and soybeans, made 
them gain almost as rapidly and .much 
more cheaply than hogs eating the old 
standby corn-tankage ration. The results 
last year at the Indiana experiment station 
showed the value of this mineral mixture 
and this year’s trials were a continuation 
and addition to that work. 

It takes a good many spoken or written 
words to make much of an impression but 
at the Purdue service feeding demonstra- 
tion this year we had the shotes right 
before us. On the right were the ten pigs 
fed corn alone while just across the low 
hurdle from them were the ten fed corn, 
soybeans, and the mineral mixture. On 
the right, ten small-boned, coarse-haired 
chuffy-looking pigs; on the left, growthy 
robust fellows with plenty of frame to 
put on as much more meat. 

There were four sets of rations on trial 
with ten pigs in each pen. Four of these 
pens were on dry lot and four on alfalfa 
pasture. All rations were fed in a self- 
feeder, free choice. Different rations were: 
corn alone; corn and soybeans; corn, soy- 
beans, and mineral mixture; corn and 
tankage. Four other lots were on the 
same rations but with good alfalfa pas- 
ture besides. 


The most impressive lesson was that 
it does not pay to make pork on corn 
alone. The most expensive and slowest 
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Since soybeans have been grown ex- 
tensively with corn, many farmers have 
tried to make pork simply by turning the 
hogs into such a field. But the results 
indicate that the mineral mixture serves 
a useful purpose whether hogs are in 
dry lots or on alfalfa pasture for on hogs 
so fed the gains were much more rapid, 
altho they were a few cents more expen- 
sive. Fed in dry lot, the hogs getting 
corn-soybeans gained 1.35 unds per 
day at a cost of $5.88 per hundred pounds 
of pork. Those that got corn-soybeans- 
mineral mixture gained 1.6 pounds a day 
at a six-cent increase in cost or $5.94 per 
hundred pounds of pork.. 

On alfalfa pasture the cost is reduced 
but the relative economy holds just the 
same. The hogs getting corn-soybeans 
gained 1.46 pounds per day at a cost of 
$5.58 per hundred while the hogs that had 
the same ‘ration but with the mineral 
added gained 1.65 pounds a day at an 
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on alfalfa pasture and getting only corn 
in addition to the soybeans, the beans are 
worth $1.38 per bushel. Where the hogs 
got the 10-10-1 Purdue mineral mixture 
in addition to the corn and soybeans, the 
soybeans were worth $1.70 per bushel. 
Here is one soybean fact brought out in 
the Purdue trials that the man who has 
both skimmilk and soybeans can put to 
work as a money maker: Young pigs do 
not make as good gains on soybeans as 
those over a hundred pounds and for this 
reason the milk should be fed to the 
young pigs while the soybeans are fed to 
those over a hundred pounds and on up 
to selling weight.—l. J. M. 


THE WINTER CARE OF EWES 
While breeding ewes should not be poor 
in condition, it is also a mistake to have 
them too fat. The aim should be to bring 
them to lambing in medium flesh and®@ 
vigorous condition, thus insuring a good 




















These hogs were fed shelled corn alone in a dry lot 


eight-cent increase in cost or $5.66 per 
hundredweight of pork. 

In every case, the old standby, corn- 
tankage ration was more expensive than 
the rations with soybeans in them. Fed 
on dry lot, the cost of corn and tankage 
pork was $6.07 while the soybean lots 
were $5.88 and $5.94. When on alfalfa 
pasture, corn-tankage pork cost $5.94 per 
hundred while soybean pork cost $5.58 and 
$5.66. 

Note this: When hogs were on alfalfa 
pasture, corn alone made a hundred 
pounds of pork cheaper than both corn 
and tankage. Alfalfa-corn pork was had 
at a feed cost of $5.79 while alfalfa-corn- 
tankage pork was had at $5.94 or a cost 
increase of fifteen cents per hundred- 
weight. In all these figures, one lesson 
stands out prominently. “If you want 
to make money producing pork, grow 
alfalfa, grow soybeans, grow clover. 
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growing hogs were those fattened on corn 
alone whether in dry lot or on alfalfa 
pasture. When fed in the dry lot, it took 
506 pounds of corn to make 100 pounds of 
pork and this gain cost $7.59, reckoning 
corn at 84 cents a bushel. Where the 
fattening shetes were on good alfalfa 
pasture, it took 365 pounds of corn to 
make 100 pounds of pork at a cost of 
$5.79. 

In all these calculations, feed prices 
Corn, 84 cents a bushel; 


were As follows: 


soybeans, $1.25 a bushel; tankage, $65 a 
ton; mineral, 2 cents a pound; pasture, 
$s per acre. 


bunch was self-fed shelled corn, ground soybeans and the Purdue mineral 
mixture on alfalfa pasture 


Tankage is only for the man who doesn’t 
grow or can’t feed some kind of legumes 
to his hogs.”’ 

A very interesting fact illuminated by 
the hogs themselves was the value of soy- 
beans per bushel when fed in various ways. 
These comparisons hold when tankage is 
worth $65 per ton. When pigs are fed in 
dry lot and have only corn in addition, 
soybeans are worth $1.12 a bushel. If 
the 10-10-1 mineral is added to the corn 
and soybeans, the soybeans are worth 
$1.52 per bushel. 

And soybeans are worth even more 
when the hogs are on pasture. In the lot 





As a 
matter of economy, the winter feed of the 
ewes should consist largely of roughages, 
the legume hays easily leading in value. 
Sheep like variety in their feed, perhaps 
more so than most farm animals. 

Alfalfa, red clover, and other leguminous 


milk flow for the new-born lambs. 


hays are their favorites. Bluegrass hay, 
bright corn fodder, oat hay, and bright, 
fine oat straw are also relished by sheep 
as a change. Timothy and wild hay are 
not very desirable sheep feeds. As a mat- 
ter of fact, timothy hay should not be fed 
to sheep for any appreciable length of time 
because it usually causes constipation. 
Another objection to timothy hay feeding 
is the fact that the heads get into the 
wool. The timothy in the wool also makes 
shearing difficult, and wool buyers dis- 
criminate against such wool. 

Not only the amount of concentrates 
required for breeding ewes but also the 
kind which should be supplied will depend 
upon the kind of roughages fed. If they 
are fed plenty of good legume hay, such 
as alfalfa, clover or cowpea, ete., which is 
rich in protein and lime, they will need 
less concentrates than when inferior rough- 
age is used. The concentrates fed may 
then be chiefly or entirely the farm-grown 
grains, such as oats, corn, barley or kafir. 

Whole oats are highly esteemed as a 
feed for ewes, while corn is considered too 
fattening by many shepherds to be used 
as the principal concentrate. However, if 
plenty of protein is furnished by legume 
hay or other protein-rich feeds and the 
ewes are not overfed on corn so that they 
become unduly fat, corn is a satisfactory 
feed. 

The following concentrate mixtures are 
satisfactory for pregnant ewes: (1) oats, 
1.5 parts; wheat bran, 1 part; (2) corn, 
5 parts; linseed meal, 1 part; (3) shelled 
corn, 5 parts; oats, 3 parts; wheat bran, 
2 parts; linseed meal, 1 part. One-half 
pound per day of either of these mixtures 
should be sufficient for a ewe weighing 
150 to 170 pounds. When good alfalfa 
or clover hay is fed, in conjunction with 
some succulent feed like corn silage or 
roots, no grain is needed up to about a 
month before lambing time. At this time, 
however, it is usually advisable to feed 
some grain in order to insure a good milk 


flow for the young lambs.—H. D. F., Neb. 
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I mean every word of it—I want 
you to see the EXTRA low prices 
I am making this season—I want you 

to get my new Bargain Book before 
you buy Fencing, Gates, Roofing or Paint. 
I want you to see how much Jim Brown’s Freight Prepaid, Facto 
Prices will save you. It will cost ie only 2c to mail the coupon—I’ll send you my big 104- 


e book by return mail—it will save you many dollars. I don’t believe such wonderful 
fonaninn have ever before been offered, as I am making this season in My New Bargain Book. » 


800,000 Farmers Buy From Jim Brown 


For years I have been saving my customers big money. I’ve been giving them bigger, better values 
than they could get elsewhere. That’s why over 800,000 farmers-continue to send their orders to Jim 
Brown whenever they need Fencing, Gates, Roofing or Paints, Read what a few of them say. I get 
thousands of letters just like these: 
















Saved Nearly Half 
“Received my order of fence and 
roofing and am more than pleased. 
You have sure acted fair and square 
with me. It is the best fence and roof- 
ing I ever saw. I saved nearly half 
on my order. C. L. Rambo, 

Steubenville, Ohio 


Saved $14.40 
“Your paint is much better than I ex- 
pected, in fact, I don’t believe it can be 
beat: I didn’t expect to \- such good 
paint for so little money. I saved $14.40 
on 10 gallons by buying from you.” 
S. A. Ellwell, 
Punta Gorda, Fla. 


Saved 30c a Rod 
“I received my fencing all O. K. I 
find I saved about 30c on a rod by buy- 
ing my fence from you and besides 
yours is much better fence.” 











Now just a word about quality. Low prices don’t mean anything unless the quality is right. That’s the point 
I want to emphasize. I believe I make and furnish my customers with the best quality Farm Fence, Farm 
Gates—Lawn Fence—Steel Posts—Paints and Roofing that it is possible to produce. My fence is made 
from Basic Open Hearth Steel— Double Galvanized. My Wear Best Paints can’t be beat and my 

Asphalt Roofing lasts for years and years. Not only do I give better quality at lower prices but— 


I Also Pay the Freight 


That’s another big saving—my low rock-bottom prices are all you pay—I pay the 
13 freight charges to your railroad station. I ship direct from my three big 

















factories at Cleveland, Ohio, Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn.—also from 
The Warehouses at Kansas City, Mo. and Davenport, Iowa. Everything 
Brown you buy from Brown is backed by Jim Brown’s Ironclad Guaran- 
Fence tee—you take absolutely no risk. Send for my Big New 
& Wire Co. Bargain Book Now—see for yourself what a nice big 


bunch of money you can save by buying from 
Jim Brown, ] 


The Brown Fence and 


Dept. 2213 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Send your New Bargain Book 
Showing Low Factory Prices on 
Fencing, Gates, Roofing and Paints 


Pe = 
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~ VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 


answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms a prong and previous 
treatment, ifany. Do not fail to be as oa as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these 

umns are intended to be geegeces by & by local arue- 
gists. At the same time our readers Sous 
consult our advertising columns, because 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised p 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all com munica- 
tions for this department to the ‘Veterinarian,’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


TREATMENT FOR QUITTOR 

Presence of a quittor is indicated by 
pus discharging from an opening in a lump 
or enlargement on a horse’s hoof-head or 
coronet. When that is seen, it may be 
taken as certain that a foreign body in the 
tissues is the cause, or that dead (necrosed) 
eartilage or diseased tissues are p nt. 
In one old-standing case I found that a 
sidebone had broken off and became ne- 


SUCCES 





Prize winning teams 
in two divisions of the 
pulling contest at the 


You should have seen those teams lay to 


seen how a set of BOYT Harness handled the equivalent of a 


17-ton load on a dirt road. 


It showed unusual pulling strength of the horses—not every team 
could begin todo as much. But for BOYT Harness, this was a 
The BOYT Harness will easily handle a load 
three times as big as the best team can pull. 


light test. 





crosed 

A flow of pus is nature’s method of | 
attempting to get rid of a foreign body. 
Sensible treatment should aid in this 
attempt and make it successful. There 
is little use in simply injecting caustic so- 
lutions as is sometimes done. Better treat 
the case as follows: Clip the hair from the 
eoronet, wash the skin clean, and when dry 
paint it with tincture of iodine. Then re- 
strain the horse by casting or laying it 
on an operating table. Then by means of 
a scraping instrument called a curette re- 
move all dead or diseased tissues. A 
solution composed of one dram 
each of corrosive sublimate and dilute 
hydrochloric acid and two ounces of | 
boiled soft water may then be* injected 

Some veterinarians then apply a hot | 
oultice of flaxseed meal and bran to the 
hoof-head while others prefer to blister 
the part. The latter treatment would seem 
preferable and in addition I have had 
good results from injecting a solution of 
twenty drops of formalin and eight ounces 
of boiled water or one dram of chloride of 
zinc, one-half dram of hydrochloric acid 
and eight ounces of water. Before per- 
forming any operation that will be likely 
to cause acute pain, the veterinarian ren- 
ders the seat of the operation insensitive 
anaesthetic upon the 


caustic 





by injecting an 





nerves That should always be done.— 
A. 5S. A., Wis 

To Reduce Swollen Navel.—I have a five 
r | heifer calf whose navel is swollen and 
fr wt mh matter seems to ze out continuously 
‘ The thin skin showing becomes cracked 
and ‘ It seems to relieve her when we rub it. | 
Her: has been very large from birth but now is 
muct reer, being about the size of a teacup. ‘Is 
there home remedy for this, and how should she 
be cared for?—A. L., Wis 

Clip he hair and perfectly cleanse the swell- 
ing Ther ect a little tincture of iodine into the 
discharging place and also apply it to the lump 
Repea treatment every other day The pus 
should be given free vent if an abscess is present 





If a veterinarian can be employed we would advise 
discharging sinuses before use o 
iodine and also giving hypodermic treatment with a 
intagonistac to pus. 


curetting the 





moe antonl Blindness of Sows—I have five 


Pp 1 chester white sows 350 to 450 pounds 
each ‘ bred for early March pigs. One of them | 
has lost both eyesight and hearing and another | 
has lost hearing. I am feeding slop made of shorts 
and oatmeal also dry feed once each day composed 
of fifty-fifty oatmeal and alfalfa meal with ten 
pounds each of tankage and - ¥ to 200 pounds 
mixtur Sows are one, two and three years old | 





and fine shape othe -rwise Cc an you give me any 
cause for their getting in that condition?—L. R. P., 
Af 

2 | 

Over-fat ndition often causes mechanical 
blind: hicl uy disappear when the animal | 
gets int “i physical cr muscular condition. We | 

ywever, account for the deafness he 

sows are pr ably over-fat and under-exercised 
Make the take active outdo or exercise every day 
Allow them free access to clo r or alfalfa hay ae 
also a few roots Ther ~p or dry fee d alone sho 
suffice Keep the — active and avoid over- 
feeding pregnant sows a 


The BOYT Harness is made to work, and 


average good care it will outlast an ordinary harness two to 
one, and the price—$78.00 per set—is far from 
You practice genuine 


being twice as much. 
economy when you buy BOYT Harness. 


See the 1924 BOYT Harness with the 

new BOYT Traces, at your dealer's. 
Walter Boyt Company, Inc. 
232 Court Ave. 


Telling the story 
of Boyt quality 
mailed on 
request 
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1923 lowa State Fair wore BOYT_ Harness. 


Des Moines, Jowa 






Dan and Jim with 
BO YT 1 Harness 
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made to wear. 




















Saved From Delay at Vital Time 
by SAVE -THE- HORSE 


WHEN delay means hundreds of dollars loss—possib 
ness, 5 cures SPA IN, Aine 
ile horse kee: 


on being delayed at a vital time. Have a bottle of SAVE- 


then Save -The-Horse saves you. 


Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon disease; w 


SAVE-THE-HORSE CURES. We givea si 
for 30 years and over 380,000 satisfied users testi 


less risk? It costs you nothing to know all about Save-The-H Ao Write for FREE 96- 


Tells how to locate, understand and treat every ki 


guarantee and expert veterinary advice,—all FREE. 


TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


nd of 
No Obligation, write today. 


fits—because of lame- 
horopin, or,—Shoulder, 
on't take a chance this year 


HORSE ready for emergencies, 
ed MONEY-BACK Guarantee to cure, Success 


to its remarkable achievement. ‘hy run need- 
BOOK. 
eample 


almost a 


is servic 


336 State Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 


At Druggiets and Dealers with Signed Contract, or sent prepaid. 


Bai) =F ELECTRICS Re 


S: Government 





With high or low 
wheels, either 
steel or wood, 
wide or narrow 


Also Stee! Wheels 
to fit any running gear. Make your 
old wagon good as new, also easy to 
| load—save repair bills. 








Be sure and write for 


catalog today. 
Electric Wheel Co., 22,57, 3 










~~. s. Lo “FARM ‘SaLes co. 


722) MN. 6th St., Salina, Kans. 


Read All of Successful Farming Advs. 
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I ion in Horse—I have a horse six years 
old in fair flesh but does not seem able to stand 
much work. He seems all right ir. the forenoon but 
about one hour after dinner he begins to lag. If 
I keep on working him he soon begins to throw up 
his head and fly back as if some one was whipping 
him over the head and the muscles of his neck 
seem to jerk. After standing a few minutes he will 
© a short distance and have another attack. 
‘eed bright prairie hay, corn and oats for morning 
and night and plain ay at noon. He has rather 
an offensive breath; wels are loose and he 
has a white froth on his | lips most of the time while 
working; his teeth are all right. He weighs about 
1,300 pounds. Also, he sweats very = » 4 and 
— profusely. What can I do for him?—F. E. E., 


The horse has attacks of vertigo dizziness or 
stomach staggers, caused by indigestion. Clip off 
his coat, stop feeding corn, but allow oats with an 
addition of one-ninth part of wheat bran by weight. 
Do not feed more than a pound of hay at noon when 
he is cooling off, then give him drinking water and 
then his grain feed. It would be best to allow him 
two hours’ rest at neon. Give him drinking water 
frequently when at work in the field. Allow free 
access to rock salt. 

Air Under Skin.—I have an eight-year-old cow 
and pronounced sound by our county tubercular 
inspector a few months ago. Two weeks ago she was 
taken with a severe case of diarrhea which in about 
four days developed into the bloody diarrhea.. A 

puffed-up place was also found behind her left 
enoulder blade which has spread on the left side 
back to the hip and symptoms are appearing on the 
other side. he local Souter treated her for the 
diarrhea and her bowels are now in good condition. 
What would you prescribe for the other trouble?— 
M. P., N. C. 

We suspect that air has entered at a punctured 
wound and been pumped under the skin by the 
movements of the cow. The condition sometimes 
follows tapping for bloat or attempts to reduce a 
choke by running a whip handle down the gutlet. 
It may be possible to work the air back thru the 
wound by massage or thru new openings made for 
the purpose. Better have the veterinarian examine 
the cow, however, and see if internal treatment, such 
as a purgative, would not be the best treatment. 
We are unable to decide that without makinga 
personal examination. 

How to Treat Wire Cuts—I have an eleven- 
year-old mare which got cut on barbed wife right 
above her hoof five days ago. The cut is quite bad, 
large and deep. I have washed the sore with warm 
water, soap and boracic acid, and then put iodine 
on it, and sometimes sheep dip mixed with milk. 
The sore has some matter in it. Is there any danger 
of blood-poisoning? Will the mare be lame after 
the sore is Please give treatment.— 
R. M. B., Mont. 

Clip the hair from the hoof-head. perfectly 
cleanse the skin and wound and remove any shreds 
of skin or foreign bodies you find present. Then 
give the wound a thoro swabbing with sterilized 
cotton saturated with a one to one-thousand so- 
lution of bichloride or mereury. Afterwards cover 
the wound with a mixture of one part each of 
iodoform, tannic acid and calomel, and five parts 
of finely powdered boric acid. Then cover the 
wound with a layer of sterilized cotton sprinkled 
with the powder just prescribed and bind it firmly 
on the part with clean bandages of unbleached 
muslin. Renew the dressing daily. Muzzle or tie 
the horse so that it cannot bite the part. If so 
treated the wound should heal in time without 
blood-poisoning occurring, or lameness persisting. 

Worms of Horse—My six-year-old horse was 
troubled with worms so gave him turpentine 
and linseed oil. After that he passed two kinds of 
worms—some white, about two inches long, and 
some short, thick, red-looking worms, about one 
inch long. Would the worms kill the horse? He 
does not seem to be sick, only he eats more than I 
think he should, even when he is not working. 
Please give me a remedy to rid the horse of these 
worms. Will you please let me know what is best 
to feed a horse when he by working, also when he 
is not working?—E. R., Mich. 

The dose of turpentine and oil may have re- 
moved the worms but not the bots in the stomach. 
The latter gradually pass out when the horse is on 
grass and a new brood then develops from eggs or 
nits swallowed by the horse. Prevent this by 
keeping fhe horse’s chin, breast and legs free from 
nits. To rid a horse of worms the best treatment 
is to withhold “zed or ‘thirty-six hours and then 
have a veterinarian administer four or five drams 
of oil of chenopodium in yeia-in capsules and follow 
immediately with a quart of raw linseed oil. Feed 
a mixture of whole or crushed oats and one-ninth 
part of wheat bran by weight. Allow one pound 
of the mixture for each one hundred pounds of 
body weight in three feeds as a day's ration. 
Dampen it at feeding time. Add ear corn at noon 
when work is extra hard. Reduce feed in idleness 
or stop grain entirely at that time if horse is fat. 
Allow a similar amount of hay, increasing it some- 
what during idleness. 





Breaking and Training Colts, farmers’ 
bulletin 1368, may be obtained ‘free from 
the United States i es of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C, 
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ANADIAN “Wiltshire” 

Bacon has won on its 
merits a preferred position 
on the English market. In 
the last 12 months Canada 
has sent over one hundred 
million pounds of “Wilt- 
shire” Bacon to Great Britain. 
In an Empire competition Cana- 
dian Bacon won the Gold Medal 
at the British Farmers’ Dairy 
Show in London. Canadian farm- 
ers have a large and profitable 
market for their bacon hogs. 


Canada offers an opportunity to produce the 


highest quality of bacon at 


low-priced lands grow grains, fodders, and roots in 
The favorable climatic 
conditions, cheapness of fodder, and freedom from 
disease, make hog raising particularly profitable. 


immense quantities. 


Dairying and grain-growing in 
Canada are increasing enormously. In 
20 years the wheat crop alone has 
increased from 55 millions to 470 
million bushels. Dairy products have 
increased $164,000,000 since 1900. Hog- 
raising is a natural and profitable 
adjunct to grain and dairy farming in 
Canada. 


Canada is a young giant among 
the nations of the earth—a country in 
which you will be proud to live, and 
which offers greatest returns on your 
labor and investment. Good farms 


within easy reach of railways and 
thriving towns are still available at 
$15 to $20 an acre, Canada has the land, 


Come to Canada 


pice” so 


Department of Immigration 


Room 182 Ottawa, Canada 


Please send me, free and with— 
out obligation, your book on 


Western Canada 
Eastern Canada [] book wanted. 










































who has started 
farming in Alberta. 


bres 


Denmark, which“ 
has so long domin- 
ated the bacon market, 
recognizes the rapid ad- 
vances which Canada is 
making. Many Danes have 
settled in Canada, most 

rominent among whom is 
Prince Eric, a nephew of 
the King of Denmark. 


the lowest cost. Her 


the railways, the elevat- 
ors, the markets—all the 
advantages of 20th Cen- 
tury civilization. She in- 
vites you to consider her 
proposition. 


Send the coupon below 
and receive full particu- 
lars concerning farm 
opportunities in Canada. 
Booklets and maps will be 
sent without charge or 
obligation. Study them— 
reach your own conclu- 
sion—but do yourself the 
justice of knowing the 
facts, 


and Colonization 
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Alfalfa and bluegrass pastures help keep the mares and colts in good condition 


QUICK RETURNS FROM HORSES 


There Is Always a Demand for Good Ones 


By BOYD RIST 


TARTING in 1907 with two purebred Percheron mares, 

J. C. Dell, a Gage county farmer and breeder, today 

owns the largest herd of breeding Percherons in Nebras- 

ka. Before his start in 1907 Dell had cherished the ambition 
to develop a horse herd in con- 
nection with his general farm- 


give a big flow of milk. We see that she exercises her full 

capacity in that direction when she has a young colt at her 

side. With Flora May and the other mares in our herd, we 

get all the power we need to do the work on our 360-acre 
farm. All the mares are 
worked in the field. 





ing operations that would be a 
credit to his community and 
state. After a careful study 
of types and breeding he se- 
lected two Percheron mares. 

Both of these foundation fe- 
males carried the famous Coaco 
and Brilliant blood lines. The 
following Dell pur- 
chased a richly bred Indelicate 
stallion, Rob Roy, and later 
another mare, Keota Lagune, 
in’ foal to the world-famous 
stallion, Lagos. This mare 
was sired by Honorable and 
out of a Besique dam. From 
these three mares and one 
stallion the present herd, now 
numbering forty-five head, was developed. During this 
period of sixteen years Dell has proved his ability as a 
master in developing horse flesh. Starting with the proper 
kind of a foundation he has also paid close attention to 
feeding. In discussing his methods of management he said, 
“It’s the horse’s ability to convert feed into muscle and 
bone of superior quality that makes your profit. If you 
don’t give the right kind and 
amounts of feed there is not 
much hope for progress. The 
feeding is just as important as 
the selection and mating of in- 
dividuals.”’ 

“How soon do you start feed- 
ing your colts?’”’ I asked him. 
“Just as soon as they will start 
to eat,’ he answered. “They 
will take some oats after they 
are two weeks old. At the end 
of the first month we have oats 
before them practically all the 
time. I consider the first year 
the most important part of the 
horse’s development. Give him 
a good start and you are well 


season 











The mares are turned out to pasture at night 





“These mares suckle their 
colts, work in the field and are 
carrying foal, all at the same 
time. With this triple load 
they need plenty of feed. Dur- 
ing the rush season they are 
given two gallons of oats at 
each feeding three times a day 
with alfalfa and timothy hay, 
and are turned on pasture at 
night. During the winter 
we give a gallon of a mixture of 
one-half corn and two-thirds 
oats twice daily together with 
alfalfa, prairieand timothy hay. 

“Our growing stock, in- 
cluding yearlings, two and 
three-year-olds are kept on a 
pasture of alfalfa, bluegrass and sudan. At this age over- 
crowding is dangerous. We like the grass because it keeps 
the legs clean and free from bogs and puffs and it also gives 
the colts good size. 

“In preparation for the breeding season the stallions are 
put on feed about the first of the year. The feed is gradually 
increased until the height of the breeding season in April 
and May. At this time each 
stallion gets about five gallons 
of a mixture of oats and bran to- 
gether with sudan and timothy 
hay. . 

“Immediately following the 
close of the breeding season we 

ut down on the ration, giving 

the stallions about two gallons 
of oats with grass and hay. In 
this way they stand the heat of 
summer better.” 

“How about the number of 
mares bred in your community 
this year compared to other 
years?” lasked. “Last year and 
the year before,”’ Dell replied, 
“we bred fewer mares for the 





on the way for a well-rounded 
horse. 

“Over there is Bobby.” As 
he spoke he pointed to a well- 
built, clean-cut, yearling stal- 
lion, a little gangling and high in the air as all fast-growing 
yearlings are. “That colt,’’ he continued, “weighed 1,000 
pounds when he was six months old. He stood first in the 
sucking class at the Nebraska state fair in 1922. His dam, 
Flora May, now an eighteen-year-old mare, was one-of the 
first two foundation mares I purchased to start this herd 
and his sire was my first stallion, Rob Roy. Bobby’s breed- 
ing gave him the proper foundation, but we had to finish 
it by feeding him and his dam properly. 

“Bobby’s dam is a good mother. She has the ability to 


Members of a junior club judging some of 
J.C. Dell’s horses 


farmers around us than ever 
before. This spring, however, 
there was an increase of about 
fifteen percent. Even this in- 
crease is below the number bred 
eight. and ten years ago. There are fewer stallions in service 
in this country, too, than there were ten years ago. Horse 
production on the average farm is still far below that of 
the former period.”’ 

“Will the use of tractors and trucks put the horse out of 
business?” I then asked. “There is no use dodging the is- 
sue,” he replied. ‘“Gas-propelled machinery is now doing 
some of the work horses performed a few years ago. And 
it is natural, of course, to have experienced a period of acute 
depression in the horse market for (Continued on page 85. 
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Over 9O% oF ONE MILLION 
STILL IN SERVICE 


Since delivering their 
first car, early in De- 
cember, 1914, Dodge 
Brothers have manu- 
factured and sold one 
million motor vehicles. 


Over 90% of all these 
cars are still in active 
service. 


This striking fact stands 
alone—a unique and 
overwhelming tribute 
to the principles and 
methods responsible for 
a product of such endur- 
ing worth. 


DODGE BROTHERS 
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10 Reasons 
Why You’ll Like the 
Quick-Lite Lantern 


7 300 Candle Power of wonder- 
ful pure-white light that is brighter 
than 20 old style oil lanterns. 


2 Lights With Matches. Makes 

ita own gas from common motor 
gasoline. 

3 No Wicks to Trim—No Chim- 
neys to Wash. No dripping oil. 
Nosmoky dimness, no soot, no odor. 
Won't Blow Out In Wildest 
Storm. Has wind-proof and rain- 
proof mica globe with reflector. 


5 Can't Spill Fuel = -—< 
even if tipped over. 
while lighted. 
69 ey st to Use. Gives more 
hours brilliant service on a 
=~ of fuel. 
Built of Brass; Sim in 
7 Construction. Be 
and guaranteed. Standard price— 
Style yt in U. S. $7.50; west of 
Rockies, $8.00; in Canada $10.00. 


Always Ready for any job, any 
night. More than a million Quick- 
Lites nowin use. Every owner an 
enthusiastic booster 
9 Finest Light for night hauling, 
plowing, harvesting, feed grind- 
ing, fruit packing, road grading, 
repair work, building, ditching, etc. 
7 Oo Dealers Sell Quick- 
Lite Lanterns, Lamps and 
Lighting Plants. If yours can't 
supply you, write our ~earest 
Factory Branch, Dept.S.F.30, 


TheColeman LampCo. 


Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia — Chicago— Los Angeles 
Toronto, ada 
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WHEN SHALL WE VACCINATE? 


At what age shall the average herd of 
hogs be vaccinated? Can sucking pigs be 
successfully vaccinated for lasting im- 
munity? These are questions the swine 
breeder and pork producer want answered. 
These same breeders and producers be- 
lieve thoroly in the benefits of cholera 
vaccination. No thinking farmer doubts 
its value. When shail we vaccinate? That 
is the question. 

It has been customary to vaccinate the 
average herd when the youngest of the 
pigs weighed forty to fifty pounds or at 
the age of about three months. Generally, 
there are pigs on the average farm that 
weigh 100 pounds or more when the 
youngest reach the weight of fifty pounds. 

he cost of vaccination under such con- 
ditions is quite an item. The cost per head 
runs from thirty cents to seventy-five 
cents, or more. As a result, many pro- 
ducers have hesitated to vaccinate. They 
figured it cost too much. If cholera didn’t 
strike them, they were fortunate. With 
cholera infection starting in such a herd 
a heavy loss is inevitable. Hence the 
query: Can sucking pigs be vaccinated? 

Dr. Van Es, of the University of Nebras- 
ka,, told Nebraska county agents at their 
recent conference that ‘Sucking pigs 
at the age of three to four weeks can be 
successfully immunized.” He called at- 
tention to the test conducted on 100 pigs. 
Three months after these pigs were given 
serum and virus, they were given cholera 
virus alone to test their immunity. Only 
one pig “broke’”’ and showed signs of the 
disease. He explained further, “If these 
little pigs are given virulent virus and 
serum, there is no question about their 
immunity.’ 

This same opinion is held by a number 
of federal veterinarians. To prove further 
their faith im sucking pig immunization, 
a field test is now being conducted under 
their direction in cooperation with’ the 
county agent in Gage county, Nebraska. 
Eight hundred pigs from one ‘day to eight 
weeks old have , see given the double 
treatment of serum and virus. They are 
on eight different farms. Part of them are 
purebreds raised for breeding purposes, 
the others are raised for general market. 

Average farm conditions prevail on 
these places. One litter, a day old, did not 
survive the vaccination suce -essfully. Four 
out of the seven died thirty-six hours after 
treatment. Not one of the other pigs in 
the test lost a feed following the day of 
vaccination. The little fellows did not 
even get stiff or lame from the treatment. 
This is due largely to the fact that the 
serum was injected into the peritoneal 
cavity. The virus was injected into the 
ham. 

To make this test® conclusive, part of 
these pigs from each herd will be inocu- 
lated with cholera virus to test their im- 
munity. The virus will be injected into 
these pigs at various times, some at three, 
four, five, and six months of age. The 
results will indicate the lasting qualities 
of the vaccination. 

If the pigs three to six weeks of age can 
9 vaccinated successfully, serum cost will 
be practically cut in half. And those men 
that have wrestled .~ to 300-pound hogs 
can appreciate the lessened labor. 

If this practice of sucking-pig vaccina- 
tion is once established every pig raised 
can be immunized without being a burden 
or risk to anyone.—B, R., Neb. 



























Puts this Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
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Write for Free Book Ask for, tree 
Learn all about our $7.50 down and easy payment 
offer and the Olde-Tan meta!-to-metal harness. 
BABSON BROS. , Dept.25-12 
19th Street and Wey hy >. ul. 











ACapsules 
shale 
Instruments 
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' Repeating Capsule Gun we 
Included in This Special Offer 


' Baya 8 Big, Se 


quatouns bupean osama 
231 So. Dearborn St. Dept 231 Chicago, Mm, 
: If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct. o 
<> =m -=_=_ —<—= 


KNIGHT? 


MALLEABLE 
CONTACT 


HARNESS 





Save $12. to $20. on a set of Knight Malleable Contact 
Harness. 100% strength of leather. no buckle tongues, al! 
straps provided. with malleable protectors where the hard 
pullcomes. With all these improvements plus best leather 
and finest workmanship, Knight harness is priced to save 
you $12. to $20. per set. 

Note Arrows—every one pointe to one of the Malleable 
Contacts that 
protect straps 


















ant Merch andise Co.. Dept. A. Monroe. Wis. 
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“MINERAL REMEDY co. 416 Fourth Ave., 








Save Calves and Cows 
y by Using ABORNO 


Guaranteed Remedy for Contagious — 
Cunesstaity =e by thousands of fi 
n. Rasily sdministered. Kills abor- 
yy lood- -can’t injure animals. Write for 
Free Book, d ibing symptoms and effects--with 
Money-back 










many letters from users. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
10 Jef? St. Lancaster, Wis. 















WE PAY $50 A WEEK and expenses and give 


ultry and stock 


to men to introduce 
ae See arsons. Kansas 


compounds. Imperial Co., D-5, 
Our advertisements are always guaranteed. 
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SILAGE FOR EWES 


Corn silage is a most excellent feed for 
the breeding ewe. Fed alone, however, 
it is a poor ration. It needs balancing. In 
practice it is balanced to economic ad- 
vantage by feeding it along with a good 
legume hay, such as red clover, alfalfa, 
alsike clover, a good quality of sweet 
clover, or soybean hay. If the ewes that 
are fed silage are given all of any one of 
these leguminous hays that they will 
clean up in conjunction with their 
silage feed, they will take enough of the 
a hay to make the ration accept- 
able. 

During the wintertime a ration com- 
posed of silage along with one or more 
of these leguminous hays is adequate dur- 
ing the early part of the season. After 
that, however, or about a month or so be-’ 
fore the ewes begin to lamb, it is a good 
plan to feed some concentrated grain or 
grains, such as oats, bran, barley, or 
corn. A mixture of oats and corn in equal 
parts is splendid, or barley and oats is 


A little grain fed continuously for a 
month or six weeks before the lambs ar- 
rive creates a desirable reserve for future 
milk production. It also stimulates the 
ewes to a more healthful development so 
that they are stronger and more vigorous 
when the day comes for the lambs to make 
their appearance. A little linseed meal or 
cottonseed meal added to the grain ration 
up to ten percent or so by weight, is good 
practice. 

After the lambs come and the suckling 
period gets well under way, it is quite ad- 
visable if one wishes to push the iealie to 
hit the early markets, to increase these 
high-protein supplements up until the 
time the grass is available and thus secure 

ater and more economical milk pro- 
uction. During the period of pecking, 
the same laws governing dairy cow feeding 
apply equally well te the feeding of the 
milking ewe. 

The important points to emphasize, 
therefore, in silage feeding with the ewe 
flock, are to provide a legume hay in addi- 
tion thereto, to furnish an abundance of 
common salt at free will, to supply as much 
grain as is consistent with the ends de- 
sired, and to incorporate in the ration 
under heavy production conditions some 
highly concentrated acceptable protein 
supplement. This supplement may 
linseed meal, cottonseed meal, or others, 
or else see to it that green grass is one of 
the components among the © feeds.— 
J. M. E., Iowa. 


SLOPPING SHOTES 

Slopping shotes with the troughs in an 
open lot without getting slopped 1s almost 
impossible. I tried it three times a day 
while feeding about eighty head .weighing 
around 100 pounds apiece. They were 
always around at mealtime and made a 
mad rush for me and the slop. As a re- 
sult, all of it didn’t go into the trough and 
I couldn’t fill the three troughs fast enough 
to keep them all busy. 

I mixed the slop of ground oats, oilmeal 
and water in a barrel, getting the water 
from a float-valve, barrel waterer near by. 
I soon got enough of looking and feeling 
like I had been in the barrel so I built a 
board fence about two and one-half feet 
high, fencing in the water supply and 
door to the feed room where the meal and 
oats were. By spacing the three troughs 
far enough apart so the shotes could feed 
on both sides of each, and with the end 
of each yes coming into the pen about 
a foot, I could fill them from my place of 


safety. 

All there was to do then was to mix the 
slop with the barrel on the ground in the 
pen and dip it up and pour it into the 
the three troughs, one after the other. 
This kept the shotes from fighting, was 
much faster than the other way, and I 
certainly called it a big improvement.— 
M. W., Iowa. 
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Buy tires as you 


buy livestock 


All horses have four legs. All tires are made 
up of rubber and layers of cotton cord or fabric. 

But all horses are not equally valuable—and 
neither are all tires. 

A horse of good blood and breeding is naturally 
worth more than a “plug.” If you were offered your 
choice at the same price there isn’t any doubt which 
one you would take. 

Why not buy tires with the same sound judgment? 

For a quarter of a century Kelly-Springfield tires 
have been recognized as the “blooded stock” of the 
tire world. The Kelly tires of today are the best we 
have ever made, yet now, because of greatly in- 
creased production in our huge new plant, 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly 
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Tarbaby catches rats like sticky 
fly-paper catches flies 


Science has produced the only safe, sure, 


non-poisonous method for exterminating 


rats and similar pests. 

This product called Tarbaby ie a very 

sticky preparation that you spread on a 

board. Contains an attractive odor that 

drawe the rate and mice unfailingly to 

Tarbaby, which holds them fast. 
Safe—Non-Poisonous—Sure 

Not a Virus 

It is harmless but certain. Works perfectly 

regardless of weather conditions. You see 

the results. 


SPECIAL OFFER 72,:sc:732% 
national distribu- 
tion we make thie special offer. For only 
$1.00,in cash, check, money order or 
stamps, we will send you, prepaid,a large 
$2.00 size can of Tarbaby, enough to cover 
ten — a pas square. Each board will 
catch several rats. 
Results guaranteed. SEND TODAY 
——t ee | | cee — 
BREEDERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 
431 S. Dearborn Dept.3 oL 
Enclosed find $1.00 for large $2.00 size can of 
Tarbaby in accordance with your special offer. 


Name 
Cy 



























Originators of 
the Famous 


Hogs 


THERE 
CAN BE BUT 


~., ONE BEST 


Why lose profits 
reedingand feed- 
ing scrub hogs? 
Will ship sample 
pair of our famous 


* 4 
0.1.6. HOGS 


on time. Give agency to first coptienion 
in your community. e are originators 
and most extensive breeders and shippers 
of pure bred swine in the world. MM 
on merit, never at inflated prices, 
Never have and never wili hold 
public sale. Personal in 
pection invited, 

















Write Today 
for Free Book 


“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 


The L. B. SILVER CO. 
R450 


Selem, O. 
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If a farmer did not have a good deal of 
“show-me” blood in him he would prob- 
ably spend most of his life trying out the 
numerous theories for making money 
which sound so attractive at first hearing. 
The purebred sire idea was one of those 
that looked all right, but a good many of 
us needed something more than mere 
argument to convince us that the higher 
investment required by the use of pedi- 
greed males would be warranted by the 
returns. 

Wallie is a duroc boar, rich in the blood 
of the famous Orion family, who has 
proved to one community the superiority 
of breeding. This boar, which is not an 
outstanding individual but has good size, 
conformation and bone, was put in service 
at the age of a few weeks less than one 
year. Within two weeks seven aged sows 
and four eight-month gilts were bred to 
him. The smallest litter farrowed by any 
of these sows was eleven pigs while the 
largest was sixteen. 

he previous average size of litters on 
this farm has been only a fraction over 
seven pigs and when litters of ten or 
more have been farrowed, there was nearly 
always one or more pigs in the lot which 
were not worth keeping. 

Wallie cost $50 when he was less than 
six months old and it looks as if, with his 
first. litter, he had more than paid the 
difference in cost between himself and a 
grade boar.—E. C., Neb. 





CARING FOR BROOD MARES 


Farmers are not all successful in the 
same lines of endeavor. I have been more 
successful with my mares than in any 
other single line during my third of a 
century as a farmer. 

I always watch the mares and colts to 
make sure no colt is nursing its mother 
after weaning time. Until the colts are 
weaned, I keep my mares, all Belgians 
away from the other horses and mules an 
allow the young colts to run with them. 
I never have them shod, so they cannot 
injure each other. I work them some all 
winter so that they will not get too soft. 
I do not allow them in harness or in the 
pasture after a sleet or ice storm. I found 
that slipping about or falling is very dan- 
gerous to foals. 

I feed some alfalfa hay in winter for 
its protein and laxative value. There is 
always clean, dustless, timothy hay or 
shredded fodder to be reached. I feed some 

in all winter, also a little oilmeal and 
a Salt is always where the horses can 
get it whenever they wish. The water sup- 
ply is always warmed by a tank heater. 

As the spring work season comes on, I 
adjust the harness to fit the mares and 
keep the draft point well down on theshoul- 
ders end the collars comfortably long. 
With the coming of spring work, I start 
them in easily and give bran and a little 
oilmeal as often as possible without an 
overlaxative effect. This brings the new 
coat out early and makes it unnecessary 
to clip the mares and fool with blankets or 
to have them sweaty and in danger of 


I always k mules and geldings 
enough so that only on rare occasions need 
I trust my mares before foaling time to 
hired help. I keep a lookout for the a 
pearance of milk and never fail to 
warned one to four days ahead of foaling 
time by tiny streams of milk coming from 
the nipples as the mare walks. She is then 
unharnessed and placed in a small pasture 
with a good house. 

My colts are never allowed to follow 
their mothers im the field. The dams are 
started back to light work from fourteen 
to eighteen days after foaling. The colts 
are shut by t Ives in a pasture of 
about one acre of clean blue with 
one large tree. The pasture is fenced five 
feet high with woven wire fencing and 
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U.S. Army HorseCovers 
5 or stable blankets 


Brand new 


Outside of cover is 
made of waterproof 
brown cotton duck, 
lined with a strong, 
os fe blanket ma- 
terial, extendingfrom 
under the hem to theedges. Size—76in.atbottom, 
64 in. at top, depth of neck 3514 in., depth of back 
end 33 in., 2 surcingles-each 3 in. wide, strongly 
stitched and reinforced. Buy the real Army horse 
blanket while the supplylasts. Itisstrong, durable, 
warm and will fit any fair size horse. Wt. 

9lbs. Shpg. wt. 10 Ibs. You will not $9.35 
duplicate them again at this price. ..... 
GET TOGETHER WITH 5 
YOUR NEIGHBORS AND 
ORDER A BALE (10 
BLANKETS) at the -10 
WHOLESALE price of “ea. 
U.S. ARMY McCLELLAN 


SADDLES 

Brandnew, finest qualityleather. 
Steel stirrups. Unus- 5:75 
ual bargain.......... ° ea. 








each 





BRIDLES 
Brand new merchandise, al] 
leather, double long leather 
reins, double steel! bits, $9.25 
ea. 


SHES. Recom- 

’ wy, . mended for general use. Set 
~ of in leather, leather strap. 
= Size 644x434 ..... a 60c 

BED BLANKETS. 5 lb. Olive drab, wool, $3.95 
aoe vanes Seige Fxt ends setinn ss 0060 sscbe ea. 





All goods guaranteed as represented or money refunded 
Send checks or money orders to Dept. S-7. 


J. SILVERMAN & BROS., INC. 
Wholesale and retail distributors 
594 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Note: We pay no forwarding charges. 
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DELCREO 
DOC REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel Manual 


How to care for your dog. 
Dept. V, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 St. 
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no barbed wire. There is always clean 
water, a box of salt and a box of bran and 
ground oats in that pasture. After a day 
or two, a foal goes willingly to the little 
pasture and does not fret. The dams are 
always unharnessed and brushed, allowed 
to cool and rest at least half an hour be- 
fore being fed or having the colts come to 
them. . 

When a man wants to get into the pure- 
bred horse business, he has to mix gump- 
tion with horse sense. Appearance and 

rformance are just as important as 
Blood but no more so. Be human. If you 
have a horse or mare that has worked 
most of its life for you, pension it. If it is 
so crippled that it is in misery, have it 
killed rather than allow it to be worked 
by some heartless wretch. Treat your 
horses as if they were almost human and 
they will surprise you by being more 
nearly so than you ever imagined.— 


J. L. L., Ind. 


COLONY HOUSES FOR SOWS 

Two years ago I built six individual 
A-shaped hoghouses 7x7 feetatthe bottom. 
Then I made six pens twelve rods long and 
one rod wide and put the houses in one 
end and fed the sows in the other. By 
doing this I found a sow made several 
trips back andfortheach day, which gave 
her exercise, and the droppings were left 
in the center of the pens. A sow will sel- 
dom leave her droppings in an individual 
house. In fact, I have never found any 
there. 

The individual house is a great labor- 
saver. It does not take nearly so much 
straw. There are no floors in mine. 

mut in about four inches of dirt to 
om the water from coming in and spray 
medicated oil into the house to settle the 
dust. 

The sows are kept in their pens until 
the pigs are eight weeks old and ready 
to wean. They are then taken away 
leaving the little pigs in their pens unti 
the sows_are dried up, when they are 
turned out. 

After the pigs and sows are out of the 
way, I clean the pens by spraying them. 
Then if I have a few pigs that do not do 
well, I put them in one of the pens, or 
if there is a sow or more to farrow during 
the summer, these pens are always ready, 
and one will be surprised to see how much 
better the sow and pigs do when kept 
separately. The sow can be put.on full 
feed sooner and I find I can keep her 
in good flesh if I wish. This is a great thing 
for a gilt, as she needs more care than the 
older sows. 

By using the individual pens one will 
find that he will have little bowel trouble 
among his brood sows. One will be sur- 
sem how many trips a sow will make 
rom one end of the pen to the other by 
having the house in one end and the feed 
and water in the other. An individual pen 
should be long instead of square. In a 
square pen a sow will not take the exercise 
that she would in a long pen. I have a small 
door 4x12 inches in the gables of the 
houses. In summer I leave this open and 
when the cold weather starts I shut it, 
then hang a canvas over the door. | 

It is also very important to put the sow 
in her pen a month or so before she farrows. 
She will not be so likely to take cold as 
when locked up in a warm hoghouse before 
being transferred. A lantern can be hung 
up in the house when she farrows or 
during very cold weather. After the pigs 
are dry and have suckled they will stand 
ordinary cold in good shape. 

In a colony house the little pigs have a 
chance to get out whenever they want 
to and every day there is sunshine they 
will surely be out.—A. A. C., Iowa. 


A cheap form of swine insurance is the 
provision of dry sleeping quarters for the 
brood sows. These quarters should be 
well-ventilated, but free from injurious 
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Every farm 
is weather-beaten 


UT only some of them show it. Many an 

old house, many an old barn retains its 

youth through years of storms, years of beat- 
ing sunshine. It all depends on the paint. 














. The sun’s rays blister and burn poor paint. 
Rain and moisture creep in the crevices. 







But the farm building that is painted with Sun-Proof 
Paint is protected. It is covered with a non-porous coat 
that defies the elements, An elastic coat. Sun-Proof 
contracts and expands under the sun’s heat and winter's 
cold. It will not blister. Moisture can find no opening 
to get at the surface beneath. 










Use Sun-Proof NOW! It’s a case of paint or repair. 





Sun-Proof Paint is a “Pittsburgh Proof Product,” 
made by the manufacturers of Velumina, the wall paint 
you can wash, Pitcairn Waterspar Varnish and many 
other famous products. Whatever you may need in the 
way of paint, varnish, brushes or glass products the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company manufactures a product 
that will fill your requirements exactly. For sale by 
quality dealers everywhere. 












“What to do and How to do it” —a guide to better 
homes, is a book that answers a host of ques- 
tions on home decoration and arrangement. It 
tells how to make the most eof what you have— 
how to spend to the greatest advantage. Send ten 
cents to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Dept. H, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and copy will be mailed at once. 














Be sure of a good.brush. It is as important as good paint. : 


Si: 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


GLASS ~< Manufacturers »- PAINT 
Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis.- Newark /NoJL 
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Our new Sunlight 
Laboratory, one of 
the finest, most up- 






























Money Running 
tore on Wheels 


Start in Business 


Big 
a 
on Our Capital 


If you are sober, industrious, honest, reli- 

able and can furnish a team or auto, you're 
just the man we're looking for to conduct 
with ourcapital, this wonderfully profitable 
business of running a store on wheels—sell- 
ing a big modern line of Sanitary Medicines, 
Toilet Goods, Perfumes, Coffee, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Stock Remedies, etc., direct to farm- 
ers and homes. You don’t need to know 
anything about the business. Experience in 
selling goods not necessary. We instruct 
you how to earn, clear of all expenses, from 


$200 to $500 a Month 


Easy then, to build up a business of from 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year net profits. Our selling 
plan is different from all others—wipes out all 
competition. We have a big line—nearly 100 
different articles easy to sell—give such splen- 
did satisfaction you can sel! to same customers 
month after month. You don’t need to bea sales- 
man—simply leave the articles at homes, also 
some free samples. Ours is the simplest, easiest 
and most remarkable way to eell practically 
every house its entire supplies ever devised. 
Every article far superior to others and prices 
the most reasonable. Ours is the only company 
that makes up samples to leave at the homes 
with the goods, so customers can try samples 
firet and be convinced that our goods are best. 
We manufacture our preparations from 
proven formulas and pure materials. Our lab- 
oratory is in charge of a Graduate Chemist and 
Doctor of Pharmacy with over twenty-three 
years practical experience. Every preparation 
bearing our name is not only guaranteed to com- 
ply with the Pure Food Laws, but is the best of 
ite kind that can be produced. 


No Capital Required 


A team and wagon or auto your only invest- 
ment. We willalso supply you, at lowest whole- 
sale prices, with a $500 to $1,000 stock of goods 
on credit. We won't charge youa cent of inter- 
est and you can pay us as your customers pay 
you, keeping a liberal share of the proceeds 
each week for yourself. We give our salesmen 
the squarest deal you ever heard of. Capital 
and resources over $1,000,000. We are lead- 
ers in quality—low prices and unequaled 
selling plan. Our big free book gives com- 
@ plete information. Write for 

it at once. Use the coupon. 
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Furst & Thomas 


Box 799 ‘Freeport, ill. 


FURST & THOMAS 
Box 799 FREEPORT, ILL. 


i would like to be a McNess man and make more 
money. Send me your Free Book that tells how. 


| SS ee 


I St. or R. F.D 


peuneow State _ 
State whether you wise’ to work in city or country | 
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FEED RACK FOR SHEEP 


Sheep are naturally of a dainty disposi- 
tion. Feed that has become slightly soiled 
is not eaten by them unless there is nothing 
else to be had. 

Catering to this habit, E. P. Brown, 
Lancaster county, Nebraska, built the 
rack shown above. Hay is hauled into 
the lot and put in this rack without get- 
ting chaff in the sheeps’ wool. As it is 
eaten away, some of the coarse stems are 
dropped on the ground, which makes the 
method appear wasteful. It is not, how- 
ever, because such coarse stems are left 
anyway and must be thrown out of the 
manger by hand if the sheep do not do it. 

The chief objection to this ratk is the 
fact that it must be filled frequently, de- 
pending, of course, on the number of 
racks and sheep. 


RECORDS SHOW PORK PROFITS 


~ When Charles Borgelt of Mason county, 
Illinois, was recently assigned the su 
ject, “Profitable Pork Production,” to 
discuss at a farmers’ institute in his state, 
he began delving into his records on hog 
feeding to determine whether or not he 
could qualify to talk on the subject. He 
felt competent to talk on economical pork 
production, but was not sure until he 
checked up that he had always fed profit- 
ably. His records showed conclusively 
that during the entire time that records 
were kept his hogs were fed profitably. 
This is significant from the fact that dur- 
ing this period the charge for corn varied 
from 55 cents to $1.95 per bushel and the 
price received for hogs on foot varied from 
$6.85 to $19.50. 

Careful records have been kept on the 
last ten feeding periods on the farm. 
These records represent the feeding of 
approximately 1,500 hogs. They show 
that 14.2 pounds of pork per bushel of 
corn fed have been produced, or it has re- 
quired 7.03 bushels of corn and 2614 pound 
of tankage to produce 100 pounds of pork. 
The greatest amount of pork produced 
per bushel of corn was 16.8 pounds and the 
lowest 12.02 pounds. 

The most efficient gains were made in 
April and May and the least efficient in 
July and August when the weather was 
extremely hot. During these feeding 
periods, the hogs have been allowed to 
run on alfalfa pasture. The average daily 
gain during the feeding period has been 
1.67 pounds per day. The lowest one of 
the records showed 1.27 pounds and the 
highest 2.33 pounds per day. The highest 
record was made during the months of 
April and May. The lowest record was 
made during extremely hot weather. By 
referring to the records again the greatest 
gains are also found to be the most effi- 
cient gains. 

Charles Borgelt has been a lifetime 
partner of his brother Frank and their 
tow el dealings are done under the name 
of F & C. Borgelt. They own and operate 
over 800 acres of land in two farms on 
which approximately 600 hogs are pro- 
duced each year for feeding purposes. 

Their system of swine production is 
simple, unique and entirely satisfactory. 





| brood sows, having them farrow in March 
| and September. 


They raise two litters each year from their 








The breeding is so man- 


‘aged as to have all pigs farrowed in ap-| 


proximately two weeks’ time. A high 
average litter with a minimum of losses | 





Standard 
for 30 
Years 






Used throughout the 
world for dependable 
telephone communi- 
cation. Carries voiccs 
clearly and distinctly 
over Jong and short 
distances under all 
weather conditions. 





TELEPHONES 


have high efficiency transmitters, lightning 
arresters and many other features that make 
telephone communication pleasant and 
dependable. 


$end for Bulletin No. 20 which tells how to organ- 
ize and equip a party line among your neighbors. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, 

















FREE TRIAL 


Whether you have one belt or 
a hu we want you to try 


DETROIT Wire Hook 
BELT LACING 


at our expense. We will send postage 

paid, this complete outfit including large 

box of belt hooks tolace 

every kind and thick- 

ness of belt together 

with a (Vise Tool) belt 

lacing machine. If you 

want the outfit after 

trying it, send us your 

check for $5, if not re- 

turn it at our expense. 

Laces belts for one cent 
an inch 8. F.-24 


HHA 


Detroit, Mich. 


nn 


Yetroit Belt Lacer 
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ESS for Yours if 
Estab oper- 
Specialy in eqmaatne, "Wh fornish every 

Candy Factory’’ in your . e - 
~ en a ee women. 
fie Gandy ¥ ceiet Bree’ rite for it today. Don't put it off! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer S52, EAST ORANGE, WN. J- 
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after farrowing is the rule rather than the 
exception on these farms. The reasons for 
this lie in the fact that large, roomy, brood 
sows are selected. They are not overfed 
with corn, are given plenty of tankage, 
run on green pasture of either alfalfa or 
rve and vetch, and are forced to take exer- 
cise by having their shed and the feeding 
place at least one-half mile apart. 

These men operate on the theory that 
if hogs are to be fed prefitably, they must 
be given proper rations, plenty of water, 

reen pasture and be healthy and free 
rom parasites. When the pigs are four 
weeks old, they are all vaccinated and 
dipped. Ten days later they are cas- 
trated and dipped again. After ten more 
days they are given an oil of chenopodium 
mixture to insure them against worms. 

In the meantime, as soon as the weather 
is suitable, the pigs and their mothers are 
put into the pasture where they will re- 
main until ready for market. When the 
pigs are eight weeks old, the weaning pro- 
cess begins by taking out two sows gach 
day until all are weaned. As the sows are 
taken out, they are bred as rapidly as pos- 
sible for the next litter. The plan provides 
for weaning and breeding to begin Novem- 
ber Ist and May Ist. This brings pigs in 
March and September respectively. 

Incidentally, Charles Borgelt is presi- 
dent of the Mason county farm bureau and 
he and his brother Frank are strongly be- 
hind all progressive farm enterprises.— 
‘a. ie i Oe 


SAYS IT PAYS TO GRIND 

“Grinding feed for my young steers 
enables me to cut the feed bill about 
twenty-five percent,’’ said D. D. Stevens, 
Washington county, Iowa. “I usually 
feed oats and corn, both of which are 
ground. In this shape it is easily digested 
and the usual waste because of cattle bolt- 
ing whole corn is eliminated. Of course, 
there is very little hog feed from steers 
fed shelled corn, but the ground corncob 
makes up a big share of this loss. 

“T usually buy young steers. This bunch 
averaged 435 pounds when I bought them. 
After almost a year on ground grain, hay 
and roughage, they scale close to 1,000 

»ounds. This is a very good increase in 
o than twelve months. Usually I buy 
these cattle in November and thru the 
winter give them silage, clover hay and 
ground feed. The winter feed of grain is 
about two-thirds of what they will eat 
when on full feed; and even then the full 
feed is only about twenty pounds of mixed 
ground grain. 

“When my clover and bluegrass pas- 
ture is ready along in May, the cattle are 
turned out. There is no setback at first 
because I still continue the hay and grain. 
After a bit they will eat but the corn and 
oats, leaving the hay. Along in September, 
when the corn is in good shape, I turn the 
cattle in the fields for a month with the 
hogs. The grain is ripe but not thoroly 
hardened. This does not make any differ- 
ence. They are marketed out of the corn- 
field. 

“The reason I feed young cattle is the 
initial investment. It is not very large 
so that the interest on the investment 
does not make very much difference. 
Then, too, there is the saving in freight 
rate in sending the stuff back from the 
market to my feedlot. Marketing of 
roughage is another advantage which can- 
not be overlooked for the cattle are on the 
place for almost a year and consequently 
nothing gets away from them as is the 
case when a farmer has stock only parts 
of the year.” 

Stevens says his method of handling 
stock enables him to put on weight just 
as cheaply as he could buy it in the form 
of heavier feeding stock.—T. J. D., Ill. 
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Make home beautiful . . . protect home beauty . . . with Ac 


Yes, it’s your house! 




























me Quality 


Your home... under a blazing summer sun that 
beats down with fierce intensity. 


Your home... under the sleet and snow and 


rain of winter's leaden days! 


Same home, yes, but the extremes of weather that 


your house must withstand make the certain pro- 
tection of Acme Quality doubly necessary. 


Summer and winter, day and night, Nature's de- 


structive forces are at work, never tiring of their 
task; ever seeking to make that home of yours look 
shabby and neglected. 


For forty years, Acme Quality products have been 


recognized as the standard of the industry. They 
beautify. Theyprotect. They conserveand increase 
values of houses, barns and buildings of all kinds; 
of wagons, implements and tools; of trucks, tractors 
and automobiles. , Thousands of users will tell you 
that they have no equal for effectiveness of pro- 
tection, and for lasting beauty. 


If 8 a surface to be patnted, enameled, varnished or fintshed 
in any way, there’s an AcmeQuality Kind to fit the purpose. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


Boston Buffalo Chicago Minneapolis. St. Louis 
Kansas City Pittsburgh Cincinnati Toledo 
Nashville Birmingham Richmond, Va. Ft.Worth 
Dallas _ Topeka Salt Lake City Portland 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Paints—Enamels—Stains—Varnishes—for every surface 


Value of this Coupon 15c to $1.00 


LS ee ee ee ae ee ee a Pe a a en ae wen ese ey 





) Whiteor ( ) Ivory. 





ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS: Dept. 37, Detroit, Mich. 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps—15e for each 30c to 35¢c sample can checked (Only one sample 
of each product supplied at this special price. Print dealer’s name and your name.) 


wT Dealer's address 


adoeputcemoeabcutedecneteeseed NEG 6-50 os 0 ci be cave ote sob cune¥e 


floors; ( ) INTEROLITE, for interiors Acme Quality Varno-Lac Check one Color: ( ) Light Oak; 
( ) Dark Oak; ( ) Brown Mahogany; ( ) Deep Mahogany. Acme Quality Enamel] Check one color: 
Acme Quality Motor Car Finish ( ) Black. 






























LIME MAKES STOUT WOOL 

Recently I went thru a large woolen 
mill. At one point we fell to discussing 
the various grades of wool used in the 
manufacture of woolen goods and the 
manager said: 


“We can use anything from a half- 


See Sc ey Gomes Pork for the Arm |blood to fine, but nothing coarser than 
that means easier, bether sesuits’ While the im. | that. We have to buy a lot of wool and 


portant use is spraying —y wenn and woe iship it in. We get some of it from the 
crops, yet it is as efficient for applying cattle | a." . > . , 
dip, fly and verminspray, whitewashing, cleaning | V#Tious county wool pools but when they 
motor cars, etc., and a8 a Veterinary Injector. | do not pool in large enough units, we go 
Sprays the tallest trees from the ground. Brass | to the big wool pools or to the wool buy- 
construction throughout. Not affected by chemi- | 4,. 
cals. Five year guarantee. — ee 
“We get some from Michigan and a good 

If your Genter oy supply | deal from Ohio. The Ohio wool is really 
you, send us ; an is | . . " . " * . 
rene oa.00 te the far wae. | the best wool we buy and we have to be 
Knapsack extra. Send fercata- | careful or it causes us trouble in this way: 
log. A. Say for quite a long time we have been 

The Armstrong Mfg. Co. using Ohio wool and have been selling to a 
certain clothing house, the buyer knows 
woolens and can detect a very slight dif- 
ference in materials. 

‘After using Ohio wool when we com- 


ARMSTRONG _[nrence, on. wool from some other source, 
even tho it may be identically the same 

: TAN DART] grade, he thinks we are trying to sell him 
SPRAY PUMP for the same money, something a little 


lower in quality than we have —— ship- 
oing. And for this reason, we have to 
The Pump of a Hundred Uses ait up.” 

And when I inquired why Ohio wool 
is superior to the wool produced in other 
sections, I rather expected to find that it 


r ” UNIVERSAL was on account of some definite sheep 
5 p ind AY E Be improvement work that had been carried 


on there for some years. But the -.- 
—— was positive in this statement: “This 
Ohio wool is produced pretty largely b 

A sheep that pasture on limestone soils. It 


Honey-Haker is a fact that wool produced by these 
r 








219 Seventh Avenue 
Huntington, W. Va. 












sheep is of better quality than that pro- 
duced by sheep feeding on poorer pastures 
the Grower [whose grasses do not contain lime in 


abundance.”’ —I, J. M., Ind. 
For Truck Crops and Small Orchards —————— 

High pressure potato spraying means ie = —_ THEY RAISE THEIR FEEDERS 
ter, more profitable crops. The Bean Universa ~ ‘ 1. . “ 
with a capacity of 5% gallons a minute at 250 E. G. Shaeffer of Pipestone county, 
pounds pressure, delivers a dense, powerful, driving | Minnesota, is farming 1,000 acres of which 


epray that insures thoro coverage of the plants, | « m . an 

Steady even pressure assured by the sturdy 2 290 are In pasture. He has a herd of here- 
H. P. Novo Engine. oe spray boom is easily and ford cows, mostly grades, that calve In 
quickly adjusted up and down or sidewise to meet aol , re eee. Bs 
all conditions, and wheels are adjusted to fit vary the < om g The calves are finished for 
me yous. Kes only takes gare of your potato and baby beef. Last July he sold a car of these 
truc crops verfectly, 0 can e converter Into = . rs 

phy ‘ sabera outfit in 5 minutes Just remove the baby beeves which averaged 910 pounds 
boom, attach the hose and rods or gun, and go to | at the age of fourteen months. Their daily 
work! Bean Simplicity Power Pump with Bean ‘ ; 
Porcelain-lined Cylinder: Dependab'e Pressure | Zain had been two and tw o-tenths pounds. 


Regulator; Rotary Agitator; Steel Platform; and Shaeffer has made a big success with 
many other Bean features. his t nef Cs tle A] f t in hi 
Every grower interested in better crops us bee! cat ec. r arge ac or in 118 suc- 
and more money should sign and send the cess, he says, is the wintering of his tows 
coupon below for the new Bean Catalog . ‘ 3 , 
and full information on this wonderful on cheap feeds, such as oat straw and 
combination sprayer. silage. During the summer the breeding 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW herd and the calves pick most of their 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP OO. ~~~ | feed in the pastures. The only feed they 





21 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. get that has much cash value is the corn 
172 W. Julian St., San Jose, Calif. silage. 
Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean The calves are weaned about the 


Universal Power Sprayer. 
middle of October and turned into stand- 


ing corn and clover pasture. After snow 
arrives they are fed silage, clover hay and 
: corn. An average of eighty calves is 

Y Ri gs Oo f raised yearly from ninety cows. Each year 

All Sizes sixteen or seventeen of the older cows and 

For All Uses others that are not desirable are replaced 

by heifers. In addition to the beefers, 





Name..........- 





Address......... 















Lm High-pressure sprayers he raises around 250 pigs a year. His 

~" . ake sprayl . > eae 
ctective Mechanical | System is well adapted to the conditions 

agrees, Reels ae | on his farm and he is able to use his rough 

2 ’ <i Jacke 

if and Yellow Jacket (trac- land to good advantage. 

tion) potato sprayers > : > +} . . 
SGent “Soday tor tres Another interesting farm where beef 


prt ty general catalog and | cattle are produced is owned by P. Ny- 





LEADER eee bb ; : 
ae ee one ne Sri. “| quist, Renville county, Minnesota. He has 


Field Force Pump Co., Dept. S., Elmira, N. Y. | & herd of thirty cows, nearly all graces, 
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—-=$ OSPRAYMO LINE | Shaeffer has fifty brood sows from which | 


anes 
Aa 





in use. 





Prices 


si0%. 





The High Pressure Sprayer 
Equipped wi i 
or heavy mixtures. Leak-proof shut-off. Can 


be furnished with an extension for fruit 
trees. Free Book—“When, What How to 


ies 


‘own Hudson % 
The Hud- 


work on small jobs. 


leakproof. 
— HUDSON MFG.CO. — 


Dept. 4332 Minneapolis, Ming 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
Reduced 


Feb., 1924 
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a combination 


for light 


Write today for your copy or ask 
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Thousands , 
Strong, double seamed, 








AND VINES 


the and worms; be sure 
of larger yi of perfect fruit. 


Stahl’s Excelsior 





Stop Shoveling 


Dump with Dependable ¢ 
Hoist ;for Fords andall makes 

of 1 to 2 ton trucks. Quickly 
attached; easily operated; F 
costs little. uaranteed, i 


Vritefor price. 
MANUF, COMPANY 
sie Ser AC TURING eater, Winols 


PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
Shaw Motor Attachment 
Makes any bike a ndable motorcy- 
cle at little cost. nd teard for 
Free Literature and Low Prices! 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dep 40, Kas. 
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which produces from twenty-five to twenty- 


eight calves a year. They come in the 
spring and are fed on skimmilk until 
weaned. Then they are fed a ration of corn 
and clover hay until they are eighteen 
months old. The most promising of the 
calves are kept until they are three-year- 
olds, when, according to Nyquist, they 
bring a good profit. 

He is farming 260 acres and can kee 
thirty cows on this land easily. He f 
the cows well, for he is also doing an im- 
portant dairy business and draws a big 
cream check every month. The feeder 
animals are fed cheaply on straw, low 
quality hay and clover pasture. A ‘large 
amount of feed is raised on the land and 
much of the winter feed is put into two 
big silos. This farmer has been raising 
feeders and selling cream for nearly thirty 
years and he says that these branches of 
his business have paid for his up-to-date 
farm. He also keeps twenty brood sows 
and raises about a hundred pigs. 

In the fall Nyquist also buys a carload 
or two of feeders, and finishes them on 
a ration of corn and hay, or corn, hay and 
silage. When they have been fed for five 
or six months, they are returned to mar- 
ket and usually at a good profit. ‘There 
is money in feeders,” says Nyquist, “if 
they are handled right. But one must be 
careful in buying so that good animals are 
obtained at a fair price. The labor in con- 
nection with them is not very great. Good 
hay will do much to keep down their board 
bill.’ 

In the future Nyquist plans to grow 
more sweet clover. It has given excellent 
results in Minnesota as well as in many 
other states and provides a large amount 
of pasturage per acre. Last summer this 
farmer, who has just started to grow sweet 
clover, pastured approximately two head 
of cattle per acre on this go As ordinary 
native pasture requires three acres per 
animal, it is obvious that sweet clover is 
much more profitable.—C, O., Minn. 


QUICK RETURNS FROM HORSES 
Continued from page 76 
two reasons: First, general business de- 
flation; and second, the introduction and 
use of tractors and trucks. With both 
these factors hitting the horse about the 
same time there is little wonder that this 
noble animal is slow in reviving. 

“Consciousness will return to the horse 
but he’ll never be the same. . The tractor 
and truck are here to stay and faithful 
Dobbin will need to ae art of the road 
to his new partner. on’t forget that 
the horse is a very calaaiaes part of the 
average farm. We won’t need so many 
horses but we must have some. It is my 
guess that within the next five years the 
man who raises good horses will be well 
paid for his efforts. 

“There are not very many young horses 
in this part of the state. Just recently we 
were checking over the number of horses 
on the farms in our community. They 
still have about the same number as in 
previous years. The startling thing 
brought out in our’ investigation, how- 
ever, was the fact that there were very 
few horses under twelve years of age left 
on the farm. 

“T found practically the same situation 
in Iowa, Illinois and Indiana where I 
visited last year. In our overland trip 
thru those states we were particularly 
watchful for young colts in the pastures. 
They were few and far between. There is 
no question about this condition—there 
are very few young horses left. Couple 
this situation with the slow reproductive 
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How Federal Land Banks 
Help Farmers Get Ahead 


" feOUon membership in a mighty cooperative loan sys- 
tem, nearly 300,000 farmers are payin. off their mortgages. 
Throug the twelve Federal Land Banks these farmers are 
securing better terms and lower interest rates. Besides, every 
borrower shares in the profits earned. Already,*more than 
$7,000,000 has been paid as dividends. 


Money for these mortgage loans is gotten through the sale of 
FederalLand Bank Bonds. Moneyinvested in these Bonds helps 
to build up the farming business by providing needed capital. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds have all the safety of good farm 


mortgages, plus additional guarantees. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds are free from all taxes, except 
inheritance taxes. Interest received from them is free from 
income taxes. 


You can turn Federal Land Bank Bonds into cash on short 
notice or use them as security for a bank loan. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds yield a regular income, payable 
twice a year. Price and interest rate on request. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds may be had in denominations 
to fit your bank account: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000. Your choice of coupon or registered form, delivered 
by registered mail. Correspondence confidential. Remember, 
the words “The Federal Land Bank” appear at the top of 
every bond issued by a Federal Land Bank. 


Should you desire a Federal Farm Loan, apply to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the nearest National Farm Loan Association. 
Your County Agent can give his name and address. 


Write today for free pamphlet, “Getting 
Together To Get Ahead.” A dress the near- 
est Federal Land Bank or the Fiscal Agent 
at Washington, D. C. Support your only 
national cooperative lending and investing 
system, by putting your surplus funds into 
Federal Land Bank Bonds. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 






































Springfield, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Columbia, S. C, 
New Orleans, La. Berkeley, Cal. St. Paul, Minn, Houston, Texas 
Wichita, Kansas Omaha, Nebr. Baltimore, Md. Spokane, Wash, 






Fiscal Agent 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
Washington, D.C. 


WANTED 
Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year f FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept.G298, Rochester, N.Y, 


Sir: I want totravel. Send me without charge (1) Spee. 
MEN—BOYS 18 or Over / imen Paltwer Mail Clerk Examination questions. (2) 
List of U yovernment jobs now obtainable. (3) Send 
Big Chance for Farmers free illustrated book, “Goverament Jobs. 
Steady work. No layoffs. Paid vacations. 
Common education sufficient. 


Name 
Travel—See your country. / 
Send coupon today—SURE Address 
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power of horses and you have a condition 
that will reverse the present situation of 
cheap horses.” 

Dell is backing his judgment in this 
connection. There are twenty mares of 
breeding age in his herd. All were rebred 
this season. He firmly believes in the idea | 
that if you raise horses that are good 
enough, there will be a demand for them. 
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Eieng hn 
om 


A very charm- 
ing and different 
housedress. The 
skirt is made of 
Black Sateen, 
with large patch 
aes, SOS 

ecorated wit 

contrasting tops 
and wool em- 
broidery to har- 
monize. The 
blouse is of solid 
color Linene 
made especiall 

attractive wit 

wool hand em- 
broidery. Vestee 
sleeves, Belt all 
around. Ties in 
back. Sizes, 84 
to 46. State 
size, Order Tan- 
Coser by No. 
F8041. Copen- 


No. 7F8042. 
Rose by No. 
7F8043. Send 
Bargain Price, 
$1.98, and 6c 
for postage. 
Money Back If 
Not Satisfied. 


\s 


Stylish Brown or 
Broque Walking 
Oxfords 









Women’s combination sport oxford with 
suede vamp and quarter and calf trimming 
at tip, lace row and quarter. One-piece 
genuine oak sole; low walking heel with 
rubber top lift. Sizes 2% to 8. Wide 
widths. Order brown suede with brown 
calf trimming by No. 9F119. Order black 
suede with black calf gy | by No. 
9F130. Send Bargain Price, $2.98, and 
8c postage. 


omen’s 

opular 
titchdown 

xfords 
$ 


96 


Classy 
Wing 
Tips 


Real comfort with 
snappy style. Up- 
vers of Brown Calf 


‘inish, or Patent 


Geico i Leather. Smooth 
F leather insoles. 
lexible Flexible stitched 
; down oak outsoles, 

Low springy rubber heels. Sizes 2% to 


8. Wide widths. Order Brown by No, 


OF273. Send Sale Price, $1.98, and 8c 
for postage. Order Patent Leather by No. 
9F274. Send Bargain Price, $2.48, and 8c 


for postage. State size. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed or Money Back Instantly. 





hagen Blue by /, 
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Sport Chappl 
port Chapple 
$m .98 


Women's 
misses’ 8 




















Child’s Two-Tone 
Middy Dress 


$4.98 


One of the biggest £ 
bargainsin children’s Pe 
dresses ever offered. 0 
Pretty 2-piece Vs 
style with smart Bal-f 
kan blouse, of all red Be 
Flannel cotton warp, 
and blue Serge skirt, 
Blouse has round col- 
lar and cuffs. Front, 
collar, cuffs, and Bal- 
kan bottom embroid- 
ered in colors. Rope 
girdle with tassels, 
Skirt hangs in clus- 
tered plaits from 
white muslin under- 
waist. Furnished only 
with red blouse and 
blue skirt combina- 
tion, Sizes 7 to 14 
Teeze, Order No. 
P8326. Send ain 
Price, $1.98, and 5c 
for postage. State 
size. Satisfaction ; 
Guaranteed or Money Back. “ 


Be Sure to Mention All Sizes. 
Send All Orders From This 


Colors, etc., 
Page Direct to 


"BUY re 
ance 
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of these low introductory 


the biggest values in Am 
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goons arrive, examine them carefully. 


ment positively goes forward within 24 


















Fresh from the style centers come these choice spring 
ming season. Sharood says, ‘ 
prices. Get these favorite 
them on right at home and judge for yourself. 
erica today, send them back 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 


Merely give name and number of each article you want 
write your name and address plainly- to avoid delay. 


return goods and we refund your money instantly. 
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Made of fine 
uality All 

ool Polo 
with man- 
nish collar 
and reveres, 
and raglan 
~~ PL 
4 pockets,— 
2 muff and 2 
side pockets. 
Belt all 
around. In- 
verted pleat 
in center of 
back, Length 
88 inches. A 
very stylish 
coat and a 
very practi- 
cal one for 
spring wear. 
Buy it now at ow 
special money-savin 
rice, Women’s sizes 
4to44bust. Misses’ 


sizes 32 to 

Tan 

Rookie Brown No. 

sain Price, 9098, a 
ce, $6. 

18 postage. State 

size. Money back if 

not satisfied, 


and 
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Sahara Brown. 
ture of this suede 
and unique perfo 
Low rubber heel. § 
size. Order Grey 
No.9F286. Bam 
Price, $2.98 and 
if not satisfied. 


<4 tip 
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make a real 
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Women’s and Misses’ 


“7 _ 


You'll be delighted 
with this lovely frock. 
A new charming style 
creation and a mar- 
velous Sharood bar- 
gain. Skirt, collar, 
and cuffs are made of 
heavy all Silk Crepe. 
Bodice made of silk 
and cotton crepe in 
fancy pattern of con- 
trasting colors. Col- 


spring very newest 
“Buy z e advantage Ver Latest Embroidered lar and cuffs edged 
bvorite approval—try y with rows ecru 
f not qi that they are $ G b rdi lace. Slip-over style. 
. back not lose a ring abdaraine Finished at neck with 
ack velvet ribbon 
for Stout bow. Black velvet 
sash with bow at 
ou wan e size, and g 98 weisties, . Comes = 
ay ly the amazing 5 unusually pretty 
. eamiption. When shades. Women's 
delighte bargains, sizes, 34 to 44 bust 
. Ordelifoday! Ship- measure. Misses 
— a Ae Order Ospenhagen 





latest Spring Hat 
style. French 
mushroom poke 
with short back. 


You'll hardly be- £ 
lieve your mir-§ 
ror when you try 


Blue by No. 5F7525. 
Brown No. 5F7527. 
No. 5F7529. 


New aT] 
Baronette satin on this excellent 
crown hand quality Embroid- 
draped. High lus- ered Gabardine 
tre. The brim is of the very newest French dress, and see 
Visea cloth trimmed with beautiful floral wreath thetrim, slender, 
and foliage in pretty contrasting colors. Madein «mart appear- 
pelt Nal Mg spetes Ser © ng. oe Sand ance you've attain- 
by No. $F9803.Order Black by No. 8F9804.Send ed. A dress guaran- (@} 
pA Price, $1.98, and 15c for postage. teed to give long, sat- 
Money back if not satisfied. isfactory wear. Skirt # 
is finished with two [®% 
wide, loose panels at- F 
tached at waist and @ 
bottom. Edges bound 
in black, and embroid- 
ered in contrasting 
color. New long ro 
shawl effect collar 
vestee, and latest bell 
shaped sleeves all em- 
a te harmo- 
nize with skirt pan- 
One of the big- ojs. Sli shtly shirred & 
ag Tg are at waistline in back. 
ever offered! amet to 54 Buss 
— of excel- and iength, Order 
Re anal tz Navy by No. 5F7610. Brown 
Mixed ool byNo.5F7612. Send Bargain 
Mixed Oash- Price, $3.98, and 13c for 
mere. Coat postage. Satisfaction Guar- 
has two or Money Back Instantly. 
pockets 
with flaps, 
and one 
breast 
pocket. All 


thet ones not 


a3 ‘4 pa 





PFiexible 
Stitch- 
down 
Soles 
: Low Rub- 
i ber Heels 


ngs to ypesutiful pump tm in Sizes 
ay Bamboo, = 6 te Ié 

Years 
State 
Size 


State size 


sovel lattice 4 
idle stitchdown sole. 
8. sade widths State 


a, y Bargain Book 
‘Money back if i : belt. Full Ba of Early 


lined with 


We Sale Herringbone weave is very popular and very y dressy. 


And the material wil] give jon service. This is just 
the kind of a suit you ike to have your boy wear 
and it’s certainly a wonderful values at Sharood’s 
low price. Sizes 6 to 16 years. State size. Order 
by No. 2F2202. Send Bargain Price, $3.98, and 
far postage. Money k if not satisfied. 


Give 
Size 


A i (ae Spring 





Your order from this ad- 
vertisement brings you our 
beautifully illustrated FREE 
Bargain Book of early spring 
styles, fresh from the presses, 
and matchless bargains in 
everything to wear for every 
member of the family. Not 
only this, but we will also 
send you, regularly, every 
six weeks, the latest issues i”: 


New Book 
of Very Lat- 
est Styles 
andBargains 
Mailed You 
Every 
6 Weeks 





of our Bargain Catalogs as 
they appear. In this way we 
will keep you in constant touch 
with the latest fashions and the most attractive bargains of the moment. You can 
readily see the advantage of Sharood’s plan of sending you smaller books frequently, 
over the policy of sending you, but once or twice a year, a big catalog that takes 
many weeks to pr ye x and often fails to reach you until its styles and its prices 
are entirely out of date. You will even more quickly see the benefits of the 








Men's French 
toe dress shoes 
or oxfords in 
brown mahogany calf- 
finished leather. Have 
brogue toes, oak soles and valde heels. Perforated 
on vamp, toe and eyelet stay. Sensational values. 
Sizes 6 to 11, wide widths. og Cetor se by No. 
— Onder Sneo 57 No. ——s 
rice, a postage f 
State’ size. 


Dept. 


Sharood plan when you receive yous copy of this advance Spring Style Book; for 

Sen vick! The thing to do now is to supply your immediate needs from this 
advertisement, 

offers—don' t overlook a single one. Then, if you don’t see here just what 

Sharood Bargain Catalog every six weeks. Act Negwy—Sharood will make 


it will take but a glance through it to convince you that Sharood’s offerings are 
the v dG new jek! 7 prices the very lowest in America—bar none! 
Order them on approval—even before you get 
Q book, because they are sure to be snapped up quick. Go through these 
MINNEA 0) Be = vant, a mame and address, by posteard - letter, brings you this 
ce see argain Book, and also puts you on our mailing ist to receive the regular 
MINNESOTA 
your dollars go farther than they ever have gone before! 
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Such lands are those which have been in- 
spected under State law requirements as to 
title, water conditions, methods of sale, wy 
ability of soil, and other essentials by the 
Rear Estare COMMISSIONER of California 
and APPROVED by him for sale. 

The members of CALIFORNIA APPROVED 
LAND SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION are the 
owners and colonizers of STATE APPROVED 
LaNps only. They merit your confidence 
and guarantee complete safety in any 
transaction, 

Write for reliable, detailed mformation 
and advice to the 


CALIFORNIA 
APPROVED LAND SETTLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
310 Sansome Street, Suite 601-C 
San Francisco California 








California : 
This booklet will give you authoritative [iH 
facts and figures t Farming in Cali- 
en 

I ia values, i co-opera- 
tives andconditions. A lithebooklets list- 
ed are by authorities. The information in 
them is reliable. If you would be interest- 
ed in a farm where life is better, send for 
any or allof these free booklets. 


1. Farming in California 

2. Deciduous Fruit Growing in 
Californi 

3. Pure Bred Stock Raising in 
California 

4. Dairying in Californi 

These publications may mean an im- 

tant and happy change in your life. 

Goad che coupen today 60 Californians 


Inc., anon-profit organization in: 
in sound des slopment of the State. We 




















The Practical Farmer's Opportunity 
Along the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway 


To those experienced farmersin the rigid 


climate of the North who are dependent 
upon a brief producing season, and who 
are therefore restricted practically to one 
crop, the protracted growing season of the 
South, permitting great diversification of 
crops, offers appealing inducements. Pro- 
juctive lands along the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and St. Louis Railway are available 
ut reasonable prices. Practical farmers 
with money to invest in such lands are in 
ed to communicate with us, and de- 
riptive literature will be mailed. Address 


L. P. Bellah, General Agent, Dept. A., 
327 Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 














— Many States. Ca’alog Free 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 


FARM BARGAIN 


427C! 
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Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois | 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 16 

ornaments, weapons, musical instruments 
of a forgotten age, gold shields, helmets, 
thrones, betel and tobacco sets of gold, 
jeweled daggers, necklaces, ear-rings, head 
dresses, seals, is perhaps the most won- 
derful collection of its kind to be found on 
earth. 

Going back to the matter of products 
I neglected to say that nearly half of 
the world’s supply of quinine comes from 
Java. This is obtained from the bark of a 
tree. Nearly one-fourth of the island is 
in forests and the most important wood 
is teak, which is used in shipbuilding. 
There is a dye made from the bark of the 
batik that the natives use very much to 
color or stain cloth, and almost every 
traveler who visits Java buys one or more 
pieces of this beautifully and indelibly 
stamped material. 

Java tea is also a product known the 
world around. I noted tea bushes growing 
among the cocoanut and rubber trees. 
The Javanese often raise two or three 
crops on the same ground at the same time. 
Women and girls pick the tealeaves after 
which they are bound up in bundles and 
carried, often on the heads of people, to 
the factory where they are wilted and 
dried on stone floors away from the heat 
of the tropical sun. 

The indigo plant is cultivated largely. 
The plants are set out in rows, and the 
broad leaves are picked two or three times 
a year. They are then soaked in water 
until the coloring matter is all out. This 
colored water is then boiled until the water 
is practically all boiled out of the coloring 
matter and this dye is shipped to all parts 
of the world. 

As all know, Java is a part of the Dutch 
East Indies. The Dutch possessions in- 
clude a great part of Borneo, the islands of 
Sumatra, Celebes, Molucca islands, the 
western part of New Guinea, together with 
Java and the little island of Madura. The 
entire area is nearly three times the size 
of the state of Texas and the income from 
these islands has been almost the salva- 
tion of Holland. 

A great part of the land now belongs 
to the government and the natives are 
largely kept in ignorance and taken ad- 
vantage of in many ways. Perhaps the 
Dutch government has been no worse than 
others, and I do not wish to criticize it in 
any way, for the people seem to be as 
well contented as the natives in any 
country I have visited in this journey 
around the world. Sometimes I think, 
however, that with these natives “ig- 
norance is bliss, and ’tis folly to be wise.” 
The Dutch officials are sometimes flip- 
pant and careless about observing the 
native customs which are very sacred to 
the Javanese. One of these customs is that 


natives who rank next to him. 

In “A Peep at Java’’ there is given a 
case where the old regent was asked by a 
Dutch official how many children he had. 
The regent turned to the one next to him 
asking that he send to the women’s quar- 
| ters to find out the number of his progeny. 
| This man gave the command to the one 

next below him, who in turn repeated the 
order to the ohe next below him, and so on 
down to the lowest rank, who arose and 
went for the information. In the course 
of time the word came and was repeated 
thru these ranks until it reached the 
regent, who turned to the official and said, 





an old regent can only be approached by | 








“I have great pleasure in letting you 
know that the number of my children is | 
eighty-five.” 

Not only peoples of various islands and 
countries have customs and amusements 
peculiar to them but even birds and ani- 
mals have their strange and peculiar cus-| 
The water buffalo often develops | 
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IS interesting to test an Inger- 

soll by checking its timekeeping 

precision, day after day, against the 
running of the country’s fast trains. 
Such a test would convince you of the re- 
liance you can place onan Ingersoll watch. 


Ingersolls though not split-second will get 
you where you want to be ON TIME. 


Models $2.00 to $10.00 











u have alittlemoney ($500.00 or more) and are 
ambitious write for booklet which tells how one of 
Georgia's strongest trust companys stands ready to 
help you purchase a Georgia Farm. Only experienced 
farmers need apply. One of the most remarkable 
opportunities available today. In writing tell us 
something of yourself, how much money you have 
and what kind of a farm you are interested 
in (dairy, stock, general agriculture, fruit, etc). 
Return mail will bring you facts. Address 

FARM SALES DEPARTMENT 


oom & 
ATLANTA TRUST TOMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


All Around Satisfaction For 
Any Cultivation Purpose 








A quack grass digger, practical alfalfa culivator, land 
and orchard cultivator. Any size for horses or tractor. 
Better farming depends on better cultivation. Write for 
free information and prices on the Kovar.Agents wanted, 


Made by Jos. J. Kovar Co., Owatonna, Minn. 








1 Wood sel- 


Bnet Saba day. Use 4H. P. 
to move. 


4 f of near- 
oc FREE Sook today. 





$500 GETS 53 ACRES WITH HORSES 


Cows, Furniture, Implemnts, 20 T. hay, 100 bu. 
xtatoes, 100 bu. corn, buckwheat, 
ete.; good buildings, neartown. All $1700. Page 
51 Free Catalog Bargains many states. Copy free. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
427CN, Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY for cash, 
no matter where located, particulars free. Real 
Estate Salesman Co., 565 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr. 














great love for his master, especially if this 
master happens to be a small boy. It is 
said that these buffaloes will not desert 
the tiny herdsman in time of danger. 
Should a tiger come, the buffalo will circle 
around his little master and use his great 
horns to protect the boy. Unless the tiger 
can spring upon the buffalo and get hold 
of a spot just behind the horns, the buffalo 
is omy the winner in the fight. 

There is also a bird which makes up 
a trio of fellow friends with the buffalo 
and boy. This bird will sit for hours on 
the animal’s hindquarters, picking and 
eating the ticks that infest the skin of the 
beast. Because of the relief given, the 
buffalo allows the bird free course in this 
kind of work. 

As a rule the people of Java are up early 
in the morning and the well-to-do stay 
indoors during the heat of the day. They 
have their dinner in the evening, after 
which they make calls or engage in some 
sort of amusement or pastime. The mar- 
kets are especially interesting. The natives 
carry their vegetables to market in the 
early morning, carrying them in two large 
baskets, one on each end of a bamboo 
stick and swung over their shoulders. A 
slender native man or woman can carry 
a tremendous load in this way. 

There are many Chinese in Java and 
many of these industrious Chinamen are 
wealthy. Some of them live in elegant 
homes. One Chinaman in Batavia is said 
to be worth $135,000,000. It is said there 
are only thirty-five Americans living on 
the island of Java. The Dutch are great 
road builders and one can never forget 
the beautiful drives thru the country where 
the cocoanut and the rubber and the 
banana and all other tropical trees and 
shrubs and flowers grow in such great 
abundance. 

“Birdseye Views of Far Lands,” may now be 
obtained in book form in two volumes. Volume I 
sells for $1.25 and Volume II for $1.50 or both 


will be sent postpaid for $2.50. Successful Farming 
Book Dept., Des Moines, Iowa. 


TREND OF THE FARM DOLLAR 
Continued from page 13 

there is a slackening in industry and some 

unemployment. Farm labor, particularly 

near the cities, may be cheaper. 

Summing up, then, it seems likely that 
during 1924 most farm crop: prices will at 
least not decline and that the prices of 
non-agricultural commodities will show 
a considerable decrease, at least during 
the first half of the year. This results in 
greater buying power for the farmer’s 
dollar. 

For those farmers who count taxes and 
interest their biggest cash expenses, not 
much decrease in outgo can be promised. 
Both these items are fairly firmly fixed for 
the coming year. Any of the proposed 
federal tax reductions will have little effect 
on the average farm expense account. 

It must be remembered that the above 
statements apply to 1924 only. Forecasters 
believe that by the end of 1924 commodity 
prices will again be on the up-grade to 
continue for about a year and then to 
be followed by a long downward trend. 

Neither do the above statements take 
into account any remedial action by con- 
gress. Congress is even more uncertain 
to guess on than is the question of price 
trends. But it may be said with a con- 
siderable degree of certainty that what- 
ever action congress takes this session will 
not be materially unfavorable to the 
farmer. The farm bloc will see to that. 
Congress may increase the wheat tariff 
it may follow the bloc’s demands an 
reduce the excessive tariffs on certain lines 
of manufactured goods the farmer buys. 
Congress may even enact the McNary 
bill or some similar bill. 

If any of these measures pass they would 
affect the situation in a way that cannot 
be accurately forecast. 

On the whole, 1924 gives promise of at 
least a temporary improvement in the 
position of the average farmer. 
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1923 Crops Beat All Records | 
SHARE IN CANADA’S OPPORTUNITIES Ph 


In 1923 the wheat of Canada exceeded the 1922 crop by almost 100,000,000 busheis. In Sy 
Alberta, the average was 26.5 bushels oy: acre and a were many individual cases where rab 
ds of 50, 60, 7 Snd"30 80 bushels w returned. Other crops s ed a correspon a i 
increase over previous years with heaualy high elds. These enormous yields on moderate pri ot 
land even at average prices for farm ve placed many farmers on the road to success. a 
AMAZING NEW FARM OFFER P 
LEAVES YOU A ._ The Canadian Pacific Railway now ofere you a Farm Home in ¥ 


Western Canada on a New Long-Term Planof Easy Payments that 
SURPLUS FOR is Extraordinary. The plan ooakes } it — to own a farm home 
without ing profits to mee nts leaves a 
COMFORTABLE without taking all t la nd payme: and | 
LIVING surplus for the comforts and enjoyments of life. 


PAYMENTS EXTENDED OVER —— armen: 


Under this my all the settler pays down is 7% of the purchase price r 
—One year’s free use of the land without any interest coil what- : 
soever. The balance of _ rincipal and interest will be amortized on an : 
easy payment plan of equal annual payments which makes the - 
second payment fall due two years after the purchase of the land, which hy: 
is figured on the basis of 7 Gacteding principal and interest) of the peng Bas 










































conti ting say, 8,000, the down aymen rit be $210 and the annual ts, 
t wi annual paymen commencing a 
the ~' ema of the vcarrwll $195.30. After 35 years the settler will get clear title to the 
land—unless, sleaeed course, he wishes to pay sooner, which is his privilege. 
AXES ¢ IMPROVEMENTS = trips f points Ch and West will } 
Ni » 7 On te and FRO are no taxes on on’ the first sas third Tuesdays ‘cach month. 
Svesteck. bi Buildings, | Sage fare plus $2.00 for the round trip. Let 
or personal effects. ects. Good markets, modern schools, us arrange details. Send this coupon now. It 
tees. churches, amusements make farm life in = give you yy —- yo —— 
estore ® and attractive. These terms pA so easy that you can own your 
IRRIGA om FARM LANDS own farm home—instead of renting. 
In sunny to mized farm istrict thet is qepacielty =. E " ot , ea 
and where irriga baa, gt Supt. of Colonization : 
ast i + 
se — with an ut an unfailing Susple of water sini, Room 2082 Canadian Pacific Ry. Bldg. 
fetered under the di of the Government, Calgary, Alberta 
has been constructed. 
Irrigation in Southern Alberta—insures you BEES SRB SBSERB RBBB BS 





@ crop every your crops each 
you independent of weather con- M. E. THORNTON 
a ee t quantities of coarse §% “Supt. of Colonization, Room 2082 
—— alfa, roots, etc., thus devel- Poned anadian Pacific Railway Bldg. 
oping livestock industry which is safer and me Calgary, Alberte Canada 
tely more profitable than wheat farming— I am interested in learning more about 
toward closer development, well-cultivated » Prairie Provinces of Canada 
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, good neig’ I tion F in Sunny Alberta * 
These lands are also for sale upon the same | and industrial Opportunities in ra 
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amortization terms as our other farm lands. [J Western Can 
Full details on cunamieniee snane Lloydminster a “Battleford Districts 
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opportunities so great’’ 


writes OC, 0. Crow, a Fuller Man at Fort Dodge. ‘‘I was 
born on a farm, and spent twelve years in various jobs 
trying to find my rightful place in the business world. 
I knew that I had ability to earn much more money 
than I had been getting. I had all the ambition in the 
world, but, I seemed to lack Opportunity, until one day 
I came across a Fuller Brush advt. (similar to this one 
you are reading how). I saw at once the great chance 
I had been looking for, and I lost no time in getting in 
touch with the nearest Fuller Branch Office. I can truth- 
fully say there is no limit to the progress and suc- 
cess that I, nor any man with ~ aes can make . 
with the Fuller Brush Company’’ wr 3 


Fuller will train you ao Ss 
in Salesmanship FREE— oe 4 
























a 7 ¢ 4, 
so that selling experience is not necessary. Provided s” - 
you have real energy «nd determination, here is the a e* 7 
opportunity to build your own successful busi- e 








ness right in you «na county. (See our full- 
page advt. on pa... 147 in this same issue.) 
Write for this Book Pi 
*‘Out of the Rut’’. It tells how ae 
scores of men found their suc- oe? o* 
cess with Fuller, and tells you ar »@ + 
how you can do it, Send °° og? 
the coupon today. - 2) oe 
© The F’, B, Co, 
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The home of Homer Otto, Hamilton county, Nebraska 


WHERE DETAILS COUNT IN CASH 


The Milking Herd Must Get Good Care 


By KIRK FOX 





ETAILS are what make 

or break men in the 

dairy business,” says 
Homer Otto, proprietor of 
Quality Hill Holstein farm, 
Hamilton county, Nebraska. 
“You must watch your cows 
and your hired help constantly 
or some little thing that may 
seem unimportant at the time 
will wipe out a year’s profits.” 
We were talking about oper- 














ating a milking machine. Otto 

Otto thinks the farm is the has used his for seven years 
best place for boys and has, in all that time, 
milked by hand only twice and 

both times the difficulty was 

with the power plant and not with the milker. “Seven out of 
ten men who fail with a milking machine don’t understand 


milking by hand,’’ he says. ‘‘Each cow needs special attention 
and if she does not get it, trouble will follow.” 
Pulsators must be kept in perfect condition or they will slow 
up or work sluggishly 
nd the cow will be 
injured. The oil used 
by Otto for pulsators 
is a mixture of high- 
grade automobile oil 
mixed with gasoline. 
If any tendency to 
gum up deve lops, the 


mount of gasoline 








is increased This 
practice has not no- 
ticeably increased the 
rate at which the pul- 
sators wear out. 


New men are very 


carefully instructed The cows are fed alfalfa outdoors 
in the use of the when the weather is good 
milker and soon mas- 

ter its operation. However, Otto makes it a point to himself 
go over the cows once a day. His usual practice is to milk in 


the morning while the hired man is getting his team ready for 


Then, as soon as the calf is born, its navel is tied and well 
saturated with iodine to prevent entrance of infection. To 
hasten healing an iodoform powder is frequently dusted on the 
navel. Frequently calves will lick the navel as it starts to heal. 
If neglected, a sore will form, followed shortly by a pus pocket 
that is extremely hard to cure. For such cases a gunny sack is 
tied under the belly. Otto has had no success with cures after 
a calf once became sick. Prevention is the only way, he says. 

Ordinary scours caused by indigestion are quic kly stopped 
by cutting the feed and giving in its place two raw ees in a 


pint of milk. Calves 
are fed whole milk 
for the first four 





weeks at the rate of 
two feedings a day 
and not to exceed 
two quarts to a feed- 
ing. More calves are 
overfed than under- 
fed according to 
Otto. 

At four weeks the 
change to skimmilk 
is completed but the 
quantity is not in- 
creased. Whole oats 
are put before the 
salves while they are 
still getting whole 
milk. ‘“There is no better feed for calves,”’ says Otto, who claims 
that as soon as they have started to eat oats freely there is no 
more danger from scours atid indigestion. If plenty of milk is 
available, feeding is continued until the calves are six months 
old. Many times, however, it is necessary to wean them at five 
months. 

When it comes to feeding the milking herd, Otto is fortunate. 
He has plenty of excellent alfalfa raised on his own farm and 
corn silage. The day I visited him, late in October, the cows 
were buried up to their ears in a rack of alfalfa on the sunny 
side of the barn. The grain is corn and cobmeal fed at the rate 
of fifteen to eighteen pounds a day. The silage and alfalfa is 
allowed in any quantity the cows will clean up without waste. 
This is not a heavy ration but is economical, gets good results, 
and Otto does not eare to crowd his cows. When dry, they are 
fed the same with possibly a reduction in the quantity of grain. 
Cows are encouraged to pick up flesh toward the end of their 
lactation period and 
while dry. If they are 





the 


Alma Hengerveld Prilly D.K., 


foundation cow of the herd 





the field, and at night the man quits a little early and does the 
milking. Cleaning is accomplished by drawing water thru the 
tubes after each milk- 
ing and_ scrubbing 
tubes and claws every 


day They are then 








the right kind they will 
return the extra feed 








kept in a commercially when they freshen 
prepared disinfecting again. 
solution. The silo was the 
The ealf barn is an- first farm building Otto 
other place where at- ut on the place when 
tention to details pays - took it over twelve 
‘ thinks Otto. The years ago. At that 
loss of a year’s crop time the farm build- 
ilves convinced ings consisted of an 
iim of that. Under his old house and a shack 
method of manage- of a barn. The silo did 
ment, cows freshen in L-shaped barn and an open shed protect the yards from northwest winds 9% add materially to 
bout September Ist. :' ' his collection of build- 
Calves usually are born ings, however, for he 


in the barn and are, therefore, exposed to various kinds of in- 
fections, especially white scours. Before a cow freshens she is 
plac ed in a box stall previously cleaned and thoroly disinfected 
with coal tar dip and lime. Lime is also scattered about the 


rd 


dug twenty feet of it into the ground. Since then another one 
1614x36 feet has been built above the ground. More than 250 
tons of feed are thus stored to balance the alfalfa hay. 

This year a mixture of corn and sudan grass was planted as 
thick as possible for silage on alfalfa (Continued on page 101 

















Milk and 
cream spouts 
are open— 
easy to clean 


One piece alumi- 
num skimming 
device is very 
easy to clean 











All shafts are 
vertical and run, 
on “frictionless” 
pivot ball bearings 










making the 
New Butterfly 
the lightest run- 
ning of all 
More than 
175,000 
New Butterfly 






be Cream Separators 


are now in use 


Ten of His > ee ee Sa 
the New Butterfly 
We can recommend the Butterfly in every 
and I can recall the names of ten who have 
since | have this one. About a month ago I had 
ur catalog sent to two other parties, and they 
toch have entered. Yours truly, 
BERT I. VICKERY, Minooka, Ill. 


c+ 


BAUGH-DOVER CoO., 
2101 Marshall Bivd., Chicage, fll. 
Gentlemen:—Without obligation y Dart, please 
mail me your FREE Catalog Folder and full par 


ticulars regarding your special easy payment offer 
[os the New Butterfly Cream Separator. 
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Only $352 a month; {: 


y. 
extras. Prices we quote fected | e every- 
thing. We also make 4 larger sizes of the 


“Butterfly 


A 


AYear toPay | 


You can now get 
Think of ih size of he 
New Butterfly etn parator you 
need direct from our factory for only $2 
down and ona — whereby it will earn 
itsown cost and more before you pay. 
You won't feel the cost at ali. Our low 
prices will surprise you. For example: 
buys the No. 23% Junior, a 
light running, easy clean- 
ing, close skimming, dura- 
ble, guaranteed separator. 





mumaatiel Skims 120 quarts per hour. 
You pay only $2 down and 
ce on easy terms of 


no interest 
No 


> 2 to our big 600 Ib. capacity ma- 
chine shown here—all sold at simi- 
lar low prices—on our liberal terms 
of only $2 down and more thana 
year to pay. Every machine guar- 
anteed a lifetime against defects 
in materials and workmanship. 


30 Days’ Trial 


You can have 30 ys trial on your own 
farm and see for yourself how easily one 
of these splendid machines will earn 
its own cost and more before you pay. 
Try it alongside of any separator you 
wish. Keep it if pleased. If not you can 
return it at our expense and we will refund your 
$2 deposit and pay freight charges both ways. 


Catalog Folder FREE 


Why not get one of these big labor-saving, 
money-m machines while you have the 


a 


ii 


opportunity to do so on this liberal self-earnin 
plan? Let us send you our big, new, illustrat 
catalog foldershowing all the machines we make 
and quoting lowest factory prices and easy esy pays 
ment terms. We will also mail you.a boo 

letters from owners telling how the New Butter- 
fly is helping them make as high as $100 a year 
extra profit from their cows. Sending coupon 
does not obligate you in any way. Write today. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 










Made $61.39 More 
from Same Cows 
**We made $78.61 worth of but- 

ter before we the machine 

and in the same length of time 
we made with the Butterfly 

Separator $140 worth of butter 

from same number of cows. 

OS. S. KE RMOSKY, 
Point Aux Pius, Mich. 













































Twelve-Vear-Oid 
Child Runs it 
“We would not do without 


our Butterfly y Sepepeine 
change it for al the machines 
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BLUE VALLEY 
ON WA 


For23 years Blue Valleyhas given 
farmers A high direct cream 
market. No pry ta takers 
between ‘them and Blue Valley— 
between Blue Valley and retail- 
ers. Blue Valley butter, the 
National brand, brings farmers 
bigger cream checks direct. 
Another Blue Valley Booster 
“We are for Bine Valley all the time. We 
never shipped to any other place. Always 


took It to town and lost lots of dollars that 
way Mr, Arno Kuba, Waldron, Ind. 


Thousands of B.V. B’s (Blue Valley 
Boosters) willtell youit paystoship your 
cream yourself direct to Blue Valley. 


For Bigger Cream Checks 
Ship to ) 
BLUE VALLEY 
co. 


Ship to Bie Valtep Crs Creamery in City na nearest you: 















. Rapids, ta. 
Louisville, Ky. Sioux cure ‘.. Senese City, Mo. 
Clinton, tf. St. Joseph, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveiand,"O Mil be ngs, Neb. 
Columbus, 0. Parsons. Kansas Chicago, iW. 





SUCCE 


pthat such is not the « 





-that’s why mullions use it 


Feed Grinder 








The Letz Dixie is guaranteed to increase pro- 
duction 15 t 30% and cup feeding costs 25 
to 50%. Send for valuable feeding booklet, 


chee 


228 East Road Crown Point, Indiana 


BOWSHER . 
FEED MILL Sip 


(Sold with or without elevator) 
Crush ear corn (with or with- 
out husks) and grindall kinds 
of small grain, Have conical- 
shaped grinders. ‘erent from 
tis others. Handiest Seapets: and 








Send eadey he Free Catalog 
N. H. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 


Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide 








Sooet, make pending and hauling easier. 
teel Wheels to fi A antes i carey any 

loed, Make any w as new. 
orises 4 CI Free 
Mtg. g- Co., Box g57Quiney, mM. 
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FALSE ECONOMY IN RATIONS 


It is a common practice among many 

farmers who feed dairy cows to feed 
liberally of ear corn or a plain mixture 
of corn and cobmeal and ground oats, 
thinking that if they feed enough of it 
there will be no necessity of buying so- 
called expensive protein feeds. These prac- 
tices are seldom given much attention un- 
til they come into the range of cow-testing 
associations. 

When such men do become members of 
some cow-testing association, it is often 
difficult to induce them to decrease the 
total amount of grain fed and add a high 
protein feed to their present ration. Their 
argument is usually that the feed will cost 
too much. The following illustration was 
used by the writer quite recently to prove 
case: 

A member of the Jefferson county, 
Iowa, cow-testing association was feeding 
his cows a ration of 300 pounds of corn 
and cobmeal, and 200 pounds of ground 
oats. The average monthly production 
of his herd was 470 pounds of milk and 
24 pounds of butterfat. His ration was 
costing him $1.04 per 100 pounds. To 
eighteen cows he was feeding 7,200 pounds 
of grain during the month at a cost of 
$74.88. 

A suggested ration of 400 pounds of 
corn and cobmeal, 300 pounds of ground 
oats, 800 pounds of bran, 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal and 200 pounds of oil- 
meal would cost him $1.73 per 100 pounds. 
This ration is considerably more expensive 
per 100 pounds but at the rate his cows 
were producing, 3,300 pounds of the sug- 
gested ration would have been sufficient 
to keep up the cows’ production during| === 
that month. However, 3,780 pounds were 
suggested to allow for putting some of 
the cows in a little better condition... This 
amount of grain would cost $60.39. Here 
is a saving of $14.49 for the month. 

Cheap Rations Not Always Economical 

Apart. from this saving, the fact should 
not be overlooked that the suggested ra- 
tion contains more protein, consequently 
an increase in production can reasonably 
be expected. The owner’s ration contains 
only about seven percent protein, which is 
altogether too little for large and eco- 
nomical production. The suggested ration 
will contain about 12.3 percent protein. 
The pasture which these cows were get- 
ting was not abundant and a little supple- 
mentary roughage would have improved 
conditions considerably. 

Another member was feeding, along with 
fair pasture, fifteen pounds of ear corn to 
cows quite recently fresh. At sixty cents 

sr bushel this feed would cost him $3:87 
for each cow per month. Ear corn is not 
an economical feed at any time because 
of the quite large percentage that is not 
digested. Seven pounds of the same ra- 
tion, as was advised in the previous case, 
would cost $3.63 for each cow per month. 
This would be a saving of twenty-four 
cents on each cow. Apparently this is only 
a small saving but the higher protein con- 
tent of the suggested ration would, no 
doubt,. bring about an advance in pro- 
duction which would indirectly be a fur- 
ther saving. 

It should be easy to see from these il- 
lustrations that what appears to be a 
saving in refusing to feed high protein ra- 
tions is simply false economy. In many 
cases less pounds of grain in a balanced 
ration will bring more economical results 
than a liberal amount of feeds deficient 
in that absolutely necessary milk-making 
food, protein. 

If the conditions in that first illustration 
had been the same for the entire year, a 
saving of $173.88 could have been effected 
and it costs only about $40 to be a member 
|of a cow-testing association for a year.— 


O. C., lowa 








@ase in and simplic- 
. Qu ot CLEANED. 
and edds 


f—-K., You take 
no risk. Money back guar- 


Pay for it With Bigger 
Cream Checks 
Write for Free Book 
Pr: id Prices: 


ist Pay’t} Monthly Payments 








_ $5.00 for 4 Months 
$5.00 for 6 Months | 
06.00 for {8 Months 


$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 




















.00 | $5.00 for 10 Months 











to 1860 Ibs. ity. Also 

get cur low prices tw“Electrie or Power Driven Beparatore— 
b at our EXPR ESS 
Free Service and AID 
Parts PREP. 

for one year. Each Bveryone with twoor more 
tor complete with tools, | cows should own an Em- 
oil, brushes, ete. no pend Baltic. 5 per cent dis- 
money with inquiry. Write t for cash. Writenow. 


eps eee outeviti, Ry. | 


$3075 


Down after Free Trial for this 
Complete Milker 


But first, 30 da 
free trial. 











rite “while this mee offer lasts. 
Barton PageCo.,.661 W. Lake St., Dept. 5822, Chicago, Ill. 


Color Your Butter 





“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tastelags. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 

or grocery stores. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 




















KEEPING COWS FOR FUN 


A survey of the cost of producing but- 
terfat, conducted in Kingsbury county, 
South Dakota, by representatives of the 
agricultural college and the United States 
department of agriculture, showed that 
at least one man not only kept cows for 
the iun of it but lost six cents for every 
hour of labor he spent on them. 

Twelve men in the county that were 
doing sufficient dairying to warrant their 
inclusion m the study were reported. 
Only two have cows of strictly dairy 
breeds and make dairying their main 
line of work. The others have cows of 
mixed breeding that are more of a beef 
than a dairy type. Feeding steers and 
milking cows is of about equal impor- 
tance in the community. A comparison 
of the highest and lowest costs of pro- 
ducing a pound of butterfat were made. 

The farmer with the highest cost main- 
tained an average of nine cows thruout 
the year, the lowest cost farmer 46 
cows. Both men had red cows and both 
fed approximately the same feed. The 
man with highest costs had a better set 
of buildings and spent 138 hours of man 
labor on his cows compared with 128 
hours in the low-cost herd. 

The chief differences come about in the 
cost of feed and returns per cow. The 
high-cost man fed his cows $26.98 of 
feed apiece each year and the low-cost 
man $41.17. The total cost for keeping 
a cow for a year was $7267 and $85.51 
respectively in the two herds. This dif- 
ference was greatly reduced when the 
low-cost man received credit for several 
of his poor cows that he sold for beef. 
The high-cost man produced 75 pounds 
of butterfat per cow while the low-cost 
man’s herd averaged 173 pounds, or 98 
pounds more per cow. The first man 
realized $18.80 per cow a year for butter- 
fat, while the second collected $57.09 
per cow. 

After labor and other costs of produe- 
tion were deducted, the man with the 
poor cows lost six cents an hour for 
every hour he labored with his cows 
while the owner of the good herd made 
thirty-five cents an hour. Credits in 
both cases were allowed for calves born 
during the year, skimmilk, manure and 
cows sold during the year. More liberal 
feeding of better cows made the differ- 
ence between loss and a comfortable in- 
come. 


LICE MAKE CALVES UNTHRIFTY 


Calves infested with lice do not thrive. 
Any one of a number of remedies may be 
used to rid calves of lice. The most effec- 
tive treatment is washing or dipping. 
There is little danger from colds when the 
calves are washed with a coal-tar dip so- 
lution. Of course, one must use judgment 
and pick a warm day and after washing 
the calves, dry them by rubbing with dry 
cloths or blanketing until they are dry. 
The dip has a warming effect which helps 
keep the calves from taking cold. 

A scrubbing brush is good to apply the 
dip solution with. Make up the dip ac- 
cording to the directions of the manu- 
facturer. This washing should be repeated 
in ten days or two weeks to get the second 
brood after it hatches. 

Some may object to washing the calves 
or the weather may not be faverable. In 
such cases a powder may be used until the 
lice can be totally destroyed by the use of a 
liquid. Sodium fluoride may be dusted on 
the affected parts. The lice are found alon 
the neck and back. Louse powders are all 
right for temporary relief and should be 
repeated in ten days for the second hatch. 
A good powder can be made as follows: 
Sulphur, two pounds; sabadills seed, 
one pound; and pyrethrum powder, one 
pound. This should be dusted on and re- 

ted in two weeks. Another remedy is 
inseed oil applied occasionally during 
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A penny a day 
is the average cost per 
cow for the use of Kow- 
Kare as a preventive ey 
of disease and aid to 4 
big milk yield. i 
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Cow owners have learned that no effort ‘mgt a 
on the farm pays so handsomely as the drive 

for more milk. Over 90% of the so-called 
poor milkers are capable of much better 
results than is obtained from them. An im- 


proved health standard is a sure booster of 


oS 
cuapment" 
Here are just a few 
extracts from letters 


such as we receive in 
every mail from cow 













: fi Ye. a. key. 
milk profits. found KOW-KARE is 
No wonder. Dairy experts say that under average a 
conditions a yield-increase of only 10% will double is. "I found that it ale 











the net profit of dairying. The fixed cost per cow of 
feed and care is about the same regardless of yield. 
After this cost is met, every pint of milk is added profit. 




























Perfect health has more to do with big milk yields were 
than breeding or feeding. “Forcing” the milk-making not get up. 
organs to greater efforts ends disastrously unless extra James H. McClintick, 
demands are met with extra support of the cow’s et 
vitality. afterbirth for five 
days, when I decided 
Kow-Kare is invaluable to cow owners. It increases 4 oe ee 
the activity of the milk-making function by promoting the afterbirth com- 
vigorous health in the genital and digestive organs. Siptely and qo te now 
It prevents or relieves cow diseases and disorders by to feed KOW- 
helping these organs to fanction as nature intended. come AA 


‘il 
ar 


Its benefits are widely recognized for the treatment of 
Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Scours, 
Bunches, Milk Fever, Lost Appetite. 


Let Kow-Kare help you to greater milk profits. Your feed 
Gealer, general store or Gemmuian can supply you —large size 
can $1.25; medium size 65c. Order direct from us if your 
dealer does not have Kow-Kare. We pay postage. 


Write for copy of our free 82 page book, ““The Home 
Cow Doctor.”” It will show you the way to greater 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO,., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 
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Ensilage Cutters 


Fill the highest silo without clogging the 
Ree require less By and less labor. 
@ positi 
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And Blows } : 





| Saves One 
Man 











the winter.—M. W., Iowa. 
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Puts 2 H-P Engine on 
YourPlace ForOnly*1424 


Ed. H. Witte, Famous Engine Manu- 
facturer, Makes Startling Offer 
On Witte Throttling-Governor 
Magneto-Equipped Engine. 








Farmers, now more than ever, appreciate 
the need of power on the farm and know 
they can make $500 to $1,000 additional 
profit a year with an all-purpose engine. 

Ed. H. Witte, nationally-known engine 
manufacturer, has announced a 2-horse 
power engine which burns either kerosene, 
gasoline, distillate or gas with a special 
throttling governor. It delivers full power 
on kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas. 





This new WITTE ENGINE has revolu- 
tionized power on the farm as it handles 
practically every job with ease at a frac- 
tion of the cost of hired help. Easily 
moved from one job to another, it is 
trouble-proof and so simple that a boy 
can operate it. 

To introduce this wonderful new en- 
gine to a million new users Mr. Witte has 
arranged to put it on any place for a 
90-day guaranteed test. Since it costs only 
$14.24 to take advantage of this sensa- 
tional offer and nearly a year to pay the 
low balance, Mr. Witte confidently expects 
every progressive power-user to be soon 
using a WITTE. Every reader of this 
paper who is interested in making bigger 
profits and doing all jobs by engine power 
should write today to Mr. H. E. Witte, 
1615 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 
or 1615 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for full details of this remarkable offer. You 
are under no obligations by writing. 
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and raise bigger 

do all of this, It has proven it to thousands, It 
packs as deep a4 plowed. leaves @ loose mulch on tep.naiees 
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Wanted, all or 
spare time. Farn 
$1500 to $3600 
yearly. We train 
the inex lenced. 
NOVELTY Y 00. 
156 Bar St., Canten, Ohis 


District Salesmen 
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BETTER GROW INTO DAIRYING 


“When good grade cows are selling from 
$150 to $200 per head, there is a tendency 
to buy cheap ones,” says C. B. Finley, 


dairy expert of Iowa. Many men, he 
finds, get enthusiastic over the possi- 
bilities of dairying, sell their herds and 
replace them with cheap dairy cows whose 
only qualification for the name is the fact 
that they recently freshened or possess 
the color of one of the dairy breeds. The 
natural result is failure and a disgust for 
the dairy business. 

Furthermore, there are many men who 
lack the necessary experience to make cows 
profitable should they succeed in buying 
good ones. Finley reports much more 
general success when farmers w into 
a high-producing herd. This is accom- 
plished by raising the daughters of a good 
purebred bull or in buying a few choice 
heifers. No doubt individual cases war- 
rant buying a few good purebred cows for 
foundation animals. 

The man who grows into the dairy 
business has an opportunity to reorganize 
his crop rotation and establish a legume 
crop so necessary for milk production. As 
a rule it is also necessary for him to im- 
prove his barn and put in a silo, all of 
which costs money and must be done as 
profits allow. 

The heifer shown herewith produced 
18,119 pounds of milk containing 932.8 
pounds of butterfat as a three-year-old. 
Note her excellent type and the indica- 
tions of* producing ability. She is a 
Guernsey owned in Massachusetts and is 
a good model for the prospective owner of 
that breed ‘to bear in mind. “If it seems 
advisable to buy cows, it is better to pay 
a good price for animals having cow-test- 
association records than to buy ‘just cows’ 
because they are relatively cheap,” says 
Finley. 


FALL FRESHENING BEST 

Hot weather, poor pastures and flies 
seriously reduce milk flow during the 
summer months, especially in those cows 
recently fresh. Those nearing the end of 
their lactation period are not so seriously 
affected. Silo filling and threshing in the 
early fall make it hard to give fresh cows 
and young calves the attention they 
deserve. 

The influence of seasonal freshening on 
production was calculated by the United 
States department of agriculture from 
10,870 cow-testing-association records. 
The results follow: 
he ts Peugds 
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Season Fresh o 
milk butterfat 
Fall ... 6,689 268 
Shs tee chic yaninaee . 6,439 258 
DOG. « és oconccsadciocte 5,941 236 
Spring. -. 5,842 236 
The fall-freshened cows produced 847 


pounds more milk and thirty-two pounds 
more butterfat than those freshening in 
the spring. Figuring butterfat at forty 
cents a pound, the difference in value is 
$12.80 a cow. 

It is true that additional feed would be 
required by the cow milking heavily dur- 
ing the winter, but the cost would not 
be nearly equal to the extra receipts. 
Furthermore, prices are better in the 
winter, the danger of seasonal overproduc- 
tion is reduced and labor is usually 
cheaper, 


















NTRY weather makes a farmer ap- 
preciate a Harley-Davidson more 
ever. No paw ay epee | 
Swiftly and sure tr that we 

lan aut e—this sturdy ae 
saves time and money on every errand to 
town, d station, or atghoing 

farm. Plenty of room for a passenger a 
luggage in the sidecar. And you get 50 
miles for a dollar — gas, oil, tires and all. 
ay serge 1924 models ra alley 
pistons ore ess vibration, no 
overheating), ‘Alemie lubrication, and full- 
ing sidecar springs — are the finest mo- 


tor ever 
See dealer, or write us for liter- 
poms bone 1 re ctor 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. Milwaukee, Wis. 






Harley-Davidson 


The Motorcycle 


Smoke Your Own Meats 
Cut Meat Bills in Half 
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Oke House 


be used either in or out of doors. 
sizes. 








No experience required. Be the well driller 
in your neighborhood with a team and the 
Improved 










e Your Own Rope 


All sizes including hay fork ropes. 
Wonderful ane: Send for free book- 
let, **Rope Making on the Farm." 


NEW ERA ROPE MACHINE CO. 
Minneapolis, Mina. 











SKIVMILK FOR CALVES 

Skimmilk is the most satisfactory sub- 
stitute for whole milk in calf feeding. 
Feeding directly from the separator saves 
labor and makes calf raising a compara- 
tively simple matter. Skimmilk calves 
make a vigorous, sturdy growth of body 
and frame. The butterfat in whole milk 
supplies. energy and not protein and oil- 
meal need not be substituted for it when 
skimmilk is fed. Corn, oats and other 
grains will supply the energy. 

If the calves are taught to eat some le- 
gume hay such as clover or alfalfa at an 
early , by the time they are three 
weeks old the skimmilk may be gradually 
substituted for the whole milk at the rate 
of one or two pounds a day until the 
change is made. 

A safe rule for feeding skimmilk is 
one pound for every eight pounds live 
weight. This should be increased as the 
calf grows, up to the point where fifteen 
pounds is fed daily. This amount need 
not be increased unless there is an abun- 
dance of skimmilk available, as grain and 
hay may generally be used to better ad- 
vantage. It is a good plan to feed skim- 
milk until the calves are six months of 
age if possible, and in some cases even 
up to one year. 

Freshly soured skimmilk may be fed 
safely to calves over six weeks old but 
it must not be decayed. 

Irregular amounts of skimmilk may 
cause digestive troubles so it is safest 
to weigh the milk at each feeding, both 
as a preventive of over-feeding and to 
assure a uniform amount at each feeding. 

Over-feeding causes more trouble than 
under-feeding. The belief that skimmilk 
is thin or lacks in food value is responsible 
for feeding more than is necessary. 

A uniform temperature should be main- 
tained for all feedings. Body temperature is 
the right warmth for skimmilk fed to young 
calves. Calves that are over six months 
old may have the skimmilk cold in warm 
weather but care should be taken to have 
the temperature uniform at each feeding. 

Separator foam should be removed. In 
trying to drink foamy miik, calves often 
suck in large quantities of air which causes 
them to bloat.—M. W., Iowa. 


THE WINNING THREE 


G. G. McCrory, Aitkin county, Minne- 
sota, considers dairy cattle, sheep and 

ultry the ideal combination for farmers 
in the cut-over region. He states that 
half a dozen cows will supply regular work 
for the farmer and furnish him with an in- 
come from day to day with which to meet 
living @xpenses. The same is true of the 
chickens, while the sheep require very little 
labor and twice a year furnish a good in- 
come. 

McCrory milks six grade Guernsey cows. 
One of his sons operates the poultry de- 
partment, specializing in white wyan- 
dottes. He will winter 200 pullets this 
year. He sold broilers at eight weeks old 
this summer for which he received forty- 
five cents per pound. His second shipment, 
also at eight. weeks old, brought him thirty- 
five cents per pound. By hatching early 
and pushing the chicks he gets them onto 
the market while prices are at the top 
notch, and the pullets are also kept grow- 
ing and sean & lay early in the fall when 
prices are climbing. 

After the hay is cut, the cattle are 
moved ta the meadow and the sheep are 


then turned into the cattle pasture where |- 


they do considerable clearing of brush. 
McCrory states that he sold his lambs at 
$14.25 a hundredweight and that aver- 
aged him $9 each. 

He will not attempt early lambs this 
year because last year he lost so many 
rom pneumonia. His buildings are not 
well enough ventilated for little lambs in 
the winter. Furthermore, during the 
winter, when feed is searce, the ewes aré 
not so well equipped to suckle the lambs 
as in May.—E. M. W., Minn. 
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Better 
De Laval 
iweleraiek / : 


Butte ' 


Down 
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Greater Value. Present-day purchas- = and superior design and construction of the 
ers of De Laval Cream Separators are © —_—. eel causes po Laval 
getting more value than was ever be- pnd to + ang _ wae 
pounds of butter to pay for a popular- the Soreqping Seat , together with superi- 
tized De Laval. Now it requires only | || oy o('De Laval den, voremanshin and 
about 188 pounds (average prices for © more thoroughly under all conditions of use, 
years 1913 and 1923) to pay for the | div: fanaettes cream capable of i 

same machine—43 pounds or 18% less = better butter, to te a richer cream wi 


less loss of butter-fat, and to separate with 

greater efficiency at lower temperatures. 

Remarkable Record. Not only was the De 
Laval the first continuous centrifugal cream 

separator but ever since it has been first in 
popularity, in numbers in use, in effici- 
ency and length of service. 

% Pays forltself. There aremany worn- 
S out and inferior cream separators in 
% use today, waring enoee> cream to 

& pay for a new De Laval in less than 

# ayear. You can buy a De Laval on 

© such easy terms that you can use it 
while it is paying for itself. 


butter. In addition, the present-day 
De Laval is at least 20% better, hav- 
ing 10% more capacity, a bell speed- 
indicator, self-centering bowl, and _ 
many other improvements and <° 
refinements. rs 


Self-Centering Bowl. The De Laval 
Bowl is so designed as tocenter and «& 
balance itself when it attains sepa- ~~ 
rating speed, which causes it to run = 
smoothly, without vibration, and > 
adds to the efficiency and life of the © 
machine. It also gives the least ‘ 
®, possible resistance in being re- ©. 
“S, volved, which together with ©; 
the automatic oiling system 















If you milk ten or " ™ 
morecows, a De Laval 





>” New York, 165 B’way 
Chicago, 29 E.Mad. St. 
Send Separator 0 Milker 0 
catalog (check which). 
Dept. 33 










OS eater rns 
SEPARATOR 


1 did 
Thousands in Use fiz ing, 27 }engie 
your getting our wonderful offer: a brand new, 
well made, easily cleaned, perfect skimming sepa- 
rator only $24.95. Skims warm or cold milk. Makes 
thick or thin cream. Different from picture, which 
shows our large capacity. low priced New L. S. Model, 
unexcelled for Easy running, Easy washing and Simplicity. Besides wonderfully 
low prices and generous terms, our offer includes 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or small, be sure to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
catalog, sent free on request, is a most complete and interesting book on cream sepa- 
rators. Learn how an American Separator may pay for itself while in use. Western 
orders filled from Western points. 

Write today for catalog and see our big money saving 


proposition. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1059 BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 















































When stabied, clip udder, flanks and condition. Go on the 
underline once bs In the spring illing. Do not tire as 
it pays to clip them all over. It means for horse ailments. 

er Cows — more richer milk. in half 
Hundreds of farmers write us of in- ring. 
creased milk profits from clipping wi a 
Best made. Ball bea: Clips f. Lasts | Anyone 

ciipping machine ie. I ring, runs easy. Clips fast. long. can 
use it. Comes ready for immediate service. At dealers, $12.75; or send $2 and pay balance on 
delivery. Guaranteed satisfactory or money back. Get one now. . 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 5596 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 

Warig’s Largest Makers of Clipping and Shearing Machines Complete Catalog on Request 





































































HE subject of balanced rations is an old one yet many are 

frightened when reference is made to it. The balancing 

of a ration is not a difficult task. A few general principles 

will here be outlined in such a way that it is thought any 
farmer can, with a little study, readily apply them. 

There are two main classes or groups of food materials neces- 

sary in the rations of all kinds of animals. One is the protein 

or tissue-builder, and the other is the energy or fuel group which 


is made up chiefly of the car- 
bohydrates and fats. 

The protein in the ration 
is used not only to build new 
tissue in the growing animal 
and to repair the tissues of 
the body which have been 
worn out thru exercise or 
work—for the producing dairy 
cow is a hard-working animal 
—but protein in the ration is 
absolutely essential for milk 
production, and nothing can 
take its place. 

The percentage of prot: in 
in the milk of any cow is very 
constant, regardless of the 
supply of this constituent in 
the ration, so the production 
of the cow is sure soon to 
fall to a point where the pro- 
tein for maintenance and the 


protein it is far too ex 


nsive for economical 
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TO BALANCE A DAIRY RATION 


An Easy Way to Make Feed Go Farther 


By A. D. FARMER 


roduction. Bal- 


ancing a ration is simply selecting feeds from the high, medium, 


and low protein 


groups in the right proportion 


just as you 


would mix colors in the —_ proportion to get the right color 


of paint to go on your b 


dings. 


To properly balance a ration it is necessary to know three 
things :—(1) the maintenance requirements for cows of different 
sizes; (2) the requirements above maintenance for production 





THE DAILY REQUIREMENTS OF A COW 


weigh 1,250 pounds and producing 40 
=f nds digestible true protein 
16.56 therms net energy 


cent milk are 2.38 


An unbalanced ration for 
this cow: 

35 pounds corn silage 

12 pounds timothy a 

6 pounds ground corn 

1 pound wheat bran 


This ration furnishes 1 
pound digestible true pro- 
tein and 16.61 therms net 
energy. 


This is energy enough for 
40 pounds of 3.5 percent 
milk, but protein enough 
for only slightly over 9 
pounds of 3.5 percent milk, 


The daily cost of this ra- 
tion is 38.6 cents or 4.1 
cents per pound of milk. 


pounds of 3.5 per 


A balanced ration for this 
cow: 


80 pounds corn silage 

15 pounds alfalfa hay 

4 pounds ground corn 

3 pounds wheat bran 
1% pounds cottonseed meal 


This ration furnishes 2.38 
pounds digestible true pro- 
tein and 16.46 therms net 
energy. 


This is energy enough, 
also sufficient protein, for 
40 pounds of 3.5 percent 
milk. 

The daily cost of this ra- 
tion is 49 cents but only 
1.2 cents per pound of milk. 


of different quantities of 
milk of variable richness; and 
(3) the protein and energy 
content of the common dairy 
feeds. All these are known. 
seated in peonde of Saat 
in pounds o} 
Bie true protein. Energy is 
expressed in therms net ener- 
By. Therms are simply units 
of energy, as po are 
units of weight, and the term 
should not in any way be con- 
fusing. 

The maintenance require- 
ments vary almost directly 
with the size of the animal 
and must be supplied as the 
first demand of the animal. 
The daily maintenance re- 
quirements for cows of differ- 
ent weights may be found in 


protein in the milk will be 





Table I at the end of this ar- 








supplied by the protein in the 

ration. The protein supplied 

in the ration is, therefore, a decidedly limiting factor in milk 
production, and a protein shortage is common, particularly in 
the Middle West, where corn is one of the principal crops. In 
fact, the average dairy ration is deficient in protein. 

The energy in the ration is just as essential but there is far 
less danger of a shortage of energy than of protein on the average 
dairy farm. The energy is used to furnish fuel for the animal 
body; it keeps the body warm in winter, helps digest the food, 
and keeps all the organs and functions of the body in operation. 
It is also absolutely essential for milk production. 

While it is essential that the requirements of quantity, 
variety, palatability, bulk, succulence, digestibility, and min- 
erals be considered, ‘‘balancing”’ a ration is usually understood 
to mean nothing more than securing the proper proportion 
between protein and energy. 

All dairy feeds may be readily placed in one of two groups: 
roughages and concentrates. In both of these groups are f 
which are high, medium, or low in protein content. High pro- 
tein feeds include cottonseed meal, linseed oilmeal, gluten meal 
and alfalfa, soybean and cowpea hay. In the medium protein 
class we have wheat bran, wheat middlings, red clover hay and 
mixed hay. Various forms of corn grain, oats, hominy feed, 
corn silage stover and the cereal straws are low in protein. 

It should be obvious that a cow cannot produce liberally on a 
ration of timothy hay, straw or corn fodder, silage, and corn, 
because, while such a ration, if given in large quantities, may 
supply an abundance of energy, a cow could not possibly con- 
sume enough to supply sufficient protein for heavy milk pro- 
duction. These feeds are all low in protein and it is impossible 
to balance a ration by using them unless they are supplemented 


with feeds high in protein. 
d of alfalfa hay with 


On the other hand, a ration com 
cottonseed meal and brewers’ dried grains or gluten would 


prove inefficient because these feeds are all high in protein. It is 
out of balance, and while it might supply an abundance of 


ticle. Every pound of milk 
produced demands a definite 
supply of protein and ry 4 Rich milk requires relatively more 
of both than milk low in fat content. Table II (found at the 
end of this article) shows the amounts of protein and ene 

uired above maintenance for each pound of milk poedeeal. 
Values are given for milk varying in fat content from 2.5 to 
7 percent. 

The protein and energy content of each of the more common 
dairy feeds are shown in Table III at the close of this article. 
It should be borne in mind that when a ration is to be balanced 
on the basis of the digestible true protein and energy values as 
outlined, the analyses as printed on the feed tags cannot be 
directly applied. 

Suppose, now, that you wish to balance a ration for a herd 
of cows averaging 1,000 pounds in weight and producing milk 
testing five percent. The production of these cows varies greatly, 
depending on stage of lactation and inherited milking quality. 
Possibly this daily production will range from ten to forty 
pounds and will average twenty-five pounds. As a rule for 
average herd conditions it is not practicable to keep on hand 
more than one grain mixture. Sometimes a different one is 
employed in fitting cows for, or running them on, official tests. 
The proper p ure under average conditions would be to 
re a ration suitable for the average producer. Turning to 
Table I we find the maintenance requirements for a cow weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds. Table II gives the requirements above 
maintenance for each und of five percent milk pro- 
duced. This must be multiplied by twenty-five to determine 
the daily requirements for milk for the average cow in this 
herd. The values follow: 

Digestible True Protein: For maintenance, .500 pound; for 
milk production, 1.375 pounds—total, 1.875 poun 

Net Energy: For maintenance, 6 therms; for milk production, 
8 therms—total, 14 therms. 

These cows will consume a 
roughage, which should be f 


roximately the same quantity of 
berally. (Continued on page 104 
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FARMING 


The Farmer’s Interest. 


In Good Railroad Service 


| pirat must have good and adequate railroad service. 


freight cars they suffer heavy losses. 


When they cannot get enough 


The railways are making tremendous efforts and large investments to improve their 
properties and increase locomotives and cars to enable farmers and other producers to ship 


all their products, and ship them promptly. 


For some years there were repeatedly “car 
shortages’ which made it impossible for many 
thousands of farmers to ship their wheat, corn, 
livestock and fruit when they wanted:to. These 
conditions existed because, chiefly owing to un- 
wise and restrictive regulation, the development 
of the railways had greatly declined. 


How Railroad Development Declined 


From 1907 to 1914 the railways bought an average of 
more than 130,000 freight cars-each year. Freight cars, 
hke farm wagons and other vehicles, wear out. In these 
years the railways ‘‘scrapped” an average of 80,000 cars 
a year. The average increase in the number of cars in 
service was 50,000 a year. 


Then restrictive regulation and other causes greatly 
slowed down railway development. From 1914 to 1921 
the average number of new freight cars bought was only 
79,000 a year; the average number retired, 74,000 a year. 
Therefore, in these years the average increase in the num- 
ber of freight cars was only 5,000 a year. 


Do you wonder that when the increase in freight cars 
declined from 50,000 to 5,000 a year there were “car 
shortages’? 

From 1907 to 1914 the railways bought 3,100 new 
locomotives a year, and “scrapped” 1,600 a year. The 
increase in locomotives was 1,500 a year. From 1914 
to 1921 they were able to buy an average of only 1,700 
locomotives a year, and had to retire 1,450. Therefore, 
the average increase in locomotives was enly 250 a year. 
This was only one-sixth as great as the yearly increase 
up to 1914. 


The production and commerce of the country were con- 
tinuing to grow as before. The railways could not meet 
the demands made upon them because they were not able 
to increase their freight carrying capacity as before. 

The framers of the Transportation Act of 1920 saw this 
decline in railway development must stop. Otherwise 
farmers, manufacturers, mine operators would become 
unable to ship their products. A paralysis of business 
and a great national disaster would result. 

Therefore, Congress provided in the Transportation Act 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission in regulating 
rates and the “fair return” the railways should be allowed 
to earn must “give due consideration to the transportation 
needs of the country and the necessity of enlarging rail- 


way facilities in order to provide the people of the United 
States with adequate transportation.” 


Transportation Act Revives Railroad 
Development 


The railways have not earned the “fair return” to which 
the Commission says they are entitled. The western roads 
earned only 314 percent on their valuation in 1921, 4 
percent in 1922, and 414 percent in 1923, although the 
Commission says they are entitled to 534 percent. 

But railway managers and investors believed Congress 
and the Commission meant what they said. They be- 
lieved the public would support the policy of enabling the 
railways to earn enough to provide the public with ade- 
quate transportation. 

Therefore, investors supplied and the railway managers 
invested over 400 million dollars in 1922 and over one 
billion dollars in 1923 for new cars, locomotives and 
other improved and enlarged facilities. The Joint Com- 
mission of Agricultural Inquiry of Congress estimated in 
its “Transportation” report in 1922 that the railways 
should invest 750 million dollars a year. This Commis- 
sion was composed of members of Congress. It included 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, leader of the farm bloc. 

The railways are doing what Congress and this Com- 
gressional Commission said they should. They placed in 
service in 1923 almost 200,000 new freight cars, and 
almost 4,000 new locomotives. These new cars and loco- 
motives alone cost almost 700 million dollars. 

Freight business in 1923 was the largest in history. 
Mainly owing to the new equipment bought and ether 
improvements made, the railways handled this vast busi- 
ness with practically no “car shortages” or serious delays. 
Unlike previous years of large business, the western 
farmers suffered practically no loss from “car shortages.” 


What Radical Legislation Will Do 


Do the farmers want a continuance of this kind of 
service? Of course they do. But radical legislation is 
being advocated which would frighten investors away from 
the railways and stop the investment of new capital in 
them. This would stop their development and cause a 
return of long and serious “car shortages’ and resulting 
heavy losses to farmers and all other producers and 
shippers. 

Such legislation would do western farmers more harm 
than any other class of people because they, more than 
any other class, need good and adequate railroad service 
to get their products to market. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to give the farmer authentic information about railroad matters. 
Any questions that you would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


S. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railway, 
L. W. BALDWIN, President, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
RALPH BUDD, President, 
Great Northern Railway, 
H. E. BYRAM, President, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


CARL R. GRAY, President, 
Union Pacific System, 


J. E. GORMAN, President, 
Chicago,RockIsland& PacificRailway, 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago,Burlington & QuincyRailway, 
C. H. MARKHAM, President, 
Illinois Central Railway, 
C. E. SCHAFF, President, 


Missouri-Kansas- Texas Lines. 
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The trousers are made ofa 
very st and durable 
worsted ma- 
ary pockets and belt s' 

Aa seams are double 
stitched and guaranteed 
not to rip. 









measure. 
Just send your name and 
dress—no money. Be sure to 
When the sweater and trousers 
joor by the postman, pay him 

for them. We have paid the delivery . 
ear both articles and if don’t find them all you 
we will refund 


your . 
Walter Field Co., Dept. R3452 Chicago 
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booklet telling how to make Big 
FREE Money taki orders, "ll be 
delighted with our outfit and 
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RINGWORM ON CALVES 


Ringworm or barn itch is very common 
among calves in the winter and spring 


months. It is a skin disease and easily 
distinguished by the bare and crusted 
spots it causes. ‘These are white or yellow- 
ish in color, first appearing on the head 
and neck and moving back over the fore- 
quarters. If no treatment is used it 
spreads. I have seen calves with large 
spots bare of hair over the forequarters 
and even along the back and rump. It 
causes an irritation or itching and spreads 
by contact with other calves. 

It is caused by a fungus or vegetable 
parasite which is under these crusts or 
seabs. In order to get the seat of the 
trouble the scabs must be washed off with 
hot water and soap and the spots painted 
over with tincture of iodine. Repeat this 
treatment every two or three days as lo: 
as nec The scab must be wash 
off at each treatment, otherwise the iodine 
will not take effect. Care must be used in 
handling ringworm as it is communicable 
to man. A calf that has once had ring- 
worm is immune from other attacks.— 
M. W., Iowa. 


CAUSES OF VARYING TESTS 


The variations that occur in the per- 
centage of fat in cream from farm sepa- 
rators is one of the most common causes 
of dissatisfaction among creamery and 
cream shipping patrons. It is thought 
that when the cream is separated from the 
milk of the same cows fed the same ration, 
and milked by the same men, that the per- 
centage of fat or test of the cream should 
remain the same unless the cream or milk 
screw is changed. 

Variations in the test are thought to be 
due to inaccurate or careless testing. As 
a matter of fact one should -be more sus- 
picious of uniform tests of cream as it is 
practically impossible to run a farm sepa- 
rator without some variation. 

The richness of cream is directly in- 
fluenced by the richness of the milk 
separated. With other conditions the same 
the higher the test of the milk, the higher 
will be the test of the cream. Factors that 
affect the percentage of fat in milk, there- 
fore, will also change the test of the cream. 
If a separator was set to produce 20 per- 
cent cream from 3 percent milk, a 4 per- 
cent milk would separate a cream testing 
about 27 percent. 

The rate of inflow into the separator is 
regulated by a float and does not vary 
to any great extent. If the faucet is not 
fully opened, or the flow of milk is re- 
tarded for any reason, the tendency is for 
the percentage of fat in the cream to be 
slightly higher. If the milk is cold or has 
sta to sour, the greater viscosity of 
the liquid causes a slower rate of flow thru 
the bowl and a higher test of cream. 

A change in the speed of the bowl is un- 
doubtedly the most common cause of 
variation in the test of cream. As the 
speed of the separator is increased, the 
amount of cream is reduced and the per- 
centage of «>* increases. If the speed is 
reduced below normal, a larger quantity 
of cream is secured with a lower test. When 
a heavy cream is being skimmed, varia- 
tions in the speed cause greater changes 
in the test than when a low-testing cream 
is being skimmed. 

Unless the skimmilk or water used to 
flush the bowl is always measured, this 
may cause a reduced test of cream, de- 
pending upon the amount running into 
the cream. The most satisfactory bah 
flushing the bowl is to add a definite 
amount of milk or water to the supply 
tank and allow it to gradually run into 
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the machine. If the speed is kept up it will 

largely flow into the skimmilk outlet. 
Milk should be separated when at a 

temperature of between ninety and ninety- 


five degrees for the best results. If sepa- 
rated at a lower temperature the test of 
the cream will be increased slightly, and 
there will also be a larger loss of fat in the 
skimmilk. If milk is separated at a tem- 
perature lower than seventy-five degrees 
the bowl will usually become clogged and 
a large loss of butterfat result. 

The separator should be fastened se- 
curely to a solid, level foundation and the 
bowl kept balanced. Vibrations of the 
bowl cause imperfect separation with con- 
siderable loss of fat in the skimmilk. 

The separator should be cleaned after 
being used. It should be washed in luke- 
warm water and then scalded with boiling 
water and allowed to dry. If the bowl is 
not cleaned after the evening milking, 
there is sure to be produced a poor pao 
of cream and a loss of butterfat. 

The cream or skimmilk screw regulates 
the richness of the cream when other 
conditions are uniform, but some variation 
is always to be expected. It is advisable 
to separate a rich cream, as more skim- 
milk is left on the farm and it will not 
sour as readily as thin cream. Except in 
cold weather, there is little if any greater 
loss of fat in the skimmilk when skimming 
a thick cream as compared to skimming 
a thin cream.—C. W. T., Mo. 


SUBSTITUTE CALF RATIONS 

Whole milk is the best feed for calves, 
with skimmilk second. As a rule, it does 
not pay to feed whole milk except for a 
short time. In some districts where whole 
milk sells at a high price there is even a 
need for something to take the place of 
skimmilk. 

At the government experiment farm a 
ration has been worked out that produces 
practically as good gains as skimmilk, 
while digestive troubles have been no 

ater in the calves so fed than in those 
fed skimmilk. The ration follows: Take 
50 pounds of finely ground corn, 15 pounds 
of linseed oilmeal, 15 pounds of finely 
ey rolled oats, 10 pounds of dried 
Mood flour, 10 pounds of skimmilk pow- 
der, one-half pound of salt. Stir up with 
warm water at the rate of one pound of 
the meal mixture to about six pounds of 
water. Increase gradually as the whole 
milk is decreased, until at the time the 
calf is fifty days old it should be getting 
only the gruel. At this time one and one- 
half to two pounds of the meal mixed 
with water will constitute a day’s feed. 
The total quantity of milk used is about 
300 pounds; if less is fed the calves are 
likely to be unthrifty. 

The vigor and development of the calves 
will determine the age at which they may 
be put on the substitute ration alone. 
Strong calves should be atleast onemonth 
old and weak ones two months old before 
making the change. 

As a guide for feeding, the following 
suggestions are offered: First ten days, 
10 pounds of whole milk daily; second ten 
days, 8 pounds of milk and 0.4 pound of 
meal (mixed up in six times its weight of 
warm water); third ten days, 6 pounds of 
milk and 0.8 pound meal; fourth ten days, 
4 pounds of milk and 1.2 pounds of meal; 
fifth ten days, 2 pounds of milk and 1.6 
pounds of meal; after fifty days, 2 pounds 
of meal and no milk. Smaller and less 
vigorous calves should be fed somewhat 
less, and the milk feeding should be con- 
tinued a little longer. In any event, a 
total of 300 pounds of milk should be suf- 
ficient. Grain and roughage should be 
fed with milk substitutes the same as with 
separated milk. 





A good louse powder to use on cattle 
during cold weather is made from one- 
half sabadilla seed and one-half sulphur. 
Rub well into the wrinkles on the neck, 
the head and other places where lice hide. 
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BIG YANK 


WORK SHIRT 




























Millions of 
men have 
said: 


difference!” 


They backed their opin- 
ion by buying 6,000,000 
“Big Yank’’ shirts last 
year. They bought 
“Big Yank” because 
they found it to be | 
better material, bet- @ 
ter made, a better fit, 
more comfortable. 
Prove it for yourself. 
Compare “‘Big Yank” 
with any other work 
shirt at any price. 
You be the judge. 


Ask your dealer for 
“Big Yank” in your size 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Get all your cream 


ESS than 1/33rd of 1% of cream — one drop of 
cream in 3300 —goes past this separator to the 
skim milk pail. How could any separator get more 
cream? So why pay half again as much for a sep- 
erator? 

The Sattley Separator is made in our own fac- 
tory—it is strong, firm on its bas¢, smooth running, 
easy to turn and clean—and easy to buy. It stands 
up—and it bears our absolute guarantee. 

Send $5.00 only. We will ship you the separator. 
Use it for 30 days. If you are completely satisfied, 

ou may pay the balance in 10 monthly payments. 
Write for the separator and ask for General Cata- 























376 


logue showing all sizes separators and complete line 1 ~ 
of dairy supplies. : 180 

Don’t buy a separator until you investigate ats. 
Ward’s Sattley and learn how you save 4% or Ad 


more through buying direct from the manufacturer. 


No. 289M4615....$48.80 (Cash $46.00) 
Pacific Coast States 53.80 (Cash 60.55) 


Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 60-A 


Montg¢ omery Ward & © 
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ake advantage of the splendid bargains in all kinds of farm merchandise 
Successful Farming this month. You no doubt will need some new machi 

















spring work begins. Our advertisements will give you valuable information Read them. 
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A 10 ‘Year 


(Guaranteed ) 


ROOF 











Pe F 


An amazingly simple way to make your leak 


watertight for 10 years at one-fifth the cost o Ay = 
roof. 3) years use on er rey buildings all over the 
world proves what it will do for you. 


SEAL*TITE 


THICK LIQUID RBSWTERED 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 


“1 pour it on right over the old roof and spread it 
o xe with a roofer’s brush. You do it yourself in a few 
_ re—no labo or cost — you end your roof worries for 


TRADE MARK 


ears to come. 


Don't Pay for 
4 Months! 


We ask no pay till 4 months of sun and rain have 
proved all our claims. & - must do what we 
any it will or it costs you nothing. ¢ a you make a 
fairer offer if you wrote it yourself 


WRITE NOW! 


Our big, illustrated circular tells all about how you 
ean turn an old, leaky roof into a new watertight 
roof, guaranteed for 10 years, at a small fraction of 
the cost of a new roof ‘hat a wonderful chance te 
save! Don’t wait until spring rains remind you that 
your roofs leak. Look into this thing right now. Be 
ready to make your roofs watertight as soon as 
weather permits. Send today for full details of our 
amazing offer. Write NO 


MONARCH PAINT COMPANY 
W. 65th and Detroit Ave., Dept. 25-12 Cleveland, Ohic 


Roofing/ 














Lot WB-1. Reclaimed, re- 
finished galvanized roofing 
sheets; also new metalroofing } 
sheets in all gauges and a } 
large quantity of high grade { 
government stock. Bric sid- } 

ing, beaded ceiling—all offered { 
Slate — roofing in rolls, } 
; smooth surface |! 








at lowest prices. 
plain and shingle stamped style 
stock. Wallboard. ) 


BEST PAINT! 
Lot WB-2. Guaranteed best quily 
house paint, 26 colors, per gallon... 
Garage and barn paint, per gallon 
NEW FENCING! 
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' Lot WB-3. Write for our —- new low prices : 
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$1.85 ; 


——eer 


of lawn, field and poultry fencing. Big money ‘ 
savings now. 
NEW BARBED WIRE! { 
Let WB-4. Four point, 3 in. heavy weight ‘ 
barbed wire reel weighing 58 Ibs., con- $1 40 
. 


taining 700 ft. Per ibstccant eases se 

NEW FENCE POSTS! 
Lot WB-S. Special 2 inch steel fence posts, 4 
ft. to 8 ft. long with patented adjustable 20c 
clamp. Priced as low as, each 
FREE! Complete Bulletin—Address Dept. we-2 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 
35th And fron Sts. CHICAGO,ILL. 


R 0 0 Fl hy AT FACTORY 


Your chance to buy 


guaranteed asphalt and 
steel roofing at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID. 
Send for new reduced price circular NOW, 


Century Mfg. Co., 210 Metropolitan Bidg., E. St Louis, i. 
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with Fountain Pen, 
Pen® 
Eraser, for 
Hiling 30 pckg 
BLUIAE MFG, 


Penciis, Knife 
seolder, 
< wy poe 5ca Deke write todag. 


©O., 542 Mill St., Concord Junction, Mass, 
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GIVE BULL AN OPEN SHED 


“Fat is a good protection from the cold 
for the dairy bull.” says Fordyce Ely of 
Iowa. “Turn him out in a ‘good-sized 
yard with an open shed and let his fat 
keep him warm. Too many sires are 
rendered sluggish and temporarily sterile 
because of the lack of proper quarters and 
exercise,”’ continued Ely. 

For those who plan to have their cows 
freshen in the fall, the breeding season is 
now on. The bull should be getting 
plenty of corn, oats and alfalfa. Silage 
except in small amounts, makes a b 
sluggish and too heavy in the middle. 

Vigorous bulls in good condition do not 
need costly shelters. When allowed to 
take plenty of exercise, their calves are 
larger and stronger. Bulls allowed to run 
with the herd get weaker ealves and must 
be disposed of at an earlier age than if 
confined in a good yard. 


CULL BEANS FOR COW FEED 

Cull beans make an excellent supple- 
mentary ration for dairy cows. Many 
farmers in Montcalm county, Mithigan, 
are feeding cooked cull beans and ob- 
taining good results. When we come to 
consider the fact that beans (I am referring 
to the white navy or, as they are some- 
times called, pea beans) are exceptionally 
rich in protein, of, which many of our farm 
feeds are deficient, these results are not 
surprising. 

One young farmer in this vicinity does 
not cook the beans but has them ground 
and then mixes them with ground oats and 
barley. He claims he gets as good results 
as he did formerly when feeding cooked 
beans. However, I believe they are better 
cooked as it seems to me when all factors 
are considered one is fully paid for the 
extra work. 

My method of feeding is-as follows: 
One bushel of potatoes for every two 
bushels of beans is mixed in the feed 
cooker and covered with water. A little 
experience will tell you how much to use. 
I have found that about seven or eight 
fourteen-quart pailfuls are necessary and 
then add a large cupful of salt. Then build 
your fire under the cooker and cook thoroly. 
I generally add about one quart of oats to 
four or five quarts of the above mixture. 
fg makes the beans a little more palat- 
ab 

When the above mixture is fed algng 
with ensilage, mixed alfalfa hay or clover 
hay, very good results can be expected. 
The writer is not in position to say who 
figured out the above method of using 
cooked cull beans for the cows. At any 
rate it has proved itself good for the dairy 
farmer who has cull beans or can get them 
at a reasonable price.—S. H., Mich. 


BUILDING A HERD 


With one purebred Holstein cow, a few 
rades and a good purebred bull, George 
urrell, Jefferson county; Missouri, started 

to build a dairy herd in 1915. During the 
past year his thirteen cows averaged 
11,336 pounds of milk and 412.5 pounds 
of butterfat with an average profit above 
feed cost and pasture amounting to 
$167.24 per cow. 

His best cow produced 16,488 pounds 
of milk and 565.3 pounds of butterfat. 
The herd record is second high for profit 
in the state of Missouri and leads all 
others in Jefferson county by $46.08. 
This does not include the increased value 
of young stock as a result of superior 
records. Only the actual cash value of the 
milk and butterfat sold from the farm 
at wholesale prices is considered. 
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or narrow 
Full coiling 
ire second floor, 
wing room, colamned 


ge 
and inset front entrance. 


iat. 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windo 
aints, hardware, nails, lath sour 
instructions and drawings. Frei: epee 
station. Permanent Homes— NOT yes ABLE, 


to your 
Many styles to choose from. pa Py mill today 
for FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 971. 


The,ALADDIN Co., BAY.N, 
— 











ALLITH-PROUTY 
DOOR HANGERS 
ARE BETTER 


There’s a suitable A-P hanger for 
any of 5, our sliding doors or gates— 
for the house, barn or garage—a 
in every respect—in such a vital 
feature as the pening. for in- 
stance—it’s the best hanger 

If you do not already know this 
from your own experience, your 
hardware dealer will appreciate the 
opportunity tc show you. 


ALLITH-PROUTY CO. 


Danville, Illinois 


F. Megiddo Mission, Rochester, N. Y. 








WHERE DETAILS COUNT IN CASH 
Continued from page 90 


sod. The largest sized plates were used 
in the planter and about one-fourth the 
seed in the box was sudan. On each round 
a handful of sudan is added to each box 
in order to keep it mixed and get it in 
thick enough. A regular pea attachment is 
necessary to get an even stand of both 
corn and sudan. The silage crop is planted 
last in order to favor the sudan as much 
as possible. Otherwise, there is consider- 
able danger of its freezing out. From this 
mixture 250 tons of excellent silage were 
grown on eighteen and one-half acres at 
a cost of $1.80 a ton. Otto does not care 
to have silage run high in corn content for 
milk cows. If they need the grain he pre- 
fers to give it to them as such according 
to their individual needs. 

A careful record was kept of the cost of 
silage this year. The items of expense are 
as follows: 











Filling 
178 man hours at 40c an hour........... $ 71.20 
Cutter, tractor and one man at $3.50aday. 77.00 
SOE ni «hs 4 odo kG 40 eelinds we Bie 9.00 
Cutting 184% acres at $1.75.............. 32.50 
Twine, 120 pounds at 124c............. 15.00 
Total cost of filling............... $204.70 
Cost of Raising 
Rent on land at $10 an acre............. $185.00 
Plowing, 3 days at $6.........ccccccvece 18 .00 
Harrowing, one-half day at $6........... 3.00 
Planting, 144 days at $6................ 9.00 
Seed (sudan), 65 pounds at 17c vere 
Seed (corn), 6 bushels at $1 gir ene kin 6.00 
Cultivating, 2% days at $6.............. 15.00 
I oe ee ee cass Geb 247 .05 
CIS dncocnw ewan obs ds onebeants 204 .70 
pe er ee $451.75 
Yield cue i ahs hada cdi nee 250 tons 
eS rar ee Se k. 


Sweet clover has proved itself a very 

valuable crop for Nebraska farmers, es- 
pecially thosg in territory where bluegrass 
and white clover will not grow. Last 
season Otto pastured four head of horses 
and fifty head of cows and heifers on forty 
acres all summer. Next year he will put 
out twenty acres more. He sows it in the 
spring with three pecks of oats for a nurse 
crop. Pasturing is begun as soon as the 
oats are knee high. If possible, two fields 
should be provided so they can be rotated 
during the season. 

Otto sells cream and therefore has skim- 
milk from twenty-four cows for his pigs. 
His main hoghouse is 56x26 feet and is 
divided down the middle by an alley wide 
enough to drive thru. In this alley the 
little pigs exercise when the weather is 
bad outside. The pens are floored with a 
soft brick underlaid with sand. This has 
given very good service and is easily 
cleaned. 

Two litters of pigs are raised each year. 
The fall litters are sired by a poland-china 
boar and are out of duroe sows. Because 
they are crossbred and very much spotted 
they are all sold.- Spring litters are from 
both a purebred duroc boar and duroc 
sows. Gilts for the following year are 
saved from these litters. The young pigs 
are given milk and shelled corn as soon as 
they will eat. Later, as they grow larger, 
they are fed ground oats and barley. 
Spring pigs are marketed in the shortest 
possible time. This fall forty head are 
running in thirty acres of corn. As soon 
as ears become scarce they will be taken 
out and fed. The fall pigs will be made 
to do the hunting. Fall pigs are fed so 
as to keep growing until spring. Then 
if the market demands light hogs, they 
will go that way. Otherwise they will be 
fed out. 

A flock of standard bred barred ply- 
mouth rocks round out a well-balanced 
farm program. 

In addition to looking after a 200-acre 
farm, Otto further qualifies as a good citi- 
zen by being a member of the rotary club 
in his town. A few minutes on his farm is 
enough to convince you that he looks after 
the details and that the details count in 
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“T’m Building 
for My Boys, Dad” 


You are building for the future when 
you fence with Long-Bell Creosoted Yel- 
low Pine Fence Posts. They'll stand 
firm and strong during your lifetime 
and keep on serving your sons. 


n €L_L 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Fence Posts 


are treated full length with Creosote (Dead Oil 
of Coal Tar) by the pressure-vacuum process, 
making them resistant to decay and fire, First 
cost is practically the only cost. 
Get Money-Saving Facts! Write for 
further information about these posts that save 
money, time and work. Sent Free! 


The Ionc-Rett Lamber Company 


205 R. A. Long Building Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY : 
i iq Wis : 205 R. A. Long Building | 
iit ii \ 1] Kansas City, Mo. | | 
| q } { 3 I want to save money on Fence Posts. Without § 
Ml Hi a obligation to me, please send me Free Descriptive a 
Mh ‘ NW \ ; Literature. t 
l) NWN 
i aN ! AY 8 Name ...... sanuldiasininsdiitiaing cxtvansudiestesmitaadal : : 
Made in Full Round, Sawed a ' 
Halves and Sawed Quarters. | @ Address..... qunsenee sosceuabebatbechicnensioniiaeieinas : 
















, 1 Own oy Farm| |} Please 
My Farm Contains...... Acres 1 Rent My Poni ieee | 
ee ee Te 





Ask Your Retail 
) Lumberman! 

























Just as the reaper 

displaced the scythe 

sodoes modern farm 
use demand 


a salt that is 
Quick dissolving! 


y is ice Of a whole season’s supply of Colonial 
on ally wh, thes! Stiial = ial Farmers Salt. Use it % and be safe. 


= . -s Colonial Special Farmers Salt is always 
Farmers Salt is a soft, porous flake packed x ye wh 70-pound bag. The 
1 


that dissolves instantly and does nenized material makes fine toweling. 
not lump like ordinary salt. Send for “Meat Curing and Butter Making on 
the Farm,” a valuable booklet of information 


Compared with the value of the finished 
peed your salt cost is a small item. Cheap THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Akron, 0. 
salt is a dangerous economy, a single loss Chicago, Ill. Buffalo, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. 


will cost you more than the difference in Pittsburgh, Pa. - - Boston, Mass. 


COLONIAL iinars SALT 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt beats Block Salt for cattle feeding. It is pure, evaporated Salt— 
never causes sore tongues or sore mouths —always insures animals gelling enough. 














































cash. 

















AMERICAN DAIRY FEDERATION 


y HEN the American Dairy federa- 
tion was perfected at Chicago on 
December 6th, the dairy business 
for the first time in its history had an 
agency thru which it might act as a united 
industry. The new organization is the 
result of most careful consideration of 
representatives of nearly every phase of 
the industry and is the outgrowth of sever- 
al conferences started over a year ago. 
Possibly it was within the National Dairy 
association that the idea was first con- 
ceived, at least it was that organization 
that suggested at the 1922 National Dairy 
show and took the initiative in the appoint- 
ment of a plan and scope committee. 
This committee included representatives 
from each of the twenty-three nationally 
organized grou representing various 
phases of the industry such as production 
manufacturing, distribution, supplies an 
equipment, the dairy press, education and 
consumption. When the first meeting 
convened, it was without question the 
most representative and _ all-inclusive 
gathering the trade has ever known. 

These men realized that there was a lack 
of cohesion in the industry. Milk, the 
premier farm product of the United States, 
in which more people are interested than 
in any other one product, had no method 
or agency by or thru which from every 
angle its interests could be discussed, 
protected and promoted. They realized 
that existing agencies were for the most 
part doing their work well insofar as their 
limitations permitted, but there was none 
that could speak for the industry as a 
whole. They realized thatinsome cases there 
was unnecessary overlapping of effort and 
in others lack of concerted action. They 
agreed that some form of national or- 
ganization should be perfected, and they 
set themselves to the task, each with the 
spirit of sacrificing, if necessary, some of 
their own selfish interests that the industry 
as a whole might prosper. 

Is Not a Duplication of Organizations 

And so the American Dairy federation 
was conceived, with the idea that it would 
fill the need all felt for a clearing house 
for all matters and problems within the 
industry. It is not the intention that the 
federation should take over the duties 
of any of the existing organizations, but 
rather thru such coordination much du- 
plication of effort might be averted and 
increased efficiency, both for the benefit 
of those engaged in the industry and the 
consuming public, be effected. 

The objects and purposes of the federa- 
tion as stated in the bylaws are four: 

1. To afford a medium for the inter- 
change of information in regard to the 
problems and activities of its members 
and a general study of the welfare of the 
dairy industry. 

2. To afford a medium for harmonizing 
and stabilizing the relations between the 
various elements of the dairy industry. 

3. To afford a medium thru which the 
different elements of the dairy industry 
may express their united opinions in mat- 
ters of public policy and general welfare. 

t. To afford a medium for concerted 
action. 

lor immediate consideration the new 
organization has in mind an aggressive 
campaign looking toward the elevation of 
the present dairy division of the United 
States department of agriculture to the 
dignity of a bureau, standardization of 
regulatory laws governing production, 


manufacture and distribution of dairy 
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pesca, and aiding in the support of 
uman welfare organizations. This is the 
type of service the new organization will 
make its work, a service that demands 
concerted action and from which all 
branches of the industry will benefit. 

The organization will be governed by 
the usual officers with a board of seven 
directors representing various branches 
of the industry. Honorable Frank O. 
Lowden of Illinois was made president, 
John D. Miller of Pennsylvania, vice- 
president, and J. F. Hollowell of Chicago, 
treasurer. Those selected to represent the 
various lines of endeavor on the board 
are: Production, John D. Miller, Penn- 
sylvania; breed associations, Charles L. 
Hill, Wisconsin; manufacturers of dairy 
products, George L. McKay, Illinois; dis- 
tributors of dairy products, E. M. Bailey, 
Illinois; dairy equipment and supplies, 
Walter L. Cherry, lowa; educational en- 
deavor, M. D. Munn, Minnesota; dairy 
press, E. T. Meredith, Iowa. 

The federation was formed with twenty 
charter member organizations. However, 
membership shall be open to all organiza- 
tions of a national scope and character or 
dealing with national problems relating 
to the dairy industry, their eligibility to be 
determined by a majority vote of the 
federation’s delegates. A secretary will be 
selected by the board and offices opened 
in Chicago. _ 

It is hoped and anticipated that the 
American Dairy federation will be to the 
dairy industry what the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce is to business; the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World is to 





GET THE BEST PRICE 
“The farmer, in selling feeds to 


dairy cows, has a wide choice of 
market: bad, good and very good. 
Few men discriminate close enough 
between these markets. If a wheat 
buyer offers a cent or two a bushel 
more than other buyers he gets 
the wheat; if a wool buyer offers 
half a cent a pound more for our 
wool we sell our wool to him; but 
if one cow returns three dollars 
from a dollar's worth of feed and 
another only two, we scarcely 
notice it at all. Here we have a 
difference of a dollar every time 
t two cows consume a dollar's 
worth of feed. We believe much 
more attention would be given to a 
choice of cows if we would think 
of them as markets for our labor 
and for corn silage, concentrates 
and hay. Here is one place where 
the farmer has the market largely 
under his control.’"—U. S. Dairy 
Division. 











advertising and the American Federation 
of Labor is to labor. Those organizations 
have demonstrated time and again the 
benefit to be derived from concerted action 
thru one head. Those organizations are 
composed of widely*different groups, each 
of which goes its way independently ex- 
cept when there is need for united action, 
and then it has the support of all. The 
dairy federation is, due to its very nature 
and objects, made up in much the same 
way, and it is hoped it will fill its place 
as well as these have filled theirs. 

For a number of years Successful Farm- 
ing has advocated an organization of this 
nature‘for all branches of agriculture. 
In the issue of March, 1917, we proposed a 
national chamber of agriculture wherein 
all existing farmers’ organizations might 
unite and with which future organizations 
might ally themselves, the idea being that 
each could pursue its own course un- 
hampered, and at the same time the com- 
bined strength of all could be called into 
action promptly upon matters affecting 
their common interests. There was muc 





Feb., 1924 


favorable comment on the plan. Again 
the need for such an organization was 
urged in February, 1919, following the war. 
But just as individual farmers have failed 
to get together and present a solid front 
on matters affecting their interests, so 
farmers’ organizations have failed to 
unitedly stand together for or against 
measures of nationwide importance affect- 
ing farmers as a class. 

The dairy interests have set an example 
that agriculture as a whole might well 
afford to follow. In union there is strength, 
and agriculture will not receive its full 
measure of consideration until it presents 
a united front on problems that affect 
the industry as a whcle. 











OLD BUT STILL USEFUL 
In Scioto county, Ohio, there is a Jersey 
cow seventeen years old that holds the 
world’s production championship for cows 


over fourteen years of age, of all breeds. 
At her advanced age she produced 16,008 


»ounds of milk containing 774.9 pounds of 

utterfat. Good care a a strong consti- 
tution as indicated by the large nostril, 
broad muzzle and deep chest, have made 
it possible for this cow to do so well. She 
is owned by Alan Jordan. Her name is 
Namrow, and her picture is shown above. 


WHAT IS A THERM? 

Some authorities on feeding prefer to 
use the term “therm” rather than “car- 
bohydrate” and “fat” to denote the fuel 
or energy value of feeds. The Armsby 
feeding standard is calculated entirely 
on the basis of therms. The term may 
seem a little hard to understand until 
one has briefly reviewed the purposes 
for which the various parts of a feed are 
used in the animal body. 

This is best done by comparing an 
animal with a steam engine. Like the 
engine, an animal requires fuel to pro- 
duce energy and heat, the only differ- 
ence being that the engine consumes 
coal or wood while the animal gets its 
energy and heat from the feed it eats. 
The value of any foodstuff as a fuel for 
the animal depends on the energy it 
will furnish when burned in the animal 


y. 

In order to determine the amount of 
heat a quantity of coal contains, it is 
carefully weighed and burned under a 
closed vessel of water. The rise in 
temperature of the water is then noted 
If the temperature of 1,000 pounds of 
water is raised four degrees Fahrenheit, 
the coal burned has contained one therm 
of heat. Tests of hard coal show that 
100 pounds contain 358.3 therms of heat. 
In similar tests 100 pounds of timothy 
hay developed 175.1 therms; cornmeal, 


170.9 therms; linseed oilmeal 196.7 
therms. Such tests show total energy. 


There are certain losses during digestion 
which reduce the amount considerably 
that is actually available for an animal 
to use after digestion. 

In specially constructed stalls cattle 
have been fed and a careful record made 
of the losses occurring during the diges- 
tion of different feeds. By this method 
the net energy obtained from various 
feeds by the animal for bodily uses was 
determined. Similar tests have been 
made to determine the therms required 
for fattening, milk production, etc. 
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These Rewards Given 





Send Coupon For Easy Plan and Pencil 


Just think how much fun you can _ have Rewards are shipped prepaid and they are guaranteed 
with one or more of these splendid rewards—the Camera to reach you in first class condition 
or the Rifles for outdoor trips, the Rabbits for profit, the Fill out the coupon at bottom of the page, check the 
Carrom Board for stormy days and evenings, and this reward you want and mail rromptly. Enclose a 2- 
splendid Fountain Pen to write your letters. cent for postage and we'll nad you the splendid Clutch 


We have an easy easy plan that will help youtoget the Pencil free for promptness. This pencil is always sharp 
reward you choose without spending any of your own has a good eraser, isattractive in appearance, has a metal 
money. It will only take a few hours of your spare time clip and is light in weight. Fill out the coupon now 
and we know you will be more than pleased. while you’re thinking about it. 


New Zealand 

> Here's a 

Rabbits splendid 

nis is the finest Pen we have ever New and Rabbits. This 

Lever-Filling Fountain Pen offered. The point is 14K solid is a very interesting and pro- 
gold, iridium tipped, Barrel is made of the best Para rubber. It will write smoothly and fitable nee. Ba Se Bret ir of this 

will give you the greatest satisfaction. It has the Levr self-filling device that is used only pete p= mm bite. to get a@ pair of this famous 


on the best grade of pens. 
Send the coupon now for complete details of our offer. 


Hamilton Hawkeye Roll- 
Hunting Rifle Film Camera 


: : , : This Camera is easy to oper- 

The Hamilton is a 22-calibre, ate and produces excellent 
accurate, hard shooting rifle. it pictures. Takes pictures 
ig chambered for 22 long or 2:/x3% inches, Six exposures 
short rim cartridges. Barrel is without reloading. Uses stand- 
bronzed, rifled with great care, ard film cartridges which may 
making it unusually strong, be loaded and unloaded in full 





Send coupon below for details of our offer 


















durable and accurate. daylight. 
Mail the coupon below for Use the coupon below for 
details of our rifle offer. complete details of our offer. 


Daisy Air Rifle 


Shoots 1000 times without reloading. Lever ac- 
tion, round tapering barrel, nickled and polished, 
automatic shot retainer, walnut stock, full finish. 
One of the best air rifles made. Accurate and power- 
ful. Any boy would be delighted with one. 

Use the coupon below for complete details of offer 


Carrom and Crokinole Board 


This board is a dandy. 
Twenty-nine inches square 
and fitted with the famous 
round corner white maple 
rim. 71 pieces of equipment 
are included so that you can 
play a total of fifty-seven 
different games. The entire 
family will enjoy this outfit. 





Coupon below will bring 
you full details of our 
Carrom Board offer. 
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I\MAIL THIS COUPON NOW | Promptness 


Successful Farming, 114 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 








Dear Sir:—I am interested in earning the reward checked 
below. Please send me at once the complete details about your Bf you axe scaly intesgned dnd weet $e cove one of 
liberal offer. I enclose 2c stamp to cover postage and mailing more of the attractive rewards shown on this page, 


. i check in the coupon the article you want. Fill in 
charges on the Clutch Pencil. your name and address and mail to us. Send the 


' 
: pes me 
a ; inole Board coupon promply and we will send you this beautiful 
| me Hawkeye Roll Film 7 era(_] Ca —- and Crokine always sharp clutch pencil as a reward for pocnae 
[] Hamilton Hunting Rifle [ Self-Filling Fountain Pen 


action. But don’t send coupon unless you are really 
. ° . : . interested. Only one person in each family may re- 
LJ 1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle CJ New Zealand Rabbits | ceive a pencil. Pencil will not be sent to anyone who re- 


ceived a free gift offeredin our recent advertisements. 


Offer not good to boys and girls in large cities. 








Name R. F. D. 
P.0 eee ab! Oils: wo! FP Successful Farming 
RAIS T=: ‘ a ee ee | 214 Success Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


as he is \o-day 


Are You Ready 
for the Ash-Heap? || 


Do you realize what it means to neglect J} 
your body! Do you know that you will 
clog up with waste matter and deaden 
your life just as ashes do in a furnace ! 
Are you going to drag yourself through 
a life of misery and be ready for the 
undertaker when you should really be 
only starting to enjoy life! Come on and 
brace up Take a good hold of yourself §| 
and shake these cobwebs out of your §} 
brain Give me a chance at that weak jf} 
backbone of yours and let me put a pair 
of man sized arms into those narrow 
shoulders. 


The Muscle Builder 


I am a builder of muscle—internal as 
well as external I claim and can prove 
that by proper exercise you can even 
build muscle in and around your heart 
and every vital organ The kind that 
shoots a thrill through your veins and 
reaches every crevice of your body. I 
add years to your life, and oh boy! what 
a kick you get out of every day you live. 
And talk about big, brawny arms and 


legs, or broad backs and husky chests— 
ust take a look through this winter's 
opies of Physical Culture Magazine and 
see for yourself. You will see a few pic 
tures of my pupils there—living examples 


of the Earle Liederman system—doctors, 
lawyers, business men, but every last one 
of them good enough to pose as profes- 
sional strong men Some are in better 
shape than men who are now acting as 
instructors to others, 


Pep Up 

What rt you going to do about it? 
D t t idle and wish for strength. That 
; bring it Come on and get 
y n t have it, and I'm going 
you I don’t promise it, I 
e« You don't take any chance 
L me come on and make me prove it, 

Send for My New 64-page Book 


“MUSC ULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It contains forty-three full page photo 
grap of myself and some of the many 
prize winning pupils I have trained Some 
‘ ' é e to me as pitiful weaklings; 
impilo: ge me to help them. Look them 
over ! 1 you will marvel at their 
prese hy sues. This book will prove 
an impet nd a real inspiration to you, 
It will tl | you through and through. 
All l c ten cents to cover the cost 
of ¢ and mailing and it is yours 
to kee his will not obligate you at 

fe he sake of your future health 
nd happiness, do not put it off. Send 
lay—right now, before you turn this 

a 

EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1202 305 Broadway, New York 





ee et et et 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1202, —_ broadway, New York City 


Ih we herewith 10 centsfor which 
i ‘ ‘ i e, without pay opments nh on my 
part w ‘ : fyourla book,**‘ Muscular 
Developmen Piease write or oaied plainly.) 
Name 
Addre 
City State 
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TO BALANCE A DAIRY RATION 


Continued from page 96 


The amount will likely be in the vicinity 
of thirty pounds of silage and twelve 
pounds of hay. A legume hay should be 
available, and there is none better than 
a good grade of alfalfa. Table II] shows 
the nutrient value of the common feeds. 
First defermine the nutrients in the 
thirty pounds of silage and twelve pounds 
of alfalfa hay and then select concentrates 
to represent the high, medium, and low 
groups so as to furnish the right propor- 
tion of protein and energy in the entire 
ration. The following ration almost 
exactly meets the requirements of these 
cows and is well balanced: 


Amount Digesti- 
of ble 7 rue Net 


Kind of Feed Feed Pestalin i ray 
Pounds Pounds Therms 

Silage 30 180 4.77 
Alfalfa hay . 2 .852 4.10 
Corn ‘ 280 3.57 
Bran 2 216 1.06 
Cottonseed meal 1 354 04 
Total ee ee 1.882 14.44 


If such a ration were adopted, the grain 
would be mixed in the proportion of 400 
pounds of ground or cracked corn, 200 
pounds of wheat bran, and 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal. This mixture could well 
be fed to the average cows in this herd 


|at the rate of seven or eight pounds each 


daily. Since the roughage fed to all the 


| cows will be fairly uniform, it will simplify 
|the balancing of a ration to consider the 


nutrients in the roughage and those in the 
concentrates separately. The roughages 


| here specified furnish 1.032 pounds digesti- 


ble true protein and 8.87 therms net 
energy. Seven pounds of this particular 


| grain mixture furnish 0.850 pound di- 


gestible true protein and 5.57 therms net 
energy; and each pound of the grain mix- 
ture contains 0.121 pound digestible true 
protein and 0.80 therm net energy. 

A few general suggestions for feeding 
dairy cows might be mentioned at this 
point: (1) A cow should be fed all the 
roughage she will readily consume. Al- 
falfa or other legume hay with silage is a 
combination which is hard to beat for 
winter feeding. (2) If the milk is rich in 
fat, feed one pound of grain mixture for 
every three pounds of milk produced. 
If it is low in fat content, one pound of 
grain for every four pounds of milk pro- 
duced will be sufficient. (3) If a cow is fed 
on the basis of one pound of grain mixture 
each day for every pound of butterfat pro- 
duced in a week, her needs will be well 


| cared for. (This rule may be used instead 


of No. 2 if desired.) (4) Feed regularly and 
with definite order with reference to milk- 
ing. (5) Know the likes and dislikes of your 
cow and feed accordingly. Individual 
feeding will pay big dividends. (6) Feed 
so that the cows will not gain or lose ap- 
preciably in weight during the main part 
of the lactation period. (7) An abundance 
of good, clean, drinking water is essential. 
It will be time and effort well spent if 
arrangements are made to take the chill 
from the water for producing cows. 

In the balanced ration given it would be 
a good plan, if linseed meal can be secured, 
to substitute it in place of half the cotton- 
seed meal. Hominy feed may be substi- 
tuted for corn, and many other substitu- 
tions may be made. When cows are being 
pushed for high production records, the 
ution is frequently made to include a wide 


| variety of feeds. 


One of the d: airy herds owned by a large 
state university in the Middle West is 


| giving good results with a grain mixture of 
| 800 pounds of ground corn, 400 pounds of 


T has all the qualities that have made 

it the leader for twenty-five years— 

with many new features. These will be 
a revelation to you, especially the 


Steel Construction 


This makes for light weight, sturdiness, 
durability and freedom from trouble. 
And the new low price is especially 
interesting. 

The name and the guarantee protect 
you. If your dealer hasn’t the New 
Idea write at once for full details. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 
Coldwater, Ohio 


Makers of New Idea ‘ransplanters 

















Water Bowls 


Guaranteed to 
pay for them- 
selves = — 

ger A 
checks ~ 
water when- 





roe cows want 

GALVANIZED t means more 

STEEL Te a 
labor. 


The ONLY unbreakable bowls; 
made of HEAVILY GALVANIZED, RUST- 
PROOF pressed steel, only half the weight 
of cast iron bowls. You can nest and 
carry out to clean a dozen Hudson bowls 
at once. Patented, no other has these 
many advantages. SECURELY ATTACH- 
ED, cows cannot knock them off. 
Cast iron bowls furnished if you prefer 
them. 
Plan on using HUDSON Barn Equipment 
and ventilation for your barn. 
Ask about our FREE BARN PLANNING 
SERVICE. Our Engineering Department 
is eager to help if you build or remodel. 
Ask your NOME- WN HUDSON DEALER 


or write us. 





— HUDSON MFG.CO.— 


Dept. 4335 Minneapolis, Minn. 





Try this mixer 












sold. Order now or ask for catalog. 
Eastern Seed Co., Dept. P. 





EVEREADY 







er 
NEW HAVEN WATCH -BASE BALL OUTFIT 
YJhoice of 50 practical girls, 
boys and household premi- 
ums for selling only 30 pack- 
ets of EASTERN seeds at 
10¢ per packet. Liberal 
eash Commissions. Send no 
money. We trust you until 
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ground oats, 400 pounds of wheat bran, 
200 pounds of linseed meal, 200 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, 200 pounds of — 
feed, 25 pounds "of germ oilmeal, and 30 
pounds of salt, fed with alfalfa hay and 
silage. Salt should always be fed liberally 


to dairy cows. It may be mixed with the 
grain or fed separately. There are many | 
advantages in feeding it as a part of the| 
grain mixture. 
While every cow should be fed indi- 
vidually according to her production, it is 
not advisable to weigh out for her each 
day the amount of each ingredient speci- 
fied, but the grain mixture adopted can 
to better advantage be prepared in larger 
quantities and the mixture then fed on the 
basis of the production of the cow and 
according to some one of the rules or sug- 
gestions for feeding already given. 
Production can be secured when timo- 
thy hay is used, but timothy is not palata- 
ble, it is very low in protein, and it usually 
makes the ration far more expensive than 
is necessary. The costs of the compared 
rations at the beginning of this article and 
the cost per pound of milk produced when 
they are used are calculated on the basis 
of the following estimated costs of the 
feeds included: Alfalfa hay $30 per ton, 
wheat bran $34 per ton, corn 90 cents per 
bushel, cottonseed meal $60 per ton, silage 
$7 per ton, and timothy hay $25 per ton. 
Spring conditions are ideal from the 
standpoint of dairy feeding. Pasture 
grass is almdst a balanced ration, but it 
is not sufficient for a heavy producing 
cow, because of her inability to consume 
sufficient nutrients in fresh grass. Further- 
more, pasture grass contains a liberal sup- 
ply of minerals. It is succulent, bulky, and 
palatable, and the cost is low. There are 
undoubtedly other physiological benefits 
derived by the cow running on pasture. 
Success is most likely to come to the dairy 
farmer who most closely imitates summer 
feeding in the winter months. Silage is a 
very important feed for the dairy farmer. 
It furnishes the best winter substitute for 
nee conditions. If you do not have 
sup of silage this winter, now is a 
splendid time to make plans for building 
a silo in the spring and fo or planting crops 
to fill it. 


TABLE I 
Daily Maintenance Requirements 
Digestible True 


Weight of : Net Energy 
Protein 
Cow Pounds Therms 
800 A431 5.17 
1,000 .500 6.00 
1,200 565 6.78 
1,400 .626 7.51 


Condensed spose, my eanenrs Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin No. 


TABLE Il 
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Duplicates Its American 
Suanits in England 


R. Leslie Hobbs of Steventon, Berkshire, England, bought 

his first Twin City Tractor at the Lincoln National Trials, Septem- 
ber 1920. He chose the Twin City from among 14 English makes, 1 Bwiss, 
1 Canadian, and 10 other American made tractors. 


The performance of Mr. Hobbs’ first Twin City 12-20 sold him 8 more, 
and at present he has a fleet of 9 Twin City Tractors,—further proof of 
~- outstanding success of the Twin City’s actual performance, year 
after year. 


Let the long and unexcelled record of Twin City Tractors, bothat home and 
abroad, be your guide! Three sizes, 12-20, 20-35, 40-65,—that 
fill every tractor need on the farm. Also Twin City All-Steel 
Threshers in 4 sizes, and Trucks in 2 sizes. Twin City 
machines will be profit-makers on your farm. Send the 
coupon today for catalogs giving complete details. 

















BRANCH HOUSES: Denver, Colo.—Des Moines Pl ga 
N. D.—Great Falls, Mont.—Kansas City, Mo tte. Rene 
Peoria, Ill.—Salt Lake City, Utah—Spokane, Wash.—Wichita, Kan. 


DISTRIBUTORS— 


Baskerville & Dahl Co., Watertown, 8S. D.; Moline-George 
Co., Dallas, Houston, and Amarillo, Texas; Crawley, La.z 
Hancock Buick Co., Findlay, Ohio; Shannahan & 





















Daily my meme Above Maintenance for 
Every Pound of Milk Produced 


Digestible True Net 
Pet im Milk” Protein nergy 
Pounds Therms 
3.0 043 21 
3.5 045 24 
4.0 049 .27 
5.0 055 .32 
6.0 061 .36 


Condensed from Pennsylvania [Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin No. 143. 


TABLE Ill 
Average Pounds Digestible True Protein and 
Therms Net Energy in Each Pound of Feed 


Diges- 
"1 tible Net 
Feed True Energy 
Protein 
Roughages: Pounds Therms 
Aifalfa hay , dea 071 .342 
Corn fodder (dry)... .023 .439 
Corn silage....... .006 .159 
Corn stover .016 .316 
Mixed hay (tim. and clo.) . 036 .409 
Oat straw ; .008 .348 
Red clover hay... . 049 .387 
Timothy hay. . .022 .430 
Concentrates: 

Corn grain... Tee .892 
Corn and cobmeal... i .057 .758 
Cottonseed meal (choice)..... .354 .935 
Gluten feed swieghe wah occ. ae .807 
Linseed meal J. agen oh. . 889 
Oats. Re. ES > .087 .676 
Soybeans Se .813 
Wheat bran. . .108 -530 
Wheat middlings (standard). .120 .591 


Condensed from complete table ita mt 
vania Experiment Station Bulletin No. 143. 





Wrightson Hardware Co., aston, 'Md.; Southern TWIN 
Machinery Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dulm & Dunbar, CITY Co., 
speenia, Ariz.; "F. G. Batchellor & ‘©., Geneseo, Dept. SF,-1 
Y. Cousins Tractor Co., Hanford, Cal.; A. Minneapolis, 

Birdell Clemens, Washington, Pa Mian 

Canada: agunengee Steel & Machinery Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.—Regina, Sask.— <. me Be din 
, Alta: Tractors and All-Steel Thresh- 












Are YouGoing to Move? 


If you are going to move within thirty days, or if you have movedgrecently without 
having asked us to change your address on our subscription list, please advise us at 
once so you will not mie — copies of Successful Farming. Please be sure to give 
both your old and new ad iP your new home is on a Rural Route, be sure to 
give the Rural Route = 


(For Cuaieitehen Use the Coupon Below) 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
I am going to move; please change my address from 
Old Address 


P.O acai R.F.D. State 


to New Address 











P.O R.F.D State 








My name is 
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did eight years ago, min- 
ers who receive fully 
twice as much, and rail- 
road employees who are in 
the same category. 

Altho painfully realizing this discrep- 
ancy in the income of city laborers and 
their income, the farmers appreciate that 
the gainful employment of the forty mil- 
lion people whose wages make up a large 
part of our buying power is a very impor- 
tant item in the nation’s prosperity. That 
is the main reason why they do not join 
with certain employers who seek, thru 
opening wide the immigration gates, to 
obtain cheap labor for themselves. The 
farmers also figure that a few employers 
cannot obtain cheap labor without there 
being a surplus generally, and that means 
lower wages and reduced purchasing power 
and possibly idleness. 

Europe Ready to Flood Us 


It is difficult, however, to consider im- 
migration laws without a study of the 
world conditions, for they determine, to a 
considerable extent, whether allotted 
quotas will be filled or whether there will 
actually be an exodus of labor from this 
country in excess of the immigrants that 
come in. The unhappy conditions now 
prevailing in much of Europe make for 
an emigration wave that is comparable to 
some of the great population movements 
of the past which took the form of racial 
invasions. 

Take England and Scotland. For many 
years now, in fact since the beginning of 
the World War in 1914, Britain has been 
a land of sorrow and despondency. 
Temporary elation of victory was followed 
by general disillusionment as to the re- 
sults of the war. Then came a grinding 
period of stagnant business and unem- 
ployment that still prevails. There are, 
and long have been, 2,500,000 persons out 
of employment in England. At the same 
time the burden of taxation is such as no 
country has ever borne before. In some 
instances the income tax amounts to 
30 or 40 percent of the individual’s earn- 
ings. 

England's Distressing Labor Problem 

There is a widespread pessimistic feel- 
ing in England that Britain’s day of great- 
ness has passed and that the scepter of 
industrial and commercial power is passing 
from her grasp never to return. There is 
growing conviction that England will 
never be able to regain a volume of trade 
that can give employment to her present 
population. In other words, there is a 
deep feeling that her population has out- 
grown the possible outside world demand 
for its surplus production. 

According to this point of view, Britain 
obtained a start of about fifty years in the 
industrial age. The division of labor and 
mass production were first developed 
there. Cheap goods in enormous volumes 
were produced and a ready market found 
for them all over the world almost with- 
out competition. Under these conditions 
every child was an asset and the population 
grew with great rapidity. But now the 
countries that were formerly Britain’s 
market have become her competitorsin their 
home markets, in her colonies, in the un- 
developed regions of the world, and even 
in the tight little island itself. 

Thus she finds herself now with a popu- 


lation multiplied to meet a demand for 
manufactured goods which is now largely 
supplied from other quarters. Some au- 
thorities hold, in consequence, that Great 
Britain now has about 10,000,000 people 
more than she can find work for. If this 


be true, the only outcome is the checking 
of the birth rate, which will probably fol- 
low naturally; and, immediately, the 
exportation of some millions of laborers 
for whose products there is no longer a 
market, or reduction of the population by 
slow starvation. 

Under there is un- 


these conditions 


di ibtedly HY widespre ad feeling of despair 


THE IMMIGRATION SITUATION 


Continued from page 7 


in England and an eager desire to emigrate 
and get away from a hopeless situation. 
The exodus that is actually going on at 
present is of a most alarming nature to 
the more optimistic who hope that in the 
end England as always will muddle thru. 
Those who can emigrate are naturally 
those that thru thrift or superior ability 
have a little capital with which to pay the 
expenses of their voyage and to start them 
in a new life in some other country. The 
steerage departments; of all passenger 
ships bound for America are filled with 
the very cream of the skilled workers of 
England. More British people are going 
to the United States than to all the British 
colonies combined. The British immigra- 
tion quota was exceeded in the first ten 
mé@nths of last year and will be exhausted 
earlier this year. The flight of the best 
workers has been compared to what hap- 
pened to France when religious persecu- 
tion forced large numbers of the Hugue- 
nots into permanent exile. France suffers 
today from the loss of a large percentage 
of her best population 300 years ago. The 
loss England now experiences will 
suffered for generations if England does 
come back. 
Germans Ready to Emigrate 

Germany, more than England, is today 
a land of human misery and unrelieved 
gloom. This applies more particularly to 
Germany’s skilled industrial workers who 
see no prospect of steady and remunerative 
employment for years to come. Their one 
thought is to get out of their native land 
as soon as possible, and America is the 
goal of almost all of them. The German 
emigration to the United States is now 
capable of mounting into figures which 
are without parallel in the last forty years. 
The German quota is relatively large but 
it will be far too small to meet the require- 
ments of emigration this year. 

There is a large and increasing influx 
of people from the Scandinavian countries. 

The urge to get out of Russia (and of 
millions of Russians in exile thruout 
Europe as a result of the chaotic condi- 
tions that have so long prevailed in Russia 
to settle down) is causing the surpassin 
of the Russian quota. The misery an 
national humiliation of Hungary and 
Austria produce a similar urge in that 
region. The new states that have been 
erected in central and eastern Europe have 
resulted in the enforced expatriation of 
millions of people who now have no other 
thought than to get away from the old 
homes and to begin life anew. In most of 
those countries there is an almost univer- 
sal desire among the Jewish ag 
to move to America. On the whole the 
rural population find a better outlook at 
home than formerly and they do not con- 
tribute much immigration tendency. 

If there were no restriction of immigra- 
tion at present it is likely that the influx 
of new people into the United States from 
Europe during the next few years would be 

reater than at any previous period in the 
Einery of the country. This tendency is 
accentuated by the fact that on the whole 
America is prosperous and happy while 
most of Europe is stagnant, unhappy and 
hopeless. 

More Contentment in Southern Europe 

It should be noted, however, that there 
is a phase of the situation which should 
be most pleasing to America. On the 
whole there is less of a desire now in 
southern and southeastern Europe to emi- 
grate than at any previous period. Italy 
is an exception, but the Balkans and the 
regions represented by the new nations of 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, Rumania, 
Turkey and the Balkans generally have 
undergone social and economic revolutions 
as a result of the war which make them 
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more attractive to their 

pulations than they 
ormerly were. So, in a 
broad way of speaking, 
the great emigration urge 
of Europe to day is from northwestern 
Europe; and by northwestern Europe I 
mean roughly France, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Scan- 
dinavia and the British Isles. 

This is the region of Europe that is 
primarily of the same basic racial stock 
as the original human stock of America. 
These people are literate, modernized, 
readily assimilable and tend to reinforce 
and invigorate the native stock. In mod- 
erate numbers their coming is undoubted- 
ly a distinct gain to the United States as a 
whole. France, Belgium and Holland are 
in a rather prosperous and contented con- 
dition and there is very little emigration 
from them. Under the rigid quota law 
there could not be from there as much as 
is desirable. On the other hand, the north- 
western European countries whose popu- 
lations are eager to emigrate are restricted 
by the limitation of the quotas imposed by 
the present immigration law. 

Now Is Opportune Time 

The present restlessness in Europe may 
pass away in the next few years, if wisdom 
prevails in world affairs, and the eager 
desire of so many people in northwestern 
Europe to emigrate to the United States 
may die down. This may be coincidental 
with a new longing of the southern and 
southeastern peoples of Europe to come 
to the United States. The present, there- 
fore, seems to be a peculiarly propitious 
time for us to exercise some selective pro- 
cess in regard to immigration regulation 
rather than to leave it wholly to a quota 
basis, unless the quota can so estab- 
lished as to meet the present situation. 
This might be accomplished in a rough 
way by going back to the census of 1890, 
as has been suggested, when the foreign- 
born population of the United States was 
overwhelmingly from northwestern Eu- 
rope. It has been stated that if the quota 
ratio was made five percent on the census 
of 1890 only 22,000 people from southern 
and southeastern Europe would be eligible 
annually for admission to the United 
States. Certainly, if the number of foreign- 
born in this country is to be used as the 
basis of determining the number by 
countries that are to be permitted to enter, 
the census of 1890 should be used. 

Character of Immigrants Changed 

For the last three hundred years Europe 
has been answering the urge to populate 
the new lands in the West. For more than 
two and a half centuries the people came 
from the north and west of Europe. They 
were composed mostly of the Nordic 
race from England, Scotland and Ireland. 
Up until 1880 many also arrived from 
Germany and Scandinavia. Since that 
date southern Italy, Poland, Hungary, 
Russia and the Balkan states have sent 
ever-increasing quotas. Just prior to the 
beginning of the late war most of the im- 
migration was coming from these coun- 
tries. In 1914, only 220,000 out of a total 
of 683,000 immigrants came from the 
northern and western countries. During 
the last quarter of a century the majority 
of the immigrants have been from Italian 
and Slavic stock. 

This change in the character and nation- 
ality of our immigrants is recognized in the 

roposal to change the basis of determin- 
ing the quotas to be admitted from the 
census of foreign-born here in 1910 to that 
of 1890, and the farmer probably will be 
found occupying the middle ground be- 
tween the industrial group, which would 
greatly increase thenumber of immigrants, 
and organized and unorganized labor, 
which wishes it curtailed. 


Apples for every day in the year may be 
had from a couple dozen trees, most of 
which should be winter varieties. 
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e NewES SEX 


Built by Hudson under Hudson Patents 








A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You 


Essex closed car comforts now cost $170 less than ever 
before. Also with this lower price is an even more 
attractive Coach body and a six cylinder motor built on 
the principle of the famous Hudson Super-Six. 


It continues Essex qualities of economy and reliability, 
known to 135,000 owners, It adds a smoothness of 
performance which heretofore was exclusively Hudson’s. 
Both cars are alike in all details that count for long 
satisfactory service at small operating cost. 


You will like the new Essex in the nimble ease ot its 
operation. Gears shift quietly. Steering is like guiding 
a bicycle, and care of the car calls for little more than 
keeping it lubricated. That, for the most part, is done 
with an oil can. 


The chassis design lowers the center of gravity, giving 
greater comfort and safety, at all speeds, on all roads. 
You will be interested in seeing how this is accomplished. 


Greater fuel economy is obtained. The car is lighter, 
longer and roomier. You will agree that from the stand- 
point of appearance, delightful performance, cost and 
reliability, the new Essex provides ideal transportation. 


‘The 
Coach 


975 9 


Touring Model - $850 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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Mr. and Mrs. Fisher in front of their main laying house 


WHY FARM POULTRY PAYS WELL 


A Thousand Hens Equal to a Quarter Section 


By ALSON SECOR 


AST summer while driving across Poweshiek county, Iowa, 
| i turned in at a farm gate under big maples. U sual sight: 

Big trees by the road, big, modern farmhouse at the nght 
as you enter, big red barn at the left far enough from the house 
to be safe in ease of fire. Red garage in front of you. To the 
right and a little +% of the garage a collection of poultry 
houses. That’s the J. W. Fisher farm of 120 acres—just such 
a farm as you'd find in hundreds of places. Nothing fancy or 
elaborate about the buildings, which fact makes the foundation 
for a good story. 

















“T can make more off 1000 hens than I can from 160 acres,” 
ays Fisher @ 
You see, when I go to a place and find an elaborate layout of 


buildings and equipment I want to know right away if it was 
all built out of profits or is it a farm with an outside income or 
an inheritance—a rich man’s plaything. If so, it is not a good 
story for Successful Farming. However, rest assured that | 
am introducing you to a “‘dirt farmer” who has*gradually built 
up around him these holdings. He has some fine polled angus, 
somé eight or more milk cows, all tuberculin tested and ac- 
credited; the usual herd of hogs for a farm of that size: some 
milk goats; a few sheep and some chickens—yes, some chickens! 
[ landed at the Fisher farm in the midst of haying but I found 
that I was welcome to all the information I could get that might 
be of use to other farmers with poultry. “I can make more off 
a thousand hens than off a hundred and sixty acres of land 


cockerels and culls from the old flock go to the Chieago market. 
By sending them to Chicago, he has made nine and a half cents 
a pound over the local price. His eggs go to the New York mar- 
ket direct from the farm. A big thing is to know how and where 
to get the extra pennies for stuff sold. Some stuff he sells at 
home when there is no great margin at the eastern markets 
over loc 1 markets. 

“Do you sell baby chicks?” I asked. “Oh yes, I sell quite a 
few. Will go into that more in the future. I’ve got to increase 
my cap ity before I ean expand much more. I need new build- 
ings. I’ve kept too many hens the last year. Must cut down the 
flock ’ » about 600 so I need not crowd it.” 

Mr. Fisher has one semi-monitor laying house 48x24 feet, 
and another 32x24 feet. There are three colony brooder houses 
10x12 out in the orchard. They are heated in season by regular 
brooder stoves. Each one will house about 500 chicks. He has 
four incubators which hatched 1,839 chicks in two hatches last 
spring. The eggs run about eighty-five percent fertile and he 
gets about seventy-five percent hatch of ferti.e eggs. He keeps 
forty-two cock birds. 











One of Fisher’s brooder houses 


All the poultry gets sour skimmilk which he has from his 
own cows. No better use can be found for skimmilk than for 
poultry—growing chicks and laying hens. They consumed 
1,920 pounds in June. He charges them forty cents per hundred 
pounds for it. He feeds a mixture of bran, corn, oats, shorts 








under present conditions,” said Mr. and tankage to the mature birds. The 

Fisher. At present he has only about 500 chicks get dried buttermilk. oat flour, bran, 

laying hens, but he has only 120 acres of Roost cornmeal, bonemeal, and charcoal. 

land, so he is able to judge what he could : I want to tell you «ae his dry mash 

do with a thousand hens as against the Dropping Board chick feeder. He makes shallow, wooden 
-—— —— . - trays three inches deep. He puts his dry 


income from a quarter-section. 

I found Fisher full of facts about farm 
poultry. Quite often, most generally in 
fact, the wife or daughter becomes the 
poultry specialist on the farm, but not 
so here. Mr. Fisher started out eight years 
ago with fifty white leghorn hens. He has 
gradually built up the flock as he learned 





how to care for it. Sure, he made costly 

mistakes at first, and makes some mis- 

takes even yet, for he does not know it te ee 
all—nobody but a fool does—but he has on 


got the flock on a paying basis now. 

This last spring he hatched about 1,000 
chicks for home use. Out of these, which 
run about fifty-fifty as to sex, he will save 
some 400 or 500 pullets for laying. The 





Nests. under roost 


Plan shows position of nests 
box is attached to posts in the middle of 
the house 


chick mash in them, then lays pieces of 
coarse sand screen over to prevent the 
chicks from scratching the feed out. They 
eat thru the screen. 

The old birds eat out of a different kind 
of container. Fisher takes six-inch fence 
boards and makes a flat bottomed trough 
which is put up six inches from the floor 
and is nailed to posts. To keep the birds 
out, he makes a Jed roof over the box and 
hinges it at the top. This roof is two anda 








Feed Box _'|2f inches above the feed trough. The 
Pa birds stick their heads thru the opening 
The feed to eat the dry mash. They cannot throw 


feed out or befoul it in any way. It is not 
a self-feeder. He has to (Cont, on p. 117 








H. H. JOHNSON 


Poultry raisers who make the most money own a good incubator. 
A good incubator gives you early hatches which mean early 


argument about that. 
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Say “Get Old 
Trusty for Profits’’ 


There’s no 


broilers and fries to sell at high- prices in the spring and summer and more good 
laying pullets for winter. For example, two or three hatches now with Old Trusty 


mean $500 to $600 worth of poultry next summer. 


Can you think of a quicker, 


easier way to make money? 





Poultry Profits Built 
This Beautiful Home 

Mrs. Schneider, LaPlata, 
Mo., used the money she made 
from her chickens to build this 
beautiful two-story home. Mrs. 
Schneider raises market poultry 
—about 3,000 chickens last 

ar. She five Old Trusty 

ncubators—has used one for 
more than fifteen years. Wi 
Old Trusty, Mrs. Schneider has 
been able to secure early hatches 
of strong, lively, healthy chicks 
and big, early hatches, you 
know, are the most profitable 
because your broilers are ready 
to market in the spring when 
the best prices are paid. 

Old Trusty always means big 
hatches of strong, lively, healthy 
chicks. For a big.income this 

year, keep the hens a lay- 
ing and Ict Old Trusty 
do the hatching. 


Right now yee should be making your preparations. 
Don't let another summer and winter catch you without a 
flock of good fall and winter-laying pullets and some nice 
broilers to market in the spring when best prices are paid. 


Good prices will again be paid for eggs next fall. Make your hatches 
so that you will have puilets ready to start laying about October. 


Special Offer for Successful Farming 
Readers—Write Today 


Many thousands of Successful Farming Readers are already owners 
of Johnson-made machines. Thousands more heard of us and have it 
in mind to write us. Each year I make a special offer to Successful 
Farming Readers. Let me send you the full particulars, also a copy of 
the most helpful catalog we ever published on profitable poultry farming. 


It’s more thanacatalog! It'sa catalog and poultry book combined 
with 64 big 9x12 size pages of money-making poultry ideas. This 
book will not mislead you with fancy theories ut deals with prac- 
tical poultry raising as ninety-nine farmers out of a hundred must 
raise it to make money. : 

Here are some of the subjects it covers: Tells you how to pick 
the money-makers in a flock of pullets—how to save chicks and big 
hatches—how to make hens lay in winter—how best to preserve 
eggs—how to make an inexpensive poultry house and other valuable 
poultry facts from our 31 years’ experience that will help you to build 
up a big, profitable poultry business. I am glad to send you this 
book free because it also gives me opportunity to tell you 


Why You Will Like Old Trusty 


Only the right idea in construction, design and workmanship could 
satisfy more than the million users of Old Trusty. People are 
anxious to save money, it is true, but only permanent satisfaction can 


Old Trusty is} 
made in several 
handy home sizes. f 
There is a size to } 
fit your needs. 
Quick shipment 
from Clay Center, 

le ka or from 
our warehouses, 


at St. Joseph, Mo. 
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result when they save money and at the same time 
get better quality. What we save by building Old 
Trusty in a small town where manufacturing costs 
are the minimum, you get in quality of materials, 
workmanship and construction a eervice that 
means permanent satisfaction and aiso a saving 
you will appreciate. 


Note these worth-while features! Pure 
copper hot-water heating system which warms 
every side and corner of the egg chamber evenly 
and surely, and holds heat steady, day and night, 
while the hatch isin progress. Snugly-built case, 
made out of clear California Redwood, covered 
then with thick insulation and covered again with 
galvanized metal. Convenient big oil tank, which 
slides in under the bottom of the machine, and 
holds enough fuel to save filling and refilling so 
often. Handy thermometer holder on the inside 
of the door—alwaysin view the minute you open 
the door, and many other conveniences that mean 
a big saving in time and labor. 


Pays for Itself From Profits 
of First Hatch 


Ofd Trusty is a money-maker. It is so well 
constructed and so perfectly built that 
big hatches are a certainty. Even if you 
never saw an incubator before you can 
get bi hatches of strong, healthy 
chicks with Old Trusty right from 
the start. I hope that you will 
send for my new catalog tonight. , 


¢ 
¢ 


Don’t Wish — Don't Wait —Act Today 


I do not want you to send a penny—just write your name and 
address in the coupon below and mail today, or, if more convenient, 
send a postal, and I will hurry along to you a copy of my new 1924 
uote you prices, freight prepaid. This is your first step 


catalog and 
to a big, profitable poultry business in 1924. 


Yours truly, HARRY JOHNSON, “Incubator Man.” 
Clay Center 


om 


~ M. M. Johnson Co. 
Ciay Center, Neb. 


¢ Please send me 
@ new 1924 catalog M-30 


our 


@ on Old Trusty Incubators 


@ and Brooders. 


¢ 


..-etrain of poultry. 
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This Year, Save 
Your Baby Chicks 


A 14 year old wy can make, in an 
hour, a brooder that will raise husky 
healthy chicks. The materials mart 
are a shoebox, one-sixth yard of oileloth, 
a handful of nails, and a Putnam Brooder 
Heater. A hammer and a saw are the 
only tools you need. The cost of this 
practical home-made brooder, complete 
with Heater, will not be more than $4.96. 


After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny, a breeder of 8S. C. Bl: wck 
Minorcas at Arctic, R. I., writes: “TI never 
lost-one chick and raised over 100, and 

with these made a clean sweep at Prov- 
ide nce and Arctic Shows.” 


This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber simply use more brooders. The 


chicks do better when divided into small 
floc ks. 








* Simple and 


practical 





Capacity: 35 
to 60 Chicks 








You can operate this home-made brood- | 
er anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed *, if provided with a roof, out of | 
doors. To clean and disinfect, you simply | 
lift out the hover and Heater. The floor of | 
the brooder is even with the ground so that 
the chicks easily learn to run out and in. 
Ventilation is automatic. The Heater ra- 
diates heat from above upon the backs of | « 
the chicks, like the mother hen. The hover 
is so constructed that the chicks can find 
the exact warmth they like best.it can bead 
justed to suit any season, January or July 


The Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 
days without filling or trimming. It cannot 
be blown out or flare up—is fire-safe. The 
Putnam Heater is practically indestruc- 
tible—made throughout of brass and gal- 
vanizediron. Youshould beware of heaters 
similiar in outward appearance but using 
the old style and unsafe wick burner, re- 
quiring trimming every day. The Putnam 
label is on every genuine Putnam Heater. 
It is a guarantee of satisfaction and| 
goodness. 








without attention 


Burns 10 days 








How to Get the Brooder Heater: 


Ask you dealer for the Putnam Brooder Heater. 
Directions for building the complete brooder are 
Pe ked inevery Heater. If your dealer cannot 

rou, send $4.75, check or money order to 

DU TNAM, Route 272- R, Elmira, N. Y. 
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lowa, farmer. 
seven feet high in front and five feet in 
the back. 
used to heat it. 


to get at when collecting eggs. 
most convenient to reach when located 
under the dropping boards or on the side 
| walls. 
at least four feet from the floor, the nests 
should not be undér them. 


birds in the pen. 
the 

bird. 
inches in front of the nests will give the 
hen a place to step from into the nest, 
By hinging this strip it can be used to 
close the nests against the pullets in the 
fall and the broody hens in the spring. 


at something. 
nothing visible but their feet. 


the cover over the other side. 
hands together with the fingers spread 
and gather up the chicks by the handful 
and place them under the brooder. Then 
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A GOOD BROODER HOUSE 
The breoder house shown here is used 
by Guy Stoddard, a Buchanan county, 


It is 10x12 feet and stands 
A hard coal brooder stove is 


The front consists of two windows at 


each side and a muslin screen in the middle, 
All three may be removed when desired, 
Stoddard got very 
house and another like it last spring and 
will build more this year. 


ood results from this 


ESSENTIALS OF GOOD NESTS 


Good nests are easy to clean and easy 
hey are 


Unless the dropping boards are 


There should be one nest for every four 
A box 12x12 inches is 
most suitable size for the average 

A 1x4-inch piece placed about four 


The New experiment station 


Jersey 


ranks nesting materials in the following 
order: 
To 
building nests in sections 12x12x16 inches 
with a strip in front of 1x4-inch materia 
to hold in the nest filler and a similar strip 
for the back of the nests. 
platform the width of the nests and as long 
as the row of nests is to be. The nests 
are 
lumber which answers for the 
for the second tier of nests. 


shavings, sawdust and straw. 


hay, 
cleaning easy, they suggest 


make 


This sets on a 


of matched 
latform 
. When it is 
lesired to clean the nests, they are simply 


covered with a top 


pulled off the platform and all the nest 
material falls te the floor. 
can be used either under the dropping 
boards or on the side walls.—M. 
Iowa. 


These nests 


Ww 
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KEEP CHICK BOXES CLOSED 
When boxes of baby chicks are received, 


they may be opened to inspect the stock 
but should be closed promptly to keep the 
chicks in the dark until they are sineed 
under the brooder. 
cases of toe-picking I have seen came from 
allowing the chick boxes to remain open 
for about an hour before they were placed 
| in the seratching litter. 


One of the — 


The chicks instinctively wish to pick 
In the open box there is 
So they 
veck at their feet until a chick draws 
lood. It proves appetizing and soon 


| some of the chicks turn cannibal and 

peck viciously at some of their mates. 
| This habit started in the chicks’ 
is then difficult to break in the brooder 


house. 


boxes 


I find it best to keep the boxes closed 


| so the chicks will be quiet and warm until 
they are right at the edge of the hover. 


Then open one side at atime by sliding 
Hold the 


will © ship you one of my Bro« <ler Heaters, post- 

_ i yousre pat tely esthien, twa the | they will see other things to pick at in 
eater in good order within 30 days; I will refun 

your money My booklet, “‘Poultry Helps,"’ sent | the litter and forget eac other's feet.— 

free on request | R. G. A., Mich, 
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HEY were all fertile—why didn’t 
they all hatch? With so many stur- 
dy chicks hatched the fault could not 
be with the incubator. 
Many poultrymen now know the extra strength 
and vitality that Semi-Solid Buttermilk adds to 
nm te — a wwe results i _— more “ape chicks 
tched from every setting. 


” Semi- -Solid 
Buttermilk 


is buttermilk pasteurized and condensed under 
our special process to point of 
—_ and tonic value. 
‘or poultry best results are 
obtained byfeeding just as it 
comes im the package. 
Containers vary one 
gallon cans to ‘to 600 Ib. bbls. 
If your dealer does not carty 
Semi-Solid write us direct. 
30 factories assure low freight 
cost and prompt shipment. 


FEEDING SECRETS 
FREE 






















Write today for Story 
of Semi-Solid’® which con- 
tains valuable feeding infor- 
mation. It is Free. 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO. 









Where You See Lots of 
Chicks You Will Find a 
“SUCCESSFUL” in Use 


This is proved by the “Successful” 31- 
year record. You want the ‘Success- 
ul” for a sure success this year. Pie 

more cape and chickens and help feed 

the world. 


“*‘SUCCESSFUL”’ mcueaton or 


Write me a postal for book and oa.” Peper Care 
and Pesding of = Cc ones ta ks and Turkeys” sent FREE 
on request. CESSF UL” O 
eri et Tasnich c green F= %s 
——— hens lay a) win- 
Ask your nearest dealer, 
or mall a postal. Get ouroffer. 
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J. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. POULTRY LESSONS 
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ble 
picked for vigor, 


Bowen's Seas aes chicks are 
ruggedness. Get our FREE illus- 


outlay. 
prolificy, unif 


trated catalogue. © 
If you refer quality chicks im other breeds, REDS, 
ROCKS, LEGHORNS AND WYANDOTTES, beautiful, 
heavy layers, = -winners, write for int FREE 
catalogue. WEN'S SHADY a FARM, 
Box B, Union Star, Missouri. 


This season and reap profits. 

Strong, sturdy, full of pep from 

me shell. 5 varieties. 40,000 

filled promptly. 

Bend for 5 Valuable, Iustructive 

Catalog beiore buying 

Read what other 
rssay about 


100% live delivery, Beak "ref. 
Member I. 


NEUHAUSER cin screen 
Box 61, POLEON, OHI 


Barred Piymouth Rocks 


At the Illinois Laying Con- 
test our Strain won GRAND 
CHAMPION PEN, also ist, 
3rd, 5th Champ Layer. Cata- 
log Free. Prices right on 
GG s or CHICKS 
Poultry Farme 
Lincoln, _ Illinoi 


QUALITY ‘CHICKS 


67 Different Breeds. Guaranteed purebred. 
New low prices. Catalog free, stamps appre- 
ciated. Can supply mature stock al! varieties. 
Murray Mc , Box 38, r ° 








































BABY CHICK EXPERIENCE 

Does it pay to buy day-old chicks? I 
have read and heard so much concerning 
this proposition that I think I will con- 
tribute my experience. After many trials | 
and tribulations with old hens breaking | 
eggs and leaving their nests, I gave up in | 
despair and bought day-old chicks, and | 
with my experience the last three years, | 
I find I am away ahead of the hen method 
of hatching. 

Altho there is a considerable money nl 
penditure at one time, you have a certain | 
number of chicks for that money where | 
with hatching eggs you have to run the 
element of chance on both the disposition 
of the hen and the fertility of the eggs. 
Considering the value of the eggs put 
under the hens and the number hatched, 
I have found it much more profitable to 
buy the day-old chicks. And when buying, 
one can have earlier chicks than by waiting 
for a hen to become broody and then set 
for three weeks. 

The first year I purchased the chicks 
from a neighbor but since then I have had 
them shipped in both by express and 
parcel post. The chicks that were shipped 
in seemed just as strong and healthy as 
those I carried home from the incubator 
myself. I have found it very important to 
look up the trains from tlie hatchery where 
I place my order and then know the date 
sent and watch for the chicks so they will 
not be held in a cold depot or postoffice. 

When I first receive the chicks, I keep 
them in the house forseveral hours to make 
sure they are warm. Then I separate out 
any that are droopy or that have been 
crowded and still keep them in the house. 
Because of the trouble of raising chicks by 
hand | always put them with a broody hen. 
My Rhode Island red hens will gladly 
accept the chicks if they have been set- 
ting for several days, provided the chicks 
are placed under them at night. — 
the old hen with blue ointment under eac! 
wing and around the vent usually elimi- 
nates trouble with lice. a 

If the coops are kept in some building, 
as many as thirty-five may be placed wit 
one hen, but if the coops are kept on the 
ground one hen can only keep about 
twenty-five warm and dry. Ia a rainy 
season I have found the floor of the barn a 
live-saver, for day after day while it was 
raining outside the chicks have been able 
to run and seratch on the barn floor. Even 
a shed with a dirt floor offers enough pro- 
tection to save early chicks im ramy 
weather. . 

I start the chicks on rolled oats and 
sour milk, adding commercial chick feed 
after a week and keeping water before 
them after ten days. A box of sand nearby 
is very good for the chicks. . 

I have read that commercial hatcheries 
consider that if one raises fifty percent 
of their chicks they are successful, but 
I have always been able to do better 
than that, raising eighty percent one year 
and over sixty percent the other years. 
I will never go back to hatehing chicks 
with hens because I have found it much 
cheaper and more agreeable to start my 
chicken work in the spring from the day- 
old chick stage—Mrs. A. D. A., lowa. 


TURN YOUR EGGS 
Many poultry raisers who have only 
small fiocks need to save eggs for several 
days to get enough to set. As they must 
be turned every day before they are put 
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| money could not be made with 


“Although our flock pays us a 
good income now, the first two 
years we hardly broke even”, 
said Mrs. Egan in telling us of 
her remarkable success. 

“One morning I found 1100 
chicks dead! White diarrhea 
had gotten hold before I knew 
how to stop it, and nothing 
that I could do could save 
them.” Mrs. Egan knew that 


such terrible losses. If they 
were to stay in the poultry 
business, they had to find a 
way to keep every chick alive. 


Finds Way to 





Save Chicks 


She found the 
Way, and as she 
says, they seldom 
lose a chick from white 
diarrhea now and their 
rofits have doubled. 
ere’s how she did it. 
“We were very careful of the eggs we 
selected for our incubators. But you 
know some eggs are infected with the 
white diarrhea germ and when these 
chicks are hatched, they develop this 





Mrs, Egan 











in the machine, it mes quite a task. 
I have simplified this by packing the eggs 
in the egg cases when they are gathered. 
Then the lid is put on and the crate is 
turned, thus saving the work of handling 
each egg separately. Even tho there are 
not enough eggs to fill the crate, the fillers 
may be put in and the crate turned just 
the same. 

Another advantage to this way of caring 
for the eggs is that it lessens the chance 
of the eggs being broken, especially if there 
are children about.—N. P. 


PURE BRED CHICKS 





terrible disease. Through the drop- 
pings of these chicks, the deadly 
germs are scattered through the rest 
ofthe hatch. It spreads like wild fire.” 


Amazing Germ Killer 


“A neighbor who had the same trouble 
that we were having then, said that 
she had found a germ killer and 
disinfectant that had stopped 
all her losses from white 
diarrhea. All she did was 
to thoroughly disinfect 
incubators and brood- 
ers and keep a little 
B-K in the drinking 
water from the first 
drink the chicks took.” 


Mixed it With 
Whitewash Too 


“T bought a gallon 
from the general store 
in town and tried it 
out on my hatch that 
was just arriving. 

also used a dilution of 








Egg “Midget” of Red Cedar and Metal constructed - 
with Automatic Heat Regulator produces fluffy chicks, then 
can later be used 














paid to you. 100% Live Arrival. Bred to lay 
ns. White or Brown Leghorns, 100, $13 ; 500,260. 
Barred Rocks,S.C.Reds, Anconas, 50,38; 100, $15; 
500,370. Buff Orpingtons, 100, $16. White Wyan- 
dottes, $17 Silver Wyan., Bik. 5 ye etc. 


Free Catalog. Becth Farms, Box 584, Clinton, Mo, 
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Now WeSeldom Losea Chick 
From White Diarrhea 


How Mrs. Egan Doubled Her Poultry Profits in One Year 






























B-K and water to thoroughly dis- 


infect my brooders. I even mixed 
B-K with the Whitewash and re- 
painted all the hen houses with it. 
That was three years ago and sel- 
dom since that time have we lost 
a chick from white diarrhea, diph- 
theria or colds. So naturally we 
have made money on our birds.” 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


B-K is the amazing germ killer and 
disinfectant that helped Mrs. Egan win 
success. It is perfectly harmless, yet 





10 times more powerful than carbolic 
acid. You can use it in perfect safety 
and it’s cheap too. B-K leaves no 
odor and it does not taint or discolor 
the chick’s drinking water. It will 
pay you to do what Mrs. Egan and 
thousands of other women are doing. 
Ask your dealer for B-K. He has it 
and will give you the purchase price 
back if you are not satisfied with it. 
FREE Valuable Booklet: Covers pre- 
vention and treatment of poultry dis- 
eases. Worth hundrefs of dollars to 
you. Sent free. Clip and mail the 


coupon below, NOW. 
VALUABLE 


FREE "‘toox 


——e eae cee ey re — ee 
General Laboratories, 

Dept. 8 | 
Madison, Wisc. 


Please send me a copy of your Poultry | 
booklet, 213 C, free and postpaid. 





BUY CHICKS *;3",:3° 


“Old Rell- 
able” Illinois Hatchery and get 
Big Value. We can supply them 
from all Pure Bred Heavy Lay- 
a Varieties. Strong, healthy 
ch 

hea 













ks, bred for 10 years for 
vy a. 4 
prices. © your door 
and full livedelivery guaranteed. 
Be sure to get our Big Free 
Catalog. Write today. 


Hatchery, 93° Heyworth, Ill. 


Low cut 


or seed stores. oF 


fom 
GOES TO THE SPOT ceo nu LEE CO. Omaha. Note. 


Fine purebred chickens,ducks,geese. 
turkeys, fowls, exzs, baby chicks. 
Pricesiow. America's finest poultry, 


10,000 prizes. Larcecatalog 5c A. A. TIRMER. Austin, Mian. 








Black Leghorns, A 


M KSe"s EGGS of High Record Layers 8. 
>. White and and 
ocks. Very Reasonable Catalog Free. 


Van Driest Farms, Box ¥Y, Cedar Grove, Wisc. 
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X BROODERS 


Hatch for One-fifth Cost 


PRICES 
REDUCED 
AGAIN 


This illustration 
shows the X-Ray 
200 egg incubator. 
It can be hatched 
with one gallon of 
oll, The lamp is 
filled but once dur- 
ing the hatch. Re- 
quires very little 
attention and work. 
Will hatch every 

fertile egg. You can 
hatch an -Ray 
Perfected Incubat- 
or for one-fifth the 
cost of any old style machine due to 
automatic flame control and perfect 
insulation which holds the heat. 

The heating plant in X-Ray is in the center of 
the machine. The heat is thus distributed evenly 
throughout the egg chamber and all of it is used. 
Compare this feature with the outside heating 
plants in old style machines. 

These features save time, worry, work and ex- 
pense. The new patented redwood and pressboard 
combination walls protect against sudden weather 
changes. These patented walls seal every joint 
and corner, which gives the best insulation known 
in any incubator. The room temperature may 
drop from 70 degrees to nearly zero but the tem- 
perature in the hatching chamber will not change. 

Due to this evenness of heat and the special 
moisture generator X-Ray Incubators hatch every 
fertile egg. Hundreds of experienced poultry 
raisers are using from 1 to 20 X-Rays. 

PRICES REDUCED AGAIN 

Because of the great demand our operating 
costs are lower and we have again reduced our 
selling price. We have bundreds of letters in 
our offices from experienced X-Ray users. We 
will gladly send you their names, 

Illustration on the left shows 

lamp flame in old style ma- 

chine. On right is shown X-Ray 

flame. From these pictures it 

is easy to see why X-Ray uses « 

bat one-fifth as much oil. 
has 


















shown that 


Sixteen years’ experience 
where we sell a small size machine the buyer 
almost invariably reorders the 400 egg size later. 


Order the 400 egg size first. It will hatch any 
number of eggs up to 400. It operates for less 
than one-half the cost of the ordinary 100 egg 
size old style machine. 

Many users of the 400 egg machine are selling 


baby chicks to neighbors and others at good 
profits. We make smaller machines. They oper- 
ate just as successfully as the larger model. 


You will want the 400 egg capacity later and it 
will pay you to buy it first 

Don’t confuse the X-Ray Incubator with cheap 
imitation machines built to look like it and said 
by the makers to operate like it. Exclusive 
X-Ray features are patented and imitators can- 
not use them, therefore, no other machine can 
operate as successfully as X-Ray and with 60 
little work, worry and expense. 

A copy of the new 1924 X-Ray book is ready 
for you. It describes 21 exclusive X-Ray fea- 
tures. Tells you why X-Ray operates at lower 
cost and with less work and worry than any 
other machine, When you read this book you 
will know why X-Ray hatches every fertile egg. 

Send your name and address and a copy will 


be mailed you free at once. We prepay all 


transportation charges. 
X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
230 Des Moines St. 


Des Moines, Iowa 











provide warm drinking water fot your fowls 
all winter. Laying hens need plenty of water and 
they won't drink enough of it if it is too cold. 


COLUMBUS 
Freezeless Fountains 











four sizes—one to ‘hve-gallon f 
Write for descriptive circular i 

tn detail the way it works. It's Free. 
Security Mfg. & Contracting Co. 
Dept. 3, Burlington, Wis 














layers, producing grea’ 
jarge white eggs. Tells how to 
start. Quotes lowest prices 

for ets. Berry's 

Box 153. 


° Sent 
Poultry Farm, 
Clarinda, lowa 





| They are nine inches from the floor and 
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THE BEST TIME TO HATCH 


After trying various months we have 
decided that March is the ideal month for 
hatching chickens the pullets of which are 
intended for layers. If hatched at this 
time, they will get a good start before hot 
weather commences. And the weather 
will not be cold enough that there will be 
danger of the chicks getting chilled, if 
reasonable precaution is . 

Pullets hatched in March should not be 
forced for July and August laying. If this 
is done they will be likely to molt in late 
fall when eggs are scarce and selling for 
a good price. November and December 
are the best months for the March- 
hatched pullets to begin laying. 

We use portable colony houses for the 
chicks and hard coal brooder stoves. We 
like the small, portable houses better than 
one long, continuous one for several 
reasons. In the first place they may be 
moved to new ground each season and so 
lessen the danger from gape worms, tu- 
berculosis, ete. The house may be moved 
to the edge of the corn field as soon as the 
chicks are old enough to roost. Here they 
will find shade, green food, bugs, grass- 
hoppers and worms, all of which are con- 
ducive to rapid growth. 

As soon as harvest is over the houses are 
moved to the edge of the grain field, where 
the scattered grain is soon picked up. 
The heat is removed as soon as ible 
and the chicks are lett in the brooder 
house till time to put them in their winter 
quarters. 

Our portable houses are 8x12 feet in 
size. The rear height is four feet and the 
front is six feet. The south side has two 
windows and one muslin curtain. Roosts 
run lengthwise thru the little building. 








are three feet wide. They are light frames 
covered with small-mesh poultry netting 
so that the young chicks cannot fall thru. 
The houses are made on runners so that 
they can be moved easily. 

A few days before the chickens hatch 
the brooder houses are well scrubbed and 
disinfected. A fine litter about eight 
inches deep is put on the floor. A six-foot 
circle of fine twelve-inch poultry netting 
is erected around the heater. This is left 
there for about four days after the chicks 
are put to the stove. By that time the 
biddies will have learned where the heater 
is and to go to it when they begin to get 
chilly. —N. P. 


CHICKEN TEMPERAMENT 


Fowls have rather nervous dispositions 
and anything that frightens them tends 
to cut down regular egg production. 
When passing from one section of a laying 
house to another, or when opening an 
outside door suddenly, it pays to tap on 
the door. This noise attracts the atten- 
tion of the birds to the door and they 
are not frightened when it is opened. 

I have seen poultry keepers open the 
doors suddenly and send the entire flock 
squawking into the air. Such sudden 
moves cause the birds to fear their at- 
tendant and this is not good for egg 
yields. 

Quick movements should be avoided 
around the poultry flocks. Form the 
habit of walking around the groups of 
feeding poultry rather than plowing thru 
them. Keep strange dogs away from the 
range as much as possible. uce the 
number of visitors to the layin pose 
as much as you can and you will ave 
better luck in obtaining winter eggs. 
Chickens have nerves, especially in win- 
ter when many birds are confined in 
rather narrow limits. If the hens are 
contented and free from fear they spend 





more time at the feed hoppers and on 
the nests.—R. G. K., Mich. 














Cet My Spec 
low Price — 
Thi 


onderful 


Dept. 29 Alliance, Ohio 


Everything About 
Rhode Island Reds 

















Sheppard’s Famous Anconas hold the 
egg production record for flock and 
single bird. Noted winter layers. Eggs 
are large and white. These beautiful, 
practical chickens also win highest 
prizes. Send for illustrated book that 
tells all about them. Free. Address— 
H. Cecil Sheppard, President International 
Ancona Club, Box Y-357, Berea, Ohio 














WORLD’S CHAMPION LAYERS 
and Engtish 


x 12! PRIZE 
. HEN 3 





NORTHLAND WINTER LAYERS 


English 8. C.White Leghorn, Tom Barron strain—the 
big, lopped combed type. Leading Iilinois National 
Egg Laying Contest. Hatching i Chicks, Stock. 
Catalog free. 

Northland Farms, Dept. 20, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








THE BABY CHICK BUSINESS 


Some years ago a man of wuiy ac- 
quaintance started hatching and selling 
baby chicks in a small way. At first he 
had just a mixed tot of incubators which 
he had picked up at bargain prices as 
second-hand machines. He had a good 
flock of breeders and took this way to sell 
the eggs at a little better prices than he 
could get thru ordinary commercial 
channels. 

He now has mammoth machines in- 
stalled and hatches thousands of chicks 
every year. He has not had to advertise 
for usually he is sold out before the chicks 
are hatched. There are possibilities of this 
kind in every community. Many poultry- 
men prefer to buy baby chicks ther than 
hatch them if they are sure to get good 
stock reasonably free from disease. 

Hatcheries are multiplying yearly and 
chicks are now sent almost eve ere 
by parcel post. Still there will be for some 
time to come an opportunity for more 
community hatcheries. I am not sure 
but the baby chick business is about as 
easy to handle as any department of the 
poultry business if one goes about it 
right. In the case mentioned above, the 
man filled his cellar with incubators of 
various patterns and readily sold all the 
chicks he could hatch at a price consid- 
erably in advance of the price chicks could 
be purchased by parcel post. 

First he got a good strain of birds of 
the breed most popular in the neighbor- 
hood. He had the birds tested by state 
authorities, so they were free from dis- 
ease. Then he started hatching, having 
the first hatch come off about the first 
of March and continuing to the capacity 
of his machines until June. Later hatches 


were, of course, sold for less money than 
the early ones. He was always ready to 
give advice and help his neighbors in 


caring for the young chicks, considering 
it to be to his interest that they raise as 
large a percentage of the chicks as pos- 
sible. This is the way success is built up, 
anyway. 

The requirements for a small hatchery 
are not intricate. One must know how to 
run an ineubator properly and be in 
position to give the ie the care and 
Site it needs. It is a business in 

ich the smallest detail cannot be 
neglected. One must be sure the breeding 
stock is free from disease. If a few chicks 
are sent out that develop white diarrhea, 
it is all off for that neighborhood. Your 
neighbors demand good stock if they are 
going to buy your chicks. 

The selling of eggs to hatcheries is an- 
other way to get good profits out of the 
hens. Get a good flock free from disease. 
Study how to feed and care for the birds 
to insure a good pomags 4 - of strong 
chicks and the rest is easy. I know several 
parties who get twenty cents per dozen 
above market price for all their eggs be- 
tween February and July. This means 

uite a bit of additional revenue. Farm 
a make the best breeders as free 
range can be provided for the layers and 
this insures good hatches.—C. H. C. 


FEEDING ASHES TO POULTRY 


I find that our hens like to peck over 
hard coal ashes and they eat many bits 
of mineral matter for which they seem 
to have a craving. We also throw bones 
into the coal stove and they soon turn to 
powder and make good poultry feed. 
When hens have access te the coal ashes 
do not throw bent pins or bits of meta 
into them. Hens are attracted by bright 
metal material and may eat sharp objects 
which will kill them. 

Little chicks like to work in the ashes, 
after they have been taken from the | 
brooder stove and cooled. I believe they 
have a value similar to charcoal in helping | 
prevent digestive disorders. Wood ashes | 
should never be given to poultry. The 
lve seems to have a bad effect on them.— 
R. G. K., Mich. 
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Here is the biggest incubator bargain we 
ever offered. A140 egg Incubator covered 
with galvanized iron for only $13.85— 
express paid anywhereeast of the Rockies. 
Don’t class this big de able hatcher 
withcheaplyconstructed machines. Don’t 
buy any incubator until you know what 
it is made of. Note these Ironclad speci- 
fications: Made of genuine California 
Redwood, and covered with galvanized Dead Air 
iron, will not warp, shrink or open at sneutating 
seams. Every joint is lapped. Double walls, dead air space be- 3 Ege 
tween, hot water heat, copper tank and boiler, automatic regu- 
lator, deep chick nursery, completely set up ready to use when you get them 
—the strongest, most durable machine built. 

If Not 


30 Days Trial~Money Back pi.sseu 


You have nothing to risk. We will send you 
machines—let you use them 30 days. Com- 
pare them in quality of material, hatching 
qualities and price — and if you don’t find 
them satisfactory, send them back — we'll 
pay the freight charges and return your 
money. You are absolutely safe. 140 Egg Incubator 
with 140 Chick Hot Water Brooder $19.75. Brooder has 
copper tank and boiler. Case is California Redwood. 
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If you want a larger machine you 
cannot equal our 260 Egg Ironclad a 
for real hatching and lasting quali- 
ties at anywhere near our low price. BF 
This big iron-covered California Red- 
wood Incubator with double walls ji 
and air space between and copper § 
tank and boiler foronly$23.50 express § 
paid, is certainly a bargain. If you ; 
order a brooder, 260 chick size, hot 260 Egg, only $23.50 ( 
water, our price is only $32.90. With Brooder, $32.90 
Ironclad Canopy Brooder ; 
You will make no mistake in ordering this ma It combines all 
the essential features of an ideal brooder — plenty of heat—easily : 
controlled blue flame, no valves—self-feedin ect com- 
bustion, no smoke. So simple and dependable a child can operate it. 
Guaran t.) please you or money back. 
32” 250 Chicks— Express Paid, 14.25 
b 140 Ecr 42” Caeorr_480 Chicks- — eid ty a esnee 
Incubstor and Canopy Brooder, Express . 
at bap tte nay 
IRONGLAD INCUBATOR CO, 22% Sn. 
ONE MILLIO BAB CHI FOR 1924 iy 
Pure Bred Baby Chix from high class heavy laying-strains, free range, healthy stock. 95% live N 
delivery guaranteed. Postpaid. Send for free Catalog. Order from this ad and save time. 
Refere nee, Merchants ind Illinois National Bank, Peoria, Il. 





Varieties Prices on 50 100 500 

ite and Brows Leghorns - - . - « - - - $ 7.00 - $13.00 - $62.50 

A Rocks—S. - - - - - 800 «- 15.00 -« 72.50 
Ancorms—R. C. Rede < hite and Buff Roe x - - - - - - 9.00 - 17.00 - $2.50 
Wyandottes—White and Buff Orpingtons - - - - - - - 950 - 18.00 - 87.50 
Brahmas—I enone ans—-Minorcas - - - - - - ~ - - 10.50 «- 29.00 - 97.50 
Assorted, Odds and Ends - - - - - - - - - 6.50 - 13.00 - 57.50 





THE F. & H. HATCHERY 


BABY CHICKS 


We furnish Pure Bred Chicks of the 


finest quality from high 
mg ey Flocks bute Seay 
winners. We & 


ing contest 
have 17 Neoods, Write for our free 
seinen de mace ‘ 
























Many vw k-OW PRIC ES 
Tieties of pes for Poultry, Pigeon 
5000 egg size, and Brooders, 
FREE ¢ “atalog with Colored I'"'ustrations. 
FRANK FOY Box 5 CLINTON, 1OWw 
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TO GET GOOD HATCHES 

It is estimated that about one-third of 
the eggs set each year, in incubators and 
under hens, fail to hatch. That means that 
in my state alone there are about one 
million eggs set that never hatch. Think 
what this loss would total if figured for 
the entire United States. 


The reasons for this great loss are not 
many and they are not cult to under- 
stand. Perhaps the chief reason is that 


too little attention is paid to the selection 
of breeding stock. Besure that the breeding 
stock is not so closely related as to make 
inbreeding a cause. Use strong, vigorous 
early-maturing males, and do not use one- 
year-old pullets. Those in their second year 
are best. 

Select the eggs carefully and use those 
uniform in size and shape and with strong 
shells We have nee in — ae fifteen 
years’ experience with poultry, an egg 
hatch on which weak spots appear. Set- 
ting of such eggs is only a waste of the egg 
and time. 

We have found that the percentage of 
chicks found dead in the shell is much 
greater when the eggs have been kept for 
more than a few days. The should be 
near enough the same age so that the hatch 
will be practically over in twenty-four 
hours from the time the first chick hatches. 

Gather eggs for hatching at least three 
times daily. Keep them in a well-venti- 
lated room and turn them every day. Do 
not keep them either in a hot or a cold 
room. A temperature of about sixty de- 
grees is about right. 

In deciding where to put your incubator 
find out what location is giving best re- 
sults in your community. The room should 
be well ventilated and free from drafts. 
In our section of the eountry a well- 
ventilated cellar seems to be the ideal 
location for the incubator. If the air in the 
incubator room is dry, the hatch is sure 
to be poor because of the lack of moisture. 

If there seems to be no moisture con- 
densed on the glass after the hatching has 
commenced it will be necessary to provide 
moisture. This must be done with as little 
opening of the door as possible. Put all 
the eggs that have not hatched into one 
tray and slip several thicknesses of news- 
paper under them. Then wring a large 
piece of all-wool flannel from water as hot 
as the hands can stand and spread it over 
the eggs. Leave them thus for four or five 
hours before opuies the door. Never use 
cotton goods for this purpose as it cools 
so quick that it. will do more harm than 


Winter hatches are naturally dryer than 
those made during warmer seasons of the 
year, as it is necessary to use more heat 
to maintain the desired temperature than 
when the air is naturally warm.—N. P. 


THE SCRATCHING LITTER 

Nowadays any poultry owner that even 
pretends to be up-to-date and progressive 
uses a scratching litter and feeds the 
grains in it. But many people are not as 
careful to keep the litter in good condition 
as they should be. The litter should be 
from eight to ten inches deep, and when 
fresh straw is put in all the old should be 
cleaned out and the floor swept. 

During the months when the fowls are 
confined, the floor will need cleaning fre- 
quently, tho it is impossible to give any 
set rule for this. Do not wait until there 
are enough droppings on the floor to cause 
an unpleasant Glee 

If rain or snow blows in on the litter 
it should be changed as soon as possible 
before roup appears. 

Corn will do for a scratch feed for eve- 
nings but it is too fattening to feed all the 
time; besides, it is too easily found to 
provide enough work and exercise. If 
corn is fed in the evening, oats may be 
used for the morning feed.—N. P. 


Incubators do best when placed in a room 
where the temperature is fairly uniform. 
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Little Setting Hen 
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Le mans ny aw 
3134.65. Would retail trom $7.50t0 $10, 


could not have made this low price if we 
did not make these incubators in our own 
factories—and make thousands of them. 

The incubator is stronger, heavier than the 
ordinary round incubator. Not made of tin. 
Interior is 28 gauge, rust-resisting, galvanized 
steel. Outer case enameled in battleship gray. 
It has double walls and top with air space insula- 
tion. Heated by hot air from oil lamp. Side 
window to see thermometer. Self-regulating. 
Wire tray permits air circulation all around eggs. 

“One of the best small incubators on the 
market,” says P. E. Turner, Maywood, Illinois. 

Simple to operate. Anyone can doit. Ther- 
mometer, egg-tester and complete instructions 
eent free. Shipping weight 18 pounds. 





Feb., 1924 
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Brooder Stoves 


On June 6th, I started 
the new factory which is now completed and turning 
eut my New Improved Brooder Stoves. Before you 
buy a Brooder Stove I waat you to send for my baby 
chick book and catalogue. The Improved Oil Burner 
simple and dependable stove on the mar- 
al Brooder burns soft or hard coal, or 
coke. It has a 15 inch grate, and automatic gas con- 
trol that makes it possible to hold steady heat over 
night and it takes one-third less coal. 
facture Chick Founts, Feeders, Oatsprouters, etc. I 
have had 20 years’ experience in brooding 
ing chicks and have put this experience in a forty 
(40) page book called 


JUST COMMON SENSE IN BROODING 


It tells what I learned about hatching, why chicks 
ell, why they die after they are hatched, 
how to feed and how to build 
want you to send a 
by return mail. 
Dealers and Agents Wanted 
A. L. BALL MANUFACTURING CO, 


556 MILL STREET 
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BROODING Baby Chicks 






We also manu- 
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TIPTON, INDIANA 
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CHILLING CHICKS IS FATAL 

In most flocks where high mortality is 
found among the young chicks, the cause 
can be traced to chilling. For this reason 
drafts should be guarded against from the 
time the chicks leave the incubator. If 
you are having chicks shipped by parcel 

st or express, it will be a good idea to 
earn the exact time the train is due and 
be on hand to prevent leaving the chicks 
to the mercy ales me careless expressman 
or in a to be delivered by the 
rural mail carrier the next day. 

If the chicks have been itereting, fer for 
several hours, they should be taken 
the boxes and put under the hover as soon 
as possible. the other hand, if they 
have been brought from a nearby hatch- 
ery as soon as they pen taken from the 
incubator it may be a plan to leave 
them in the boxes the ret night; but be 
sure the boxes are pa in a warm brooder 
house, away from the wall but not against 
or too close to the brooder stove. 

Be sure there is plenty of dry litter on 
the floor. And don’t have openings for 
ventilation in more than one side of the 
colony or brooder house. This should 
preferably be the south side, tho the east 
side will do. There should be open space 
equivalent to one-fourth of the floor space. 
This should be covered with sheeting or 
muslin. 

If a piece of poultry netting is stretched 
esta the inside of the brooder house, 
touching the four walls but not reaching 
into the corners, it will eliminate all chilly 
corners and greatly simplify the matter 
of preventing the chicks from getting 
chilled. In doing this, the fine mesh should, 
of course, be at the bottom and the coarse 
mesh at the top. 

More than one novice has asked me how 
warm the brooder house should be kept. 
Here is another phase of poultry manage- 
ment where more common sense than set 
rules are required. By careful observation 
one sooh learns to tell when the chicks are 
comfortable. While they need plenty of 
fresh air, they should at the same time be 
warm and comfortable. 

Don’t crowd the chicks. We find that 
300 chicks are enough to keep in a colony 
house or brooder house 10x12 feet and they 
will do better if not more than 250 are 
kept in a building of that size.—N. P. 





FUEL FOR BROODERS 
For brooding chicks we have had the 


best success with chestnut hard coal. It 
furnishes an even heat that is not difficult 
to regulate. When hard coal has been 
scarce I have tried mixing it with equal 
parts of Solvay coke. This has been fairly 
satisfactory altho not as good as chestnut 
hard coal. I have tried burning all 
but it burns too fast and the brooder’ re- 
quires attention at night to imsure the 
fire lasting until morning. It was difficult 
to keep thecoke from burning out on windy 
days. 

a...- poultrymen try soft coal for brood- 

chicks. We have found it rather diffi- 

~ t to regulate, and would rather do all 
the brooding with hens than depend on 
soft coal. When oil brooders are used it 
pays to invest in one of the large storage 
tanks sold by the oil companies. Then bu 
the best grade of kerosene as it will furniah 
more heat for the money and less soot 
and odor. The best of oil is none too good 
and even then the fumes must be allowed 
te escape as much as possible to avoid 
devitalizing the chicks.—R. G. K., Mich. 

Clean poultry houses are re essential if the 
comfort of the fowls and their laying 
capacity are to be maintained. 
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A New Discovery that 
Prevents eak- 
ness and Reduces Death 
Losses of Baby Chicks 


For years the ness scourge of 
early and late chicks has been the 
thing that + robbed poultry raisers of a 
=| big share of their profits. 


The more than 50 years scientists have 
i been working on this problem—at last 
| it has beensolved! They have discover- 
ed that Cod Liver Oil, being extremely 

ij rich in A and D Vitamines, when com- 
bined with other health giving ingredi- 
ents overcomes leg weakness pro- 
duces such strong bones and healthy, 
NICK STAI aed soy that chick death losses are greatly reduced. They 
Ps aN i ais found that Cod Liver Oil had the same effect as May sunshine 
WW 3 on chicks that were raised indoors—in short Cod Liver Oil proved to 
wy be “Bottled Sunshine” for baby chicks, making it possible to raise 
\ Y) chicks in the early and late cold months as in May or June. After 
the discovery of this valuable aid to baby chick raising, we developed 
a method of including this wonderful life-giving element in Ful-O- 
¥ WPer Chick Starter, which can now be had at any feed dealer’s store. 


NAN We've taken Cod Liver Oil and combined it with other health giv- 
ing ingredients and are now offering to poultrymen in Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter a feed 
that our research department has proved reduces death losses to the minimum and 
makes chicks grow and thrive in the cold winter and spring months just as if they 
were eut of doors in the warm May sunshine with all the bugs and tender grasses 


they could eat. The Cod Liver Oil is so thouroughly mixed by our own process that it is completely 
absorbed by other ingredients. Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter is perfectly dry — not oily or gummy. 
Feed Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter to your chicks this year—it will cut down your death losses by elim- 
inating leg weakness. It will make your chicks grow this season as t never grew ore. You 
will never know how much this latest gift of science means to you until you giveitatrial. Your 


dealer can supply you with Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. 
Fu. 
LO: ‘Pep | 


Write for This FREE Folder Today 
ay 
Rai 


Write today for big illustrated circular telling all about this new and im- 
any discovery — how and why it will greatly vonnce your baby chick 
a hi . Ss i Ng Oo 
Icks° [i 










losses. Just send name and this valuable circular will be sent to you free. 
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DONT LET THEM DIE’ MAI SOFT ™:HEAT Incubator 
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THE GUARANTEE a 
ROUP CURE fills 
the poultry house ~@ at, 
with medicat ve 
E HEN 
ANTEED 


cohds. roup, canker, diptheria, and 
| Sone oukeanrn aPOR Sula, 
pape ine Hes ke ds isuew 
Bop.“t ° Maryland. Live w ’ 
PARK’S BARRED ROCKS 


BRED-TOLAY 200 EGG STRAIN-CHICKS-eGes 
Grand Hen’ 's, mated with Pure Parks 200 Egg Strain Males. 

Will greatly improve the laying qualities of any flock or prove | 
the foundation for a REAL heavy laying flock of Rocks. ‘ 
Sheppard's *s S. C. Mottled Ancones 


in Eges and uty. These 
Wonderful Seraine bred on OUR OWN FA RM, 
Prices are Moderate. We also hatch guaranteed 
chicks in Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, Anconas from heav. 
bred flocks Send for Circular now Bank Ref ference. 
Mid-Oak Poultry Farm, BR, 4, Box 106, Bloomington, Iilinols 

























ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS Ss, 
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pj BABY CHICKS 


Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box C10 Monmoath. 


nested 23 years, guaranteed by world » largest ence 
Farms Ege chucks, 5, pullets, bens, males CO Det bergain prices. ene 
GEO B FERRIS 982 Union GRANd RaPins. Mick a 


Wackers’ Roup Tablets Free 


Send Name And Get Sample. 











HI-QUALITY ix and 4 mos. pullets. Ten 
varieties, Catalog. Boyer’s Hatchery, Ind, 








Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N.J. 
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You Cam Raiee Chickens 
With Profit and Ease 


BY USING 










INCUBATORS BROODERS 


Many farmers are making more clear money and 
getting it quicker from poultry than any other farm 
product. Because of the nice sual endl eed 
returns the poultry trade is expanding rapidly. 








Popular Sizes: con 150, 200 and 300-Egg 
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est cost. Stove is sturdy, cafe, air-tight, sclf- 
regulating—best in world to bold fre, Burns 
eoft coal—cheapest brooder fuel—perfectly. Also 
teks canal ote Automatic regulator main- 
tains uniform beat night and day. Canopy spreads 
heat evenly over chicks; gives pure air, 
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BETTER METHODS PAID 
Before she went into the accredited 
poultry flock project, Miss Emily Cuba 
of Colfax county, Nebraska, states that 
her flock of 200 fowls kept the family in 
eggs but that was about all. At present, 
with practically the same size of flock, 
enough eggs are produced, even in the 
winter months, to make weekly or ten-day 
shipments of ogee to New York City pos- 
sible. Miss ba has no hesitancy in 
ve that the knowledge gained thru 
accredited flock work is the reason for the 
difference 

In the accredited flock work, as carried 
on in Nebraska under the direction of the 
state university extension service, anyone 
may enroll in the project who has a 
of standard-bred fowls, fifty being neces- 
sary in the flock. Each person enrolled 
must keep the flock culled from time to 
time, must keep a record of the cost of 
feed and the Gedhestion of the flock as 
well as the falas of eggs and fowls. The 
standard of production for the five-year 
program is 85 eggs per hen the first year, 
100 eggs the second year, 115 eggs the 
third year, 135 eggs the fourth year, and 
150 the fifth year 

Relative to ae ene accredited flock, Miss 
Cuba says, “Words are inadequate to de- 
fine the benefits received from this work. 
In the period between the fifteenth of 
pen goes a the thirtieth < my et 
my profit in shipping eggs to New Yo 
was $25 more than if the had been sold 
on the local market. e-used to keep 
chickens but now the chickens kee 

Miss Cuba raises the rose comb Brown | |e 
leghorn and is well pleased with the breed 
for several reasons. The brown color 
makes them less of a target for hawks and 
crows. The breed matures early and 

ullets are in good laying condition be- 
ore winter sets in so that they are pro- 
ducing eggs at a time of the year when 
prices are good. 

Among the factors making for more 
profitable poultry production, Miss Cuba 
lists the following: The fowls should be 
kept dry and away from drafts; the build- 
ing should be large enough to accommo- 
date the og’ the hens should be con- 
fined in the building during am - 
months, if winter eggs are to be e 
straw should be spread on the floor ed 
a scratch feed thrown in it so that the 
fowls may have plenty of exercise.— 
H. H. B., Neb. 

[Editor’s Note—The accredited flock 
project is meeting with splendid success 
in many states. If you are not already 
a member of one, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate. 





WIRE THE THERMOMETER 


In several styles of incubators I find 
that the thermometers are set on the trays. 
Soon after hatching begins the crowding 
of the chicks will upset the thermometer. 
It is not safe to open the machine to 
straighten the instrument or chicks j 
emerging from the shell may be chilled. 
So I take fine wire and wire the thermome- 
ter to the tray at each end so it cannot be 
tipped over or swung over to one side, 

tt is unsatisfactory not to be able to 
read the temperature during the hatch. 
Sometimes the chicks will pant and appear 
to be suffering. But you do not w - to re- 
duce the heat if it is close to 103 d mate 
as the lower temperature will retard the 

pearance of the remainder of the hatch. 
If an incubator has a glass door, it pa 

in paper over the glass so the chicks 

Ww oad saat} in the dark. This keeps them 

from crowding against the glass and mak- 
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Make $200 a month 
with this incubator 
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ILAGE RNISHES GREENS 

Last year a flock of white rock: hens 
belonging to Mrs. Roscoe Edwards of 
Miami county, Indiana, averaged 151.2 
eggs for the year. This flock is kept on 
a dairy farm where the herd was en- 
rolled in a cow-testing association. Mrs. 
Edwards had the cow tester weigh the 
usual amount of corn silage she gave 
the hens for their green food and calcu- 
late the cost of supplying them with 
greens via the silage route. It was 
twenty-two cents during February and 
twenty-eight cents a month for the 
other winter months. 

“The day’s feed of silage was sealded 
in a pail that had a hole in the bottom 
of it,” said Mrs. Edwards. “The silage 
was fed in a hopper and the sealding 
caused the hens to eat it with greater 
relish and softened the hard pieces so 
all of it was edible."—I. J. M., Ind. ~ 


WHY FARM POULTRY PAYS WELL 
Continued from page 108 

put feed in about. every day—which he 

prefers to do. 

The water can is of the vacuum-can 
type with a lamp under it in cold weather. 
“They need lots of water,” Mr. Fisher 
insists. “In winter as well as in summer 
the first thing a hen does when she gets 
off the roost in the morning is to drink if 
she can. Eggs contain a large percentage 
of water so a hen has to have water to 
make eggs.” 

The nests are under the front of the 
dropping boards. A board hinged at the 
bottom is the front. It leaves a crack 
about two inches. to admit light. A plat- 
form back of the nests makes a’sidewalk 
for the hens so they can go along the nest 
row and select a place to enter. The nest 
boxes are nothing but a partitioned 
drawer which pulls out to be cleaned or 
disinfected. 

While I was having some points ex- 
plained, the nests were all full. Two or 
three. hens laid eggs right there with the 
nest door open. Mr. Fisher freely reached 
in and took hens off the ‘nest, handled 
them, talked about them, and put them 
back without their getting scared. They 
sat down in the nest again as if nothing 
had happened. This shows that the owner 
is. on familiar terms with his birds, for 
the leghorns are wild, nervous birds, if 
not gently handled. His hens average 
135 eggs a year. The average for farm 
hens is less than seventy. 

Does he sell breeders? Sure, but he is 
not a breeder. He is a market egg man. 
The sales of baby chicks and setting eggs 
and breeders is a side issue which he will 
develop more in the future. 

He has a good, practical, healthy flock. 
He belongs to the poultry record associa- 
tion, therefore keeps books on the flock. 
He knows every day how many eggs are 
laid, how much feed is used, how many 
hours of labor are required, what is. sold 
and at what price. 

“About what net profit do you get?” 
I asked Mr. Fisher. “I find that in 1922 
my hens averaged a net profit of $2.80 per 
hen for the year. I started with 392 hens 
January Ist, and November Ist added 
pullets enough to make 650. If I had 
started at the beginning of the year with 
650 hens my income would have been 
greater.”’ 

On this basis Mr. Fisher maintains 
that the income from 1,000 good hens is 
better than the income from 160 acres of 
farming land under present conditions. 
Had he 1,000 hens netting him $2.80 each, 
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WEAK CHICKS PAY NO PROFITS! 





d ee chicks that thrive and grow are the 

ones that pay. Bring your chicks safely 
through the frail, first-month period on 
Pilot Brand Crushed Oyster Shell-Flake. 
It builds solid-boned, healthy chickens, 
and reduces chick mortality. 


PILOT BRAND may cost a 
bit more than others, but is 
really cheaper tu feed, for it 
contains no waste, dirt or 
clam shells. 
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KEEP PILOT BRAND 
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Packed in chick and adult 
sizes in new 12-oz. 100 lb. 
burlap bags. If your dealer 
hasn’t Pilot Brand, write us. 






FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








With Cheap Incubators 


Remember, it’s not how many you hatch that counts; it’s how 
many you raise. 

Chicks that hatch out weak and wobbly, and live but a few days, 
mean nothing to you except trouble and loss. They make one 
sick of the power business. Most of the chicks you lose in 

the first two weeks die because they did not hatch out with 

enough vitality or strength for a good start. 


ch 
Ha Queen 


MRS) Incubators 


Strong, Healthy Chicks that Live and Grow 

It is not luck that chicks hatched from Queen Incubators are stronger and 

healthier—it is because the Queen maintains accurate and uniform hatching con- 

ditions throughout the entire hatching period, producing almost always a perfect chick 
fully equipped with the strength and vitality for a good, quick start. (1D 

We receive many letters like the following from Mrs. I. N. Gerard, Victor, lowa: “The 


chicks are so much stronger than the chicks 
Satehed, in two other machines of different 
es. 
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Send your name for free catalog describing 
the full line of Queen Incubators, Brooders, 
B Stoves, etc. 

Queen Incubator Co. 

1118 N. 14th St. 

Lincoin - Nebraska 
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he would have netted $2,800 in 1922. Each 
year he learns more about poultry-raising | 
so he is sure to make greater profits in | 
the future if some unavoidable misfortune | 
does not happen. 


A bock that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business and everything you will 
ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show each stepin the operation. List of Capon 
Dealers’ addresses. ‘Tells how to prevent “Slips,” where to get the best and cheapest capon tools. Capons are 
immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells how. Copyrighted new and revised edition 
Regular 50c copy, prepaid to your address (a short time only) for a Dime in coin or stamps. 


GEORGE BEUOY, R. R. No. 71, CEDAR VALE, KANSAS 
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Look at this big, durable and efficient 500-egg 
copay, babe eyo ¥ Double-Deck Incubator, 
ifornia Redwood, hot water 
= 6heat, dubia * oy dead air space between, 
double glass doors, copper tanks and bollea, 
self-r regulating, roomy nursery, complete 
with all fixtures, sec up ready touse, finished 
in natural color of the Redwood—not painted 
to cover up inferior material, and for only 
_ freight paid anywhere east of the 


Why Pay Rockies. Think of it! Compare this big value 


More? to any on the market. There is no equal. 

- Here is a machine that affords many advan- 

tages not Sound in big capacity incuba tors. Each section has a sepa- 
0 


rate hot water heater. If you do not have enous 3 to fill both, 
can start one and any time later start the other. ils claoenvescl as 






you do not have to furnish heat in the section you are not operating. 


30DaysTrial§ Freight Paid 





jh wm tg pty ee pb ete hoe _ turn it at widely en 140- 

ays tri not fo y satisfactory you can re’ at our expense 

get your money back. We guarantee you will be delighted with the convenience, Chick Hot Air Grooder A 
economy and hatching results from this big double-deck Wisconsin. If you prefer 

larger or smaller capacity machines, here they are at equally attractive prices. 


Order direct from this ad— — you take no risk! 


180 Egg incubator - - $15. 
sep alt Brooder. ~~ ‘22.00 Of Write forou 


340 Eggincubatorr - - + 30.75 FREECATALOG 


All Wisconsin machines are 
sold to you on a positive 
guarantee or your money back 
if not exactly as represented, 
You take no risk whatsoever, 

Thishas been our ‘SQUARE DEAL’ sales policy for over 20 years. 


WISCONSIN Suanine canopy BROODERS 


The new improved Wisconsin Canopy Broodcr is a wonder. Nothing 
on the market better—none we think anywhere near why - ual, Simple, 
easy to operate, wickless, can’t go out nor overflow, burns steady 
flame—a colony brooder that you can absolutely depend on day or 
night. You take no risk in ordering direct from this advertisement. 
We give 30 days l and then if not pleased you can return your 
purchase at our mse and get your money. 


Express Prepaid Prices 
24 inch Canopy Sree chick size 
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250Egg oni; *222 


With 250 Chick Mot #3 {00 









$ 9.95 
15.55 







32 inch Canopy Brooder, ( 250 chick size 

42 inch Canopy Brooder, ( 500 chick size) 17.75 

rc. | bi 52 inch Canopy Brooder, 
| 










000 chick size) 19.75 

Above express prices 

are on Canopy 
Brooders 
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Freight Prepaid 
If you want a °*40 Egg, with 24 In, Canopy Brooder, $22.25 
wah ee + — 180 a = 32 in. 28. 25 
corthepimas 260° “Sm ° * 34.90 
as follows, freight 340 “ " 42 in, - ” 45.75 
prepaid, 500 "' “ 42 in. “ 59.50 


Wisconsin Incubator Co. sx 12 Racine, Wis. “S 
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Last Year They Netted $5.65 Apiece 


By KIRK FOX 


ON’T fail to visit Mrs. FP. A. 
Millard over in Johnson county 
if you are interested in chick- 

ens,’ were the parting words of County 
Agent Clough as I left his office in 
Sedalia, Missouri, one day last sum- 
mer. The same advice had been given 
me previously by several poultry rais- 
ers in that part of the state. “Fur- 
thermore,”’ they said, ““Mrs. Millard 
will be glad to give you her time be- 
cause she is always helping folks and 



















water in wich the hens are dipped. 
This amounis to one pound of sodium 
fluoride to sixteen gallons of water or 
one ounce to a gallon of water. Lice, 
when so treated, die within a day or 
two. While the sodium fluoride is pois- 
onous when taken internally it has no 
bad effects on the birds when used as 
deseribed.» Dipping, of course, should 
only be done on warm days and any 
solution left pver had best be poured 
out at once to avoid any danger of the 

















The hens have done their share towrrd building Mrs. Millard is shown above 


this co Sortable home for the Millurds 


has, no doubt, done more than any other person to en- 
courage her neighbors to raise better poultry.” 
Accordingly I looked up a man familiar with the county 
and hired him to take me out to the Millard farm. Mr. 
Millard and a big, friendly dog came out of the orchard as 


we drove into the yard.“‘Want to see 
the chickens, do you?” he replied, 
after I had stated the object of my 
visit. “Well, you struck a poor day be- 
cause we are just now putting them 
thru their sodium fluoride bath, for 
they are all lousy as tramps.” 
Under a peach tree we found Mrs. 
Millard and two neighbor boys busily 
engaged dipping hens. While it was 
somewhat earlier than they usually 
dip for the winter, for some unknown 
reason thé lice had increased so 
rapidly they had decided to hurry 
the job a little. They had always 
looked for lice around the vent, past 
experience having demonstrated that 
if any number were present on a fowl 
they would appear there. This year 


they overlooked the lice because they did not appear around 
the vent at all. It was while washing some birds for the 
Missouri state fair that the lice were discovered. 

As may be noted in the picture, the dipping equipment 


used consists of a washtubona box 
and a piece of sheet iron or tinfora 
drain board. A coop within jeasy 
reach was kept full from the hen- 
house by Mr. Millard. As fast as 
they were needed, one boy took 
the fowls from the coop and han- 
ded them, one at atime, to the 
other boy, who dipped them into 
the tub. Mrs. Millard then care- 
fully worked the dip into the feath- 
ers and around the head. Whena 
hen was thoroly soaked, she was 
put under a boxonthe sheet iron 
drain to drip until the next hen was 
ready. She was then released. 
The dip is made by first dis- 
solving one pound of sodium fluor- 


dipping her hens 














The poultry equipment at first consisted of 


eleven coops like this one 


chickens or livestock drinking it. 
Sodium fluoride can also be used very satisfactorily asa 
powder when the weather is too cold to dip. Hold the bird 
on its side on aable witth one hand and with the other 
apply several pinches of the chemical to various parts of 


Missouri-ty pe houses now iake the place of 
coo, 8 like t. e one siown below 


The cost is very small. 


the body. Put one small pinch on the 
head, one on the neck, twoj on the 
back, one below the vent, one on the 
tail and one on each thigh, also on 
top and under each wing. If the dry 
sodium fluoride treatment is used 
on setting hens, there will be no lice 
to bother the chicks when hatched 
and the hen will not be restless. Of 
course if mites are present, it will not 
eradicate them. Lice may be found.a- 
live two or three days after treatment 
but they will eventually die. 

In the yards Mr. Millard showed 
me the breeding pens and the equip- 
ment. They are well pleased with 
the Missouri-type, straw loft house 
which they built recently. By openin 
the windows it can be made so —— 


the hens prefer to remain inside during hot days rather than 
under the trees. The straw acts as a sponge, absorbing the 
heat in summer and the moisture in winter. 
saved by having the feed hoppers installed in the house. 


Labor is 


They hang from the walls and 
thus leave the floor clear. A slat 








broody coop built in the house 
keeps the hens from wasting their 
time setting. Mr. Millard, always 
with an eye for labor-saving de- 
vices, has built his colony and 
brooder houses with a coalhouse 
“lean-to.”’ Before the brooding 
season opens, he drives around to 
the houses with a load of hard 
coal and fills them up. Then, 
when they are busy with the 
chickens, they are not obliged to 
carry coal. 

A feature that saves heat is a 
door divided the long way in the 
middle. When entering the house 








ide in a quart of water. A cupful 
of this stock solution is then 
added to each four gallons of 








The Millards find that a few bees fit in well with their 


farm plans 





to care for the chicks only one- 
half the door is opened. On suany 
daysorwhen (Cont. on p. 126 
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Get My New 





Low Prices 


Now you get bigger, better 
hatches with least trouble, worry, 
expense. New Radio Round Hatch- 








er has 16 wonderful features. 
Almost self-operating. Only 3 
minutes a day for everything. 


Even a child can care for it. 


NEW KIND OF 
HATCHE Buflt on Nature's plan 


~round like hen’s nest, no cold corners. Every fertile 

egg hassame chance to hatch. Powerful center heater, 

triple radiator system gives equal heat to whole egg- 

chamber. Automatic overhead moisture supply, just 

like hen. Filllamp once to hatch. Oversize tank holds 

5 quarts, savesoll. Other big patented features found 
in Radio-Round Hatchers. Three sizes. 


FREE! 


Egg & Poultry Record 


TEENS 







ion layers; 
the famous Tom Barron 
and Hollywood strains of 
White Leghorns. Order 
these chicks from pedi- 
ee greed stock now at bar- 
gain prices! Hatched in the larg- 
est and finest hatchery in Michi- 
gan at the rate of 150,000 eggs to 
a setting. Also get our prices on 
Barred Rocks and other popular 
breeds. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. Write for FREE 
illustrated catalog and special 
DISCOUNT PRICES—today. 
SUPERIOR POULTRY FARMS 

Box 205 Zeeland, Mich. 

































PUREBRED. All leading 
varieties from heavy laying 
strains. Strong, Healthy 
Chicks. Ship successfully 
to forty states, 
1094 Live Arrival, Prepaid delivery. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. Catalog Free. 
Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 499, St. Paul, Neb. 
Member inter 4 1 Baby Chick Association. 


CONTINENTAL 
Vitality 
BABY CHICKS 


Leading Standard Pure 
Breeds. All from free-range, 
heavy lazing, healthy par- 
entage. hipped post paid 
from one of our nearby hatch- 
eries. Live delivery guaran- 
teed. Illustrated Baby Chick 
Book 127 is FREE to you. 


Continental Hatcheries .pfiichie 8 Sino 


3 aby Chi 


varieties. weekly. From Hogan 
font 



























tasted flocks b wet tor bh 

= re! rr ‘or heavy production 
Miller Baby Chicks are knees via prepaid 
loxhy post. Safe delivery guaranteed. Over 
AS 000 pleased customers in 45 states and 


. free 
MiuLLER Po 
Box 500 nT Lancaster 


QUALITY Chicks « Fog 


46,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS. 15 varieties. Best 
faying strains. Incubate 25,000 eggs daily. Catalog Free. 
Prewer prices. Free live delivery. 

Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


BREEDS Most Profitable chickena, 
64 ducks, Carhepe aud CORE. 
hoice, pure-bred northern ‘owls, 
eggs and incubators at low prices. Amert- 
ca’s great poultry farm. At it 31 years. 

Valuable BERT SC book and catalog free. 
R.F.NEUB Ce. Bx 826 Mankste. Minn 


a 
Cockerels, 15 varieties. Hatching 
Eges. Baby Chicka, Free Book 
Aye Bros., Box 12, Blair, Nebraska 
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A HIGH PRODUCER 


The barred rock hen shown here and be- 
longing to L. W. Dunn of St. Joseph 
county, Michigan, recently won the egg- 
laying honors of the Middle West. The 
bird produced 284 eggs in 365 days in the 
quiet obscurity of a trapnest at the Mich- 
igan agricultural college. 

Birds of numerous other breeds were 
also in the contest. Eleven states, in- 
cluding Washington, Oregon and Califor- 
nia, were represented by pens. And during 
the year the referees at the college wit- 
nessed some creditable egg-laying feats. 
Several birds managed to turn out 200 
eggs and a few crowded the 250 mark.— 
C. 8., Mich. 





WHY EGGS DO NOT HATCH 


If either the beginner, or the expert 
fails to get a satisfactory hatch, it is well 
to look about for other causes than some 
fault of the incubator. Altho the machine 
may have been improperly cared for, 
which will have a tendency to decrease the 
number of strong chicks brought out, it 
very often happens that the fault lies 
elsewhere and not in the machine. If 
the incubator is of standard make and is 
given reasonable care and operated under 
proper conditions, with the result that a 
r hatch is had, it is well to look farther 
ack for the trouble. If it is early in the 
season, it may be that the eggs were chilled 
before they were placed in the machine. 
Many unsatisfactory hatches are had 
every spring because the eggs used are 
from stock that is either old or so imma- 
ture that the germs are weak. Again the 
parent stock may be weakened by disease 
cross breeding, or it may have been stunted 
by improper housing or feeding. Over- 
crowding, lice, mites, lack of green food, 
are all important factors which lower the 
vitality of the flock and render them unfit 
to produce eggs for incubation since the 
germs will necessarily be weak and the 
hatch will be poor. Under these condi- 
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Better Hatches 





Mith Less Attention 


eeeeeren. The Patented Two-circuit Heat- 
vere ing System and Tilting Chimney 
ia keep an even temperature, need no 








_ _watching and hatch big, strong, 
healthy chicks from every hatchable egg. ' 
Guaranteed to retain even heat regardless of 
outside temperature. Money Back if you are not 
satisfied that the 103-Degreeis the best incuba- 
tor ever made. Years ahead of all others. 
Thousands of Satisfied Users are enthusiastic 
over its simple, common-sense principles. No 
trouble-making mechanism. A size to fit your 
needs—from 60 to 1200 egg capacity. 

103-DEGREE INCUBATOR Co. 
21 Forgan St., 
Crown Point, Ind. 


Our Big Free 
Catalog tells ail, 
Write for it 

t 














Raise 
FREE brooder, prevents 


impure air, prevents 
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fhe fret Cument oad postage paid on 
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Frompt delivery. Send for big FREE 
Superior Poultry Co., Box S-5, Windsor, Mo 
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more eggs} larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 


MANNS “Sone curren 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never clogs. 
Free Trial. Nomoncy in advance. Book free. 


Days 
«W. MANN CO., Box 98, MILFORD, MASS. 





tions better results will be had by selecting 
a pen of the best birds available, — 
in a yard and giving extra care in the way 
of feed, cleanliness, etc. 

Another chief cause of poor hatching is |! 





.. Mrs. 
POULTRY Pi."e2e7 ieee 
book, 215 pictures, years of e - 
ence. I START i with Pou ‘Bas. 
oh beck mntied for nly a'sickel. 
m or a le 
Berry’s Poultry Farm. Box 104 Clarinda. 





allowing the eggs to become chilled 
fore placing them in the machine. Durin 
cold weather the eggs should be gathe 
twice daily and stored in a room with a 
temperature . between fifty and seventy 
degrees. Eggs kept more than two weeks 
cannot be Sepentied upon to hatch well 
altho sometimes excellent hatches are had 
from eggs of this age provided germs were 
strong and they are kept under proper 
conditions. A dresser drawer, lined with 





BEST laying; BEST 
8, auCcKs, 
Pains once ain 


42 years poultry ex 
page Catalog and 
W.A.Weber, Box1s Mankato, Minn. 


PURE-BRED POULTRY "03, 


able varieties. Also EGGSand 4 
Incuba , B . Grain Byryate 

. Seeds. 
Bor 10. adress 





cotton batting, or an old blanket is a 
good place to keep the hatching eggs. 
They should be stirred every day or two 
to change position. E to be used for 
hatching purposes should be handled care- 
fully, and should be of as nearly uniform 
size and shape as possible. Reject such as 
have rough places, are extra large or very 
small. 

If the eggs have been shipped some dis- 
tance during cold weather and a poor 
hatch results, it may result from their 











EVERLAY echorn 


EVERLAY FARM ny ' 
Big illustrated catalog chuck full 
of information. We hatch pure- 

red chicksfrom leading breeds. 


Big rentiey Catalog 4e—al! varieties healthy 
hern stock. Eggs, hicks. Farmer's prices. 
Janesville Lacoviile. Mian 








Box 26, Portland, ind. 





Send for our special low prices today. 
Comfort Hatchery. Box D, Windsor, Mo. 
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being chilled in transportation. If the 
chicks die when ready to leave the shell 
it may be that they have become chilled 
late in the period of incubation. But if 
the death of the germs is distributed thru- 
out the incubation period, it is conclusive 
evidence that the breeding stock is to 
blame. 

Occasionally we find machines with im- 
perfect heat distribution, or improper 
ventilation, but it most often happens 
that poor hatches are the fault of either 
the operator or the eggs used. The incu- 
bator may have been operated under con- 
ditions which were detrimental to success, 
such as too cold a place, in the sun’s rays, 
or the regulator may have been tampered 
with thus producing a varying temperature 
which often results in poor hatches and 
weak chicks. Turning or handling the eggs 
with dirty or % hands is often fatal to 
the germs.—L. Y., Okla. 

e at 


FEEDING HAY TO POULTRY 


When we realize that a hen makes eggs 
containing all the twelve elements needed 
in human nutrition and makes them out 
of raw material, we see how necessary 
it.is that she be supplied with the needed 
ingredients for seotiacine eggs. Eggs con- 
tain iron, and most of this iron must go 
into the fowls’ systems thru the green 
leaves they eat. That is why poultry must 
be supplied with clover or alfalfa thruout 
the winter. 

Ground alfalfa is used extensively in 
poultry rations, both in the dry ms ash and 
in wet mash, or sometimes as steamed 
greens. Greens fed in this way are good, 
but we find hay preferable. In the first 
place, the ground alfalfa seems rather 
heavy and the birds do not relish it as they 
should. Besides this you will notice that 
when the birds are fed hay, they leave 
the hard woody parts and eat only the 
leaves and tender parts. 
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700,000 000 satisfied users 
backed my jud ¢ when 
L bought i t my BUCKEYE 
cubators and brooders 









CKEVE INCUR, 
ev COMPANY TOR 
SPRINGFIELD Ohio 





It is aliteral fact that thousands and thou- ‘How can I save my chicks from dying 
sands have actually “‘junked’’ their old in the shell?”’ 
incubators and brooders of various makes 


to make way for Buckeye equipment. How can I prevent the frightful mer- 


tality due to faulty brooders?”” 

Don't Gamble! You can be absolutely sure The Buckeye “Reason Why’’ Catalog 
of effective equipment in advance. Buckeye answers these vital questions and many 
incubators and brooders are endorsed by more. It tells why Buckeye Incubators 
nearly three-quarters of a million users. hatch every hatchable egg, with hardly a 
weakling among them. And why Buckeye 


Buckeye Incubators hatch 175 million Colony Brooders raise them all to maturity . 


chicks a year — bringing forth the finest, 
healthiest chicks. And more than 150 mil- Send for new catalogs. If interested in Blue 
lion chicksa year are raised by the Buckeye Flame Brooders, send for Catalog No. 24; 
System of Coiony Brooding — the system orin Coal-Burning Brooders, No. 36; Buck- 
which is making big profits for Buckeye eye Incubator Catalog No. 48 tells how to 
owners. grow more and better chicks. 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY 





A little observation will show you that 
any animal that is in a reproducing con- | 
dition will consume more leaves and green | 
food than when they are not reproducing. | 
For that reason, a hen that is laying needs | 
more green food than when she is not 
laying, as some of these elements used 
in building eggs are ti iken out of her sys- 
tem every day.—N. 


SOFT-SHELLED EGGS 

Several flock owners have, at various 
times, asked my opinion as to the cause 
of soft-shelled eggs. Hens may occasion- 
ally lay a soft-shelled egg, even when sup- 
plied with plenty of oystershells. Some- 
times this is caused by an overfat con- 
dition or a poorly balanced ration. 

If any of your hens lay an occasional 
soft-shelled egg, make sure that they are 
getting plenty of green food and that they 
are made to exercise in the straw litter. 
If this is done, and the balanced ration 
and oystershell do not put a stop to the 
soft-shelled eggs, you may be sure that 
the trouble is due to some abnormal con- 
dition that prevents the fowls from manu- 
facturing the lime as fast as it is needed. 
When this is the case the only cure seems 
to be to cull out any hens that are known 
to lay soft-shelled eggs frequently. 

Such eggs are not only a frequent loss, 
but the breaking and eating of them by 
the other fowls encourage the habit of 
egg-eating.—-N. P 


Best Plans of Poultry Houses.—Plans 
of over a dozen of the best houses now in 
use. How to build the most satisfactory 
large and small, stationary and portable, 
laying and breeding houses, brooder 
houses, and to top it all off a mighty good 
design for an ineubator cellar. This is a 
well illustrated, paper bound booklet 
and it will be worth more than its cost 
to anyone who is going to build a poultry 
house, brooder house, etc. Price, fifty 


‘e ; € 3 3 ERS— Coa! and Oi) Burning—Haby C 
cents postpaid. Address orders to the| B&S— Cos! snd Ol! Bursine-—Hebs Cmcee 
3. W. MILLER CO., Box 24, Rockford, ti. 


Des Moines, lowa, Successful farmers like Successful Farming, | 


Book Department, Successful Farming, 
















—tells , about chicken 


962 Euclid Avenue, Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Incubators and Brooders 









9501, Better this Year 
- No Increase in Price 


\ 
Don’t fail to ee oe our new 1924 Sol-Hot Canopy Brooder Catalog. You'll 
actually be amazed at the wonderful value of the 1924 Sol-Hot. With its 20 
new superior features it is so far ahead of all other brooders that there is no 
comparison. Even the splendid performance of previous Sol-Hot models can 
not begin to compare with the NEW Sol-Hot. No trouble — no danger — no 
smoke—even heat ALL the time. Catalog tells all. Write for it today. 
Get Posted on the new Sol-Hot before you buy. 
H. M. SHEER CO., 42 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Menta OO aivics Leghorn CHICKS 


Fourteen leading varieties, purebred, ws lorid’: Great Laying 
A, — Chicks. Guaranteed healthy, whe wi } J 
vy, laying. stock. Five years scientific Regan ‘ot ie 
i 





















ing ghteen years practical experience. perne. ,_foomest 
Moderate prices. 100% live delivery. Eggs and are. Ty 
breeding stock. Unquestionable references. Write Ivory gare ceareh 
for circular and prices TODAY. oe oa ae ge geben, Vason Volnebi 






pane Poultry Breeders’ Ass'n 
on, lowa 


Poultry American Guide on 


MEMBER INT-aL BABY CRICK & 
Kerlin's Grand View Poaltry Farm => 15, Center Ball, Pa. 
















bes TOA AL INCUBATORS 
A and Blectrie -~IDEAL BROOD. F 







rene SE ges tes Bnd lededing Li 


; om, livery by Perey hdabe 

guaranteed. PoruLar Prices. Catalog free, 
IOWA CHICK BATUNERY, 

Bux ?, Iowa City, lowa 
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Make Big Money Raising Poultry 
The Easy Way 


Here’s a real opportunity you 

can’t afford to over-look. Starta 

profit-paying poultry business 

of your own—right now—don’t 

delay—order today—make extra 

big roo from oa * hatches. 
y New Free Book 


“Hatching Facts” 


tellshow—writeforit. Itexplainsevery 
part and feature that makes BelleCity 
the Champion, and tells why itis best 
for you to use. No other machines 
can give you more years of service 
or a bigger yearly income than my 


sw $1335 Beule City v7 12 Now 

























you start 
the bigger 
your yearly 
5} Cash Profits 


+ $1 3% : 
140 Egg Size oe 
With 140 Chick $ 95 { 
Hot-Water Brooder - « 18> 
Your very first hatch will more 
than pay back your investment 

































The Prize Winning Hatchers with 
Hot Water Copper Tank—Self-Reg- 
ulated Safety Lamp—Thermometer 
and Patented Holder—Double Door 
—Deep Chick Nursery—Egg Tester. 
With Fibre Board Double-Walled 
construction. Simple—Safe—Sure. 
My Double-Walled Belle City Hot- 
Water Lamp Brooders are guaran- 


Express 


East of Rockies and allowed to points 
West on all shipments. Gets machines 
to you—Post-Haste—in 2 to 5 days. 
You get this Quick-Delivery Express 
Prepaid Service without extra cost. 
If you prefer a large capacity Brooder, 





Clubbing 
Offers 







For two or more In- 
cubators or Brooders, 
either size or style, or- 
dered shipped together 







Only song, Incubator 230K ¢¢ 


Only 


teed to raise the chicks. $6.95 buys 
140-chick size ;$9.95—230-chick size. 
Save $1.95 by ordering a Brooder 
with your Incubator—Have a com- 
plete Hatchery. 


140-Chick Brooders=*¥” 1 3 


38 eat nor DOE 


Prepaid 


my Guaranteed Oil and Coal Burn- 
ing CanopyType (illustrated here) will 
meet your every requirement. When 
ordering a Colony Brooder to come 
with your Incubator, deduct $1.95 
from the low combined price of both. 





—deduct 45c from the 
price of each machine. 

























No One Else Can Give You Quicker or Better 
Service or So Much Hatching Value 
for So Little Money. 


For two or more com- 
plete Hatching Outfits, 
either size, deduct 45c 
from priceofe achoutfit 





R #7 Hot-Water 
Lamp Brooders 


"14.0 shit #622 
23 — sQ2= 


“No other machine, regardless of price, can equal Champion Belle City 
tot Hatching and Brooding, or so surely put your Poultry Business on a 
big paying basis right from the start. 
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With The Champion Belle City 
ae 
, uttit 


brought success 
and big cash prof- 
its to over a mil- 
lion satisfied users 
everywhere — that 
will bring you the 


Biggest Hatches 
Strongest Chicks 


with least effortand at 
lowest cost—the kind 
that hatches chicks; 
ducks, turkeys and 
geese equally well and 
will make your poul- 
try business thegreat- 
est possible success. 


Don’t Delay—Early Hatches Pay Best 


| Make up your mind today—there’s big ence building Incubators and Brooders 
money raising poultry the ‘Belle City —sold under my Ten-Year Money- 
Way.’ Get your share. You'll be proud Back Guarantee, and backed by a 
) to own a Champion Belle City—un- Company with along, honorable record 
equalled in quality, service and price for fair and square dealing. With all 
—the result of 24 years actual exper- of these facts and proofs before you, 


Youare Perfectly Safe in Ordering Today 
Thousands order direct from my adver- You get the Champion Belle City at 
tisements every year. I shipdayremit- lowestfactoryprices—based on‘actual 
tance is received from Buffalo, Min- costof production. Besides big hatches 
neapolis, Kansas City or Racine. you aresure of, youcan easily share in 


My Offers of $1000 in Gold 


which provide an easy way forlyou to make extra money. Time means money to you 
now—the early broods pay best. Get an early start—save valuable time—order now— 42 Inch Canopy 
or write me today for new Free Catalog ‘Hatching Facts.”’ Jim Rohan, Pres. 
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230 Egg Size - “23= 1 PRO ay 


With 230 Chick ee 
Hice-Water Brocder- «1s + - - = I wi 
















A Belle City Hatching Outfit will prove the with your 
biggest paying investment you ever made Incubator 


















The Belle City 
“Add A Machine Plan” 


Offers the biggest value on 
large capacity at lowest 
prices. Full come 
with catalog. Gives you 


Cooney for *43° 
rsd. B for 647 


Capacity for OO 































Oil 
Brooder Stoves 


with Wickless Blue Flame 
Burners. Automatic Oil 
Control. Two handy Sizes 


36 Inch Canopy 
















Economical and de- 
pendable. Capacity for 
twoor three incubators 
















We advise all readers of Successful Farming, who wish to increase their 
incomes $300.00 to $1,000.00 and more, to get Belle City Incubators and 
Brooders, They sure please the Women Folks.” hats what « mittion wsore would tolt you 




















Proved highly successful and now 
endorsed by thousands of users! Re- 
sult of 30 years study and manufacfuring ex- 
perience wat N. Porter, the incubator mas- 
ter. Mr. Porter has spent a lifetime in this 
work, producing one improvement after an- 
other until this, his crowning achievement, 
Sort Heat is superior by 26 distinctive points, 


Porter SOFT HEAT 
|NCUBATOR 
Saves money, time, work, chicks. No 


ing or removing trays. 
Eggs turn semi-auto- 
matically. Center lamp 
—equal heat. Exclusive 
patented moisture de- 
vice. Automatic con- 
trol of heat, moisture 
and ventilation. One 
filling of lamp for complete 
hatch. Eliminates cripples. 
Twenty other features. 
Four sizes. Oil or electric, 
Shipped PREPAID. 


FRE i ted book 
E ae jost wel tet yours 
e 































INCUBATOR CO. 
202 Porter & 3rd Sts. 
- 3 eT 






BLAIR, NEBR, 








g MAKE MORE > 
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SELL EGGS 
MAI 


Thousands of families in cities nearby 
would welcome a chance to buy direct. 
Start building a profitable mail order 
business by getting in touch with city 
friends and yo | to ship them in metal 
crates. They solve shipping problems. 
ilt-in shock abserbese i 





2427: BABY CHICKS 


EXHIBITION Grow 






. SQUAB BOOK FREE 


pabe selli at hest prices ever known. 
dema Brea squabs and make money. 
rite at once for bi illustrated free 
book. Plymouth Reck quab Co.,6 14H 
St., Meirose High 
STURDY: vigorous baby chicks, hatched 
only in our own up-to-date machines. Per- 
sonal attention from selecting of exes to 
packing chicks for shipment. 12 strains, 
ducers. Live delivery 


heavy aranteed, 
postpaid. S cand fer low prices eng ee catalog. 
1610 Bluft Street. r mis ¥ 


Send f talog. 
ae) WwW Our hide meee ae and 


CHICK one tev prices are causing a 
tion. COLONIAL POULTRY 
Pp RI Cc ES FARMS. Box E, WINDSOR 
BABY CHICKS. FREE *sietawee 
STRAIN big, fluffy, high quality. peppy chicks 
producers a Chicks 























from heavy tested egg 





. Free. Live delivery guaran —— 
chicks, fowls, eggs, ties. Write to 
NEWTON CHICK HATCHERY, Bex Bex 102 102  Newien, Kass. 
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AIRING THE EGGS 


I believe that as many poor hatches 
are caused by the little matter of airing 
the eggs as from any other cause. This 
is something that requires real common 
sense and judgment. There can be no 
hard, set rules regarding the airing of 
eggs. They should always be aired once 
daily, and I often air them twice. But 
while airing is essential, it must not be 
overdone. If the air is very warm, I often 
air them for as long as twenty minutes, 
but there are also times when three 
minutes is rom 64 time to leave the eggs 
out of the machine. 

Of course airing the eggs is merely a 
form of ventilation, but ventilation in the 
incubator is also necessary. This cannot 
be accomplished satisfactorily without 
proper ventilation of the room where the 
machine is operated. If the atmosphere 
is contaminated the lamp cannot function 
properly for it consumes much oxygen 
and creates poisonous gases. 

I have always found that the chicks in 
the shell need exercise, and that this exer- 
cise is provided if the eggs are shuffled 
about in the tray two or three times daily. 
Every time I open the machine to note 
the temperature, I reach in and stir the 
eggs about. When this is done I never 
have a crippled chick. When the airing is 
done the trays = turned end for end 
before puttin em back, and where the 
two-tray perm Na are used the trays are 
put on opposite sides when they are taken 
out.—N. P. 


CARE OF THE BREEDING FLOCK 


During the 1923 hatching season I had 
occasion to notice several times the high 
vercentage of infertile eggs produced by 
fesoding fowls where poultry is kept only 
as a sideline. It is not difficult to obtain 
fertility in hatching eggs if a few simple 
requirements are observed. 
fany farmers do not have a special 
breeding pen because of the necessary 
work and material required. This extra 
expense and work are unnecessary. We | gugemAKER’S 
have kept a special breeding flock for 
years and have seldom done extra pen- 
ning to accommodate it. We alternate the 
row by allowing the layers to have access 
e range one day while the breeders are 
abe he 2 and the following day keeping 
the layers confined while the breeders 
have free range. We also find that if one 
flock or the other must be confined, it al- 
ways pays to keep the layers on restricted 
range rather than to limit the breeders. 

When the breeding season opens up, 
most of the flock owners have been keep- 
ing their fowls confined because of bad 
weather. When this is the case the birds 
should be allowed a little free range for at 
least ten days before starting to save eggs 
for setting. If this is not done, you will 
find that the chicks that do hatch will not 
be so vigorous as they should bee Re- 
peated experiments show that restricted 
range is a common cause of poor fertility. 
It also reduces the hatchability of the eggs 
that are fertile. 

Another mistake that is often made in 
caring for the breeding flock is not pro- 
viding the fowls with sufficient feeds con- 
taining vitamines. If plenty of n food 
is not to be had, it is essential that the 





towa | birds be given milk, as either of these 


feeds contain vitamines. But tankage 
will not take the place of either of these 
necessities, as only a very small amount 
of vitamines can be found in this food. 
Do not allow the fowls in the breedin 
pen to become overfat. If the birds are 
a small breed such as anconas, leghorns 
or andalusians, there is small chance of | 
them putting on too much flesh, but if they 
are of the heavier breeds, such as lang- 
shans, brahmas or o 
make them work for t 
ing for it in deep litter. 
Te is asfe to begin saving hatching eggs 


ingtons, you must 
eir feed by scratch- 































































Everyone knows that winter eggs 

depend on health. Hens can’t help lay- 

ing when properly fed and in good 
chicken 


healt Keep ae s “on their 
POULTRY 


Comkeys — 


Keeps Hens Healthy 
—Gets Winter Eggs 


























It is a Regulator, Laying Tonic, Moulting 
Powder and Conditioner of the highest 
type. No cayen..e pepper — No filler. It 
pays to buy it by the pail. 


Conkey’s Roup Remedy 


Stops and prevents Roup. Just put in the 























dri water. Chickens doctor them- 
selves. It kills the Roup germs and saves 
the fowl. Equally important as a pre- 






—— for it keeps Roup from getting 


ast 

Conkey’s Poultry Book is well worth 

50 cents to anyone who keeps chickens. 

Sent for 6 cents in stamps, (123) 
THE G. E. CONKEY CoO. 

6633 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 
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FOR SUCCESS I 4 


Vigorous, healthy, certified, early layers. 
$13 per 100 and up. 


Leghorns, Anconas, Barred and 
White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Minorcas. Customers 
report our stock to lay 280 eggs in 1 
year and Leghorns to lay at 3 roger 
8 days. Now is the time to 
acquainted with our stock. Wes p 
most anywhere. 95% a live delivery. 
Big catalog free. 

D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES, 
Dept. X, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


@=a~ POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1924 has many colored 
plates of fowls true to life. It tells all about 




























and their operation. Allabout poultry 

and how to build them. It's an encycl- 
opedia of chi . You need it. Only 

Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Bex 981, Freeport, Ill. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
Drofts—Innge demand-easily 


us. We buy ali 
Poy better shen, 


be ied eee oe genoa. 


kens; Bronze, W . Hol- 
7 Varieties {204 B.Red Turkeys; Tou- 
Embden, African, Chi 
Rouen, Myscovy, 
ks; Guineas. 
k, eggs, baby chicks. Catalog Free. 
THEO. PEaNg, Box 52, Good Thunder, Minn. 





Geese; 


Incubators, B 


e758 
padbboe Park Ave. Sta., DerRD ma ee 























on earth. Write today. A. ea Bex B, Pittstewn, N. J. 


CHIK Sis. = 


Bred-To-Lay **; Ancenas, Reds, Rocks and Mixed Chix. Eggs 
Chix of Quality. Prices reasonable Cata- 
(oe free. BERNARD m.. STOVER, Box $, Bellefonte, Pa. 
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Healthier Chickens 
More Feys~More Money 


With a dry, comfortable, vermin-free 
and sanitary Poultry Honse of Natco 
Hollow Tile you have a healthier shel- 
ter where your poultry can grow and 
thrive. First cost is reasonable—there 
is no expense afterwards for mainten- 
ance or repairs. The hollow spaces in 
the tile will form a blanket of air that 
insulates the interior against cold and 
dampness. 
Free Farm Book 

Write for “Natco on the Farm” our 
new book, handsomely illustrated with 
pictures of economical] Natco buildings 
for every farming need. It's free. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
151 Fulton Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a 


NATCO 


ENA Solty TILE 


AMAZIN G new medicated oy ee de 
stroys deadly roup 
overnight. KEMOFUME route roost roup 
clears mucous from throat of of birds and 
ese asim ae. effective fomety for colds, 
canker, etc. Absolutely —a 
to co fowls, animals or humans. 
handling of sick birds, no doping by ‘hand, 
no doping of feed or water. Simply smok 
your flock with KEMOFUME and Roap 
yy, and all kindred diseases disappear. 
4 If you want to rid your birds of 
roup | your name and ad- 
dress 


‘ and a trial size container 
y of KEMOFUME, for several treat- 
ments, will be sent tely FREE with 
postage prepaid. Agents Wanted. 


With over 25 years expenence as breeder and navonal poultry judge. | 

quarantee every check | sell = pure-bred. from healthy. winter-laying stock, 

mated by mysed. Get ow reasonable prices end pn eg ee 

Order chacks NOW! Pe ny BL good condition 

= edo wm Amena Russell F Ps Palmer, 
ER HATCHERY, 500 Broadway. Shelbyville, Team. 


CHICKS arcatest ayers 


Tom Barron W pie L norms Hoary type Brown 
Leghorns, F.C sR . Reds, Parks’ Barred 
Rocks. Strong, © vesithy, hatched 

=.= save a, satisfaction nteed. 





Koll fatchery.2 Ri 12, Bes 1golland, Mich. 


sobs oWer lecam! 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


from seven to ten days after the males 
have been put with the flock, and the eggs 
are still fertile from seven to ten days 
after the males have been removed. Do 
not set eggs that have not been gathered 
for at least twenty-four hours. 

Many poultry workers are under the 
impression that long eggs hatch cockerels. 
This ideais incorrect. An unusually long 
or round egg should never be set, as there 
is only & very small chance of it hate shing. 
Eggs on which weak spots appear should 
also be barred. I have never known such 
a one to hatch. An ideal hatching egg is 
slightly oval, tapering from one end to 
the other, and should be as nearly uni- 
form in size as possible. If your fowls are 
any of the Mediterranean breeds, and 
you plan to sell eggs to a fancy or special 
market, you would do well to choose 
eggs that show no creamy tint whatever.— 


LIGHT COOPS PREFERABLE 


One of the things to be taken into con- 
sideration when making or buying coops 
is their weight. It would appear that a 
coop made of hedvy boards would be 
warmer for the earlier broods in spring 
and would also last longer. Experience, 
however, has shown that the light coo 
are to be preferred when properly built. 

They seem to answer the pur fully 
as well and are warm enough. If treated 
with care they will last as long as the 
heavier ones. They have the advantage 
of being easier to handle. They are also 
more easily built. 

The material from which they are con- 
structed is more easily obtained. For 

this reason, if for no other, there is a gain 
made. Lighter material is also cheaper. 
Regardless of the care with which a coop 
is treated, the continued use to which it is 
put thruout an indefinite period makes 
ood care more necessary than ever.— 
WV. E. F., Ohio. 


INSURING A GOOD HATCH 
Continued from page 5 
front of a window so the sun will strike 
it. Sunshine will run the temperature up 
several degrees so that the regulator will 
have to be changed constantly. 

It is very important to keep the lamp 
in good condition and see that it does not 
smoke. Clean it-thoroly after each hatch 
and put in a new wick. Sometimes this 
seems like useless effort but it is always 
economy in the long run. 

If the incubator is an old one, the trays 
should be examined to see if they sag 
in the center. A quarter of an inch sag 
in a tray will give those eggs almost one 
degree less heat and poor hatches will 
result. 

The regulation of moisture is very im- 
portant in dry climates. As a rule, during 
the spring months in the Central and 
Eastern states there is a good deal of 
rain, and eggs will not need much added 
moisture unless the machine is in a house 
with a hot-air furnace. Then the moisture 
|must be watched closely. The best plan 
|is to watch the moisture on the inside 
| glass of the doors. As a rule, there will 
always be-just a little moisture there, 
and as long as it is present there need not 
be any moisture added. If this disappears 
a small pan with some blotting paper anc 
a small amount.of water may be placed 
in the nursery of the machine. If it dis- 
appears rapidly, fill it every day, but if 
the machine seems to get damp, ‘take it 
out. There are some hot-air incubators 
with regular water pans and with these 
the directions should be followed. Sprinkle 





the eggs at certain intervals as directed. 
The most common troubles I find are 
hanging thermometers, poor or dead 
thermostats, machines not leveled proper- | 
ly or placed in a draft or in the sunshine. | 
First buy a good machine and then care | 
for it properly. 


F9e8 or 8 | 





Sealed Glass Cell 

Every Universat “Nu- 
Srav’’cellcomesto you fully 
charged, ready to use. No 
trouble assembling, or fill- 
ing or charging. Just hook 
up once, that's a 


No 

Ample space aa « lates takes all the sediment 
till battery is worn out. No danger of short circuiting. 
An exclusive feature of Universal Batteries. 


Allowance for Your Old Battery 
For twenty years Universat Bartrerizs have 
roved reliable for use with automobile, tractor, 
arm light and power plants — and now radio. Unt- 
vuneas had plates explain Unrversat Barrerizs’ 
long‘tife. No matter what make of plant you own 
there is a Untversat Barrery built to fit it. We 
will make you a liberal allowance for your old, 
worn-out battery, no matter what the make, when 
you purchase a INIVERSAL. 


Free — Battery Guide for Farmers 

No matter what kind of a plant you have, this 
interesting booklet will show you just howto renew 
the system with Unrversat nd es The right 
size for ted nie Power and Light System made. 
It also lists Parts for all makes of batteries.“*Care 
of Batteries” is another interesting booklet which 
will be sent FREE with the new Universal Battery 
Guide. When you write, mention brand-name and 
age of your present batteries, so we can give you the 
correct allowance figure. Write today. (708) 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY CoO. 
3432 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


At a contest held recently in England, *10 re 
Hercules all-steel triple power stump 
puller pulled stumps faster than any 


other method. Quick work—low cost 
and one man does the job. Hand pow- 
er in four speeds, single, double, triple sod quadrapie 

wer. Boy to pull—aquick winding cable, and ot 

eatures orse Power Hercules is most complete, 
up-to-the-minute stump pulling outfit made. rite 
for prices and cat: —get my 
1923 introductory offer. 


B. A. FULLER 
Pres. 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 


Comes 
com plete 


Centerville, lowa 


Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels, 
— years of service. » oeer 
any wagon good as new. 
down—easy to load. No Rade 


EniPimbScratris Sees 
MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, MON- 


TANA, IDAHO, & ASHINGTON and OREGON offer 
excellent opportunities for permanent farm homes and 
for renting good farms. Land islow priced and can be 
secured on easy terms. Send for free book describing 
grain and live stock raising, dairying and fruit growing; 
also for informativn about low excursion rates. 

E. C. Leedy, Great Nerthera Rallway, Dept. 71, St. Paul, Ninn. 


$10 Per 1000, Genuine C A MrIOe overhensing strewberry 
plants. ALFRED blackberry | 1-2 in.long,3 in.in c ference 
Catalog Free. South Michigan Nuursery,R.3,New Buffale,Mich 
All of Our Advertisements Are Guaranteed 
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Now Brings You 
This Famous 


TUSKA 


(Licensed under Armstrong Regenerative Patents) 


3-Tube Receiver with 


Complete Outfit 


Outfit absolutely complete. Positively nothing 


additional needed. Without a radio set you are 
eng re greatest thrill of your life. Think 
of it! All about you the air is filled with won- 
derful concerts, grand operas, dance music, 
lectures, etc. But without a set you miss it all. 


Easy Monthly Payments! 


Now you can buy a Standard Set, of known 
value, with complete outfit and pay as you 
enjoy it. Every set shipped on basis of satis- 
faction guarant 


Write TODAY 


Send at once for our great special offer on ie 
wonderful Tuska Outht. A postcard brin 
details. Number of outfits limited. Don’ delay, 


BABSON BROS., Dept. 25-12 








2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Ill. 








At rock-bottom and you get the efficienc 
of sets costing three times as much. Users tell 
us that Miraco Radio frequency receivers pick 
up stations from coast to coast. Operate either 
on dry cells or storage battery. Solid mahog- 
any cabinets—finest workmanshtp throughout. 
Order direct or send for bulletin. 
Two tube outfit . 
Four tube outfit . 
DEALERS write for proposition quickly—it’s a winner. 
THE MIDWEST RADIO COMPANY 
824 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





Townsend's Wire Stretcher 


‘or peoeesiing plain, twisted and barbed wire and 


an exceptional tool for stretching Woven wire. 
The only successful one-man wire stretcher made. 
Grips likea vice—won't slip 
ately when released. The person stretchi 
also nall it to the post without assistance. 
hasn't it write direct. 


F. J. Townsend, Painted Post, 















and loosens itself imedi- 
the wire can 
f your dealer 
Manufactured for 30 years by 


New York. 








dine eure 
a my 


rand 8 aa ort 

oun Regee 6 den AW, Splenda art. 
mae big profits time rite 
or llaaeratand "Dook. Tt ie’t a Si. 

. School 6822 . 


$200,  @ mug $200,000 equipment 
Wes: shops ou Tene Coyne. 
Wee: in adie 1-2 months. Touree fea, 
hen ed “alle Send for 
creat Genus Act Now! 
25-12 
1300- 310 W. Harrison , i. 
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COAX THE HENS’ APPETITES 


Any one who really understands caring 
for poultry can tell you that in order to 
obtain the maximum number of epee, the 

c 


maximum amount of food must on- 
sumed. A certain amount of food is re- 
quired to keep the fowls’ bodies in a pee 
condition. After the body is cared for 
the remainder of the nourishment will go 
to make eggs or fat. If the ration is proper- 
ly belenen only enough fat will be formed 
to keep the body in the pink of condition. 
Most poultry owners see to it that the 
ration is properly balanced, and then fail 
to induce the hens to eat as much as pos- 
sible. The more they eat the more eggs 
they will lay. 

Of course, green food is a wonderful 
appetizer, but that alone is not enough to 
induce the birds to eat as much as they 
can. During the winter months our heng 
are ‘t. the usual scratch feeds and dry 
mush. Then in the evening after the even- 
ing feed of scratch feed has been picked 
out, they are given a moist mash; not a 
wet mash, but a moist mash. T he feed 
for this is just like the dry mash fed in the 
hopper except it contains no tankage or 
meatscrap. It is mixed to a crumbly mass 
with warm or hot milk (sweet) and fed 
on clean boards. It is not given until a 
have eaten all their usual evening f 
And only as much is given them as they 
can clean up in ten minutes. This is not 
sufficient to make them fat and lazy. If 
it is fed in the morning, the birds will not 
consume as much corn and dry mash as 
they should.—N. P. 


HER HENS PAY FOR GOOD CARE 
Continued from page 119 


equipment is moved in or out the 
full door can be opened. 

The scratch feed for the laying hens 
is composed [of cracked corn, 2 parts, 
wheat 1 part, and northern grown oats 
one-half part. The laying mash is mixed 
from shorts, 100 pounds; bran, 100 
—— cornmeal, 100 pounds; meat- 
scrap, unds, anda small quantit 
each ¥e salt and charcoal. A wet ref 
is used about once a week to stimulate 
the~ hens’ appetites. Sour milk is fed 
practically the year round. While 
the Millards have strongly developed the 
pany branch of their farm they also 

eep a bunch of good cows that supply the 
milk so valuable in the poultry business. 
They also feed a load of lambs occasion- 
ally, but that is off the subject. 

While the boys were moving the di 
ping apparatus around into the shade 
again, Mrs. Millard told me about their 
start ‘in farming. Mr. Millard for many 
years worked in the city. This was the 
chief reason why Lape were interested 
in chickens. Eggs, as all city people know, 
are hard to get ‘fresh and palatable. A 
small plot of ground was bought in the 
city where Mrs. Millard could raise a few 
chickens and supply their own needs for 
eggs. Here she learned her first lessons 
in poultry raising. Friends begged for a 
few eggs and an occasional broiler until 
finally a trade that taxed the limit of the 
Millard acreage was built up. 

Then a change came in business con- 
ditions, and as Mr. Millard had come to 
dread the great amount of traveling his 
work made necessary each year, a family 
council was held and the farm earried the 
majority of votes. 

And this happened after both Mr. and 
Mrs. Millard were past the 50-year mark 





in life. Of course they had their 1 
to help out but even then most 
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Eeaaber 1 is High— 
Saw and Sell It! 


Hook any small engine or tractor to an 
American Portable Saw Milland do your 
own and custom sawing. This slack 
season business yields ready cash to 
even inexperienced farmers. Thousands 
of simple, rugged, long-lived ““Ameri- 
cans” now in use. Investigate this pro- 
fitable business if you live near timber. 
Write for free booklet. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
202 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


American 


Saw Mill _ 








Be Wir Feet Sas ee Af -% 4 Saw, 


Saws 15 To 4 40 Cords a ay 


Saw wood—make ties. 
gine also runs other P 
. W.W.B 


Easiest-working pump ever 
W made; double - ig; no cross 

a a i A 
big seller. Write 
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would have hesitated to make the move 
because on the success of the venture 
hung many years’ savings and comfort for 


old age. The bridge had been crossed, 
however, for the Millards, and they re- 
fused to worry about remote powpibilities 

With forty-two hens of mixed breeding 
and eighteen buff orpingtons in eleven 
coops like the one shown in the illustra- 
tion, the start was made. The other 
buildings consisted of an old henhouse and 
a tumbledown house. The first year 500 
chicks were raised. It was then possible 
to weed out the hens of mixed breeding 
and cull the orpingtons. Later, white leg- 
horns weré added to the flock to supply 
the ever-increasing demand for eggs and 
to help out in the seasons when the orping- 
tons were not laying. 

Customers from the city continued to 
buy eggs and direct connections were es- 
tablished with several New York families 
thru a doctor who happened to hear of 
the high quality of the Millards’ eggs 
when on a visit to Kansas City. Mrs. 
Millard has a standing order for three 
and one-half cases a week to Kansas City 
and New York. She is paid the price of 
Kansas City selects and the consumers pay 
the express. 

Direct shipping is not new with the 
Millards, however. For twenty years now 
they have been selling direct to a con- 
sumer in case lots in Kansas City and have 
never been docked on a single bad egg. 
The eggs are gathered five times daily and 
placed immediately in the cellar. No 
roosters ever run with the hens furnishing 
market eggs. Mrs. Millard had an ex- 
ae during war times that convinced 

er of the importance of infertile eggs for 
shipping. 





Because materials were scarce at that | 


time, it was necessary to use cases and 
fillers more than one time. A load of cases 
that were returned had been placed i 
the attic for at least six weeks during the 
hottest days of summer. When they were 
finally brought out for use again, an egg 
was found in one of the fillers. 
ity it was broken and found to still be 
usable for cooking purposes. Had the egg 
been fertile the story. would have ended 
much differently. 

All the hens are trapnested, so the 
Miliards can tell you to an egg what their 
flock is doing. From November, 1921, to 
November, 1922, the flock averaged 1,787 
eggs. All pullets were called hens 
November Ist, whether laying or not. 
Twenty-two percent of the flock passed 
the 200-egg mark. The highest white 
leghorn hen layed 255 eggs and the highest 
buff orpington 246 eggs. No hen is kept 
that lays less than 175 eggs a year and no 
bird ever gets into the breeding pens with 
a record of less than 190 eggs. It is true 
that trapnesting takes a lot of time but 
Mrs. Millard thinks it pays. She is now 
getting as high as $4 a sitting for some of 
her buff orpington eggs. 

During the past season 10,000 hatch- 
ing eggs were sold. Still the Millards 
claim the market eggs are their best source 
of profit. Last year, after the cost of 
feed, “interest and depreciation had been 
deducte od, it was found that each hen had 
made $5.65. 

So highly are the Millards esteemed by 
the college authorities in Missouri that 
their flock has been used for a number of 
years for demonstration purposes. Be- 
cause their hens were trapnested it was 
possible for the culling demonstrators to 
— out what a good hen should be 
ike and then tell how many eggs a bird 
of such a type had laid in a year. Of 
course, the flock has been certified, which 
adds materially to price of breeding stock. 

The Millards have succeeded. They 
have built every building now standing 
on the place. Their books show a good 
profit. And most important of all, per- 
haps, their neighbors speak in the kind- 
liest terms of them. What more is there 
to wish for? 


For curios- | 
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De Forest Announces Prize Winners! 


Nation- Wide Interest in Farm Contest Brings Letters from Every State 
in the Union Telling Why Farmers Prefer De Forest Radtophones. 


We knew that thousands of De Forest 
Radiophones were being used by farmers, but 
our prize contest has told us just why farmers 
prefer De Forest sets, and how they use them 
in the business of running a modern farm. 


The first prize of $50 has been awarded to 
Mr. Frank L. Purcell of Fremberg, Mont., for 
a fine letter giving his experiences on a sheep 
ranch with seven De Forest eadlestence— 
one on each of his sheep herders’ wagons, 
one at his office, and one at his ranch. Mr. 
Purcell quotes a case of the De Forest Com- 
pany saving him $1,200 on a shipment of 
wool, and gives many other interesting expe- 
riences where the receipt of timely weather 
reports enabled him to protect his sheep 
from storms. 


The second prize of $25 has been awarded 
to Miss Virginia Candy of Rockville, Md., for 
an able presentation of all the benefits of a 
De Forest Radiophone on the farm, and a fine 
description of how the De Forest agent proves 
to the farmer that no other set in the world 
equals if at such moderate cost. 


Prizes of $10 each has been awarded to Robert F 
Boothe for an interesting letter on how a set costing $21 
more than the DeForest Radiophone failed to function 
for a party, whereas a De Forest set brought in the 
broadeast of the entire continent; to Howard C.White- 
head of Salem, N. J., for an interesting story on getting 
more per sack of potatoes by means of his De Forest 
Radiophone, as used in the farm neg x for 
January ; to R. L. Candy of Salem, is., for thirteen 
reasons why the De Forest Radiophone is considered 
superior to any other set in his part of the country; to 
Earnest G. Gilmore of Bloomington, Kans., for an 
interesting letter on how a De Forest Radiophone saved 
his brother's life by ry 4 bringi nformation 
regarding the coming of a blizzard and enabling them 
to eg intimean opmatnns for appendicitis; 
to Earl Arehart of Stickney, So. Dak., for an exceed- 
ingly funny account of the $90 Sy “of leasure he 
took in smashing up another radio set which did not 
work, just before he bought his De Forest which did; to 
Charles Densmore, a boy of fourteen, for a compact 
and well written paragraph on the farmers changed 
attitude of mind when as the —_ ap4 leasure of 
a De Forest Radiophoneto; Mrs. reveleven 
Fond du Lac, Wis., for a fine reser yh the 
educational ‘and ‘church-going advantages of the 
DeF erent Radiophone ; to Bertram Robinson of Spartan- 
burg & for a letter showing how a De Forest 
Ra hoshent fits every need of the farm; to Opal 
Raynolds of Rudemont, Ills., who says “A farm with- 
out a radio is like a house without windows’’; and to 
Mr. Rovena Wright Phares of Dallas, Texas, for a 
well written poem on how the De Forest Radiophone 
makegfarm life worth living. 


The De Forest Company thanks its many friends on 
the farm for their interest, and regreta that it cannot 
pomenalty acknowledge the many fine letters received 

this contest. 


De F ore St 





FREE cavarsces 


Send us your name and address and we 
will send you the new De Forest Catalog with 
full details and prices on sets, audions and 
parts. 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 
Dept. S.F. 6 Jersey City, N. J. 





De Forest D-10 Réflexr Radiophones—a cross- 
continent indoor loop 4-tube set using either 
storage batteries or self-contained dry cells. 
Price $150.00 glus approximately 6% in 
territories west of the Rockies. 
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RUTH in Advertisin Zo 


dealing with its advertisers, and 
success of the Truth movement. 





old. __ It is sweeping all over the world. 


Uy FARMING was a pioneer in guaranteeing readers against loss thru 











perfect. Easy to operate— 
the finger clears it, Don't carry a 
If not f we will 
claim. perfec’ aly | 


Adds as rapidly and accurately g 5 
2 
nothing to get out of order. 
Everyone who uses figures 
should own one. 
pocket full of — stubs - one 
wom te to Fag your figuring. Carry 
10 DAYS TRIAL “iene? 
refund your money. Linked: supply. 
A G E N T g * 47° Washington mie, Chicago, M. 
as a movement is about ten years 


as a $300 machine, yet fite the 
COUNTS UP TO 999,999,999 
Just poses and gy and we wi:! send 
money maker 
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A STORY OF TWO PULPITS 
Continued from page 14 


interests was based. Charles J. Winters, 
a Baptist and the assistant cashier of the 
Dover bank, likewise called attention to 
the spirit of cooperation pervading, and 
engendered by, the church federation. 
“The federation has brought the people 
of Dover and vicinity into closer touch 
with one another, contributing to a better | 
community feeling even outside the! 
church,”’ George J. Appleton, an extensive 
stockman, said. adeleten'e own experi- 
ence illustrates his point. His home is 
about four miles northwest of Dover, 
while Floyd Ross lives about a mile south 
of town. Both represent a fine type of 
rural leadership. One a Congregationalist 
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Sencar Through 
Better Work 











and the = . ae they re rene 
together but little before the churches/ } Pa Fs . “Ae 
federated and shared only an acquaint- et Bd This is the law of modern farming: The 
anceship. Tho serving together on the more efficient your power and ma- 
overning board of the federated church, | | 54 chinery the better your work and the 
however, they — become = friends Me esp larger and more certain your profits. 
and now join hands in working for the “> ont : . 
good of the church and community. AOS gt 5 Because Case machines meet every re 
I asked Appleton whether he had en-| kf“ 572 quirement of the best and most profitable 
countered any difficulties in adjusting his| Fe" 3 farm work, successful farmers everywhere 
denominational ideas to the federated] §. -4<27% 3" are using Case tractors. 
church. He replied in the negative. Aes Se Their generous power enables you to plow as deep 
“But it was not so easy for me,” Mrs. ° xe < ‘ as you should; to prepare the best possible seed beds; 
Appleton spoke up. “I had been raised go to> to rush the harvesting; to speed up and yet improve 
to worship only with the immersed, even | J"43 . the quality of all your work. 
to refuse to associate with those of a faith| B53 : Their unfailing dependability permits you to 
which, while believing in immersion, as- et, a finish every job on time, in every season, hot or cold. 
sociated with those who did not. But in rs oe a, You can increase your crop acreage, do profitable 
the end I saw that to join the federation | [3s>42 ‘Son custom work, keep going day and night if need be. 
was the right thing for the Baptists to do. oats SS Their durability and rugged strength give you 
To give up some of our denominational} %3-- y more years of better work, plus the satisfaction 
ideas was very little compared to what the| fi Sees 4 profit due to working always with a machine that is 
Lord did for us all. x Ze highly efficient at both traction and belt work. 
That her previous religious experience : A new book, “Modern Tractor Farm- 
has not prevented Mrs. Appleton from} f--3242 Pe ary A 
becoming a faithful worker in the feder-| 9-2. ing, will interest every progressive farmer. 
ated church is evidenced by the fact that | E44 o4F A limited number will be mailed free.Write 
she is og ee wep te —— — op oe aot for your copy TODAY. 
And this Sunday school, by the way, has| Fe eS . ; 
won the state beaner in we réral division ae J. I. Case reek ie Company 
of exhibits at the state fair the last two ie s 
years. EF Dept. P 24 Wisconsin 
Mr. Randles made it a point to take! A=, 
me to at least one member of each of the ESS 
denominations represented in the feder- 
ation. Of the Methodist# we saw Mrs. ; 
Libby Logan, an elderly woman and a } / 
grs aduate of the state agricultural college. . 
‘The federation is a blessing,” she said, P, y 4 
tho admitting that if circumstances were | Beedle a eee tees 
such as to make a separate church feasible ‘hen? | are NOT the Cose sles 


neo ~Case Plow Works Co. 








she would prefer to worship with her own 
denomination. Her son, with whom she 
lives, takes a prominent part in the affairs 
of the church. 

The dissatisfaction caused by the feder- 
ation has been very limited. I learned of 
but one family in all three of the original | 
churches that refused to join in the step 
taken; and this family refused because the 
new organization was called a federation 
instead of a union. It is extremely doubt 
ful that there is any more—possibly not so 
much—bickering in the Federated Church 
of Dover as in the average church of a 

single denomination. 











Pleasure and Profit in Rabbits 
Let Us Start You in the Business 


We'll start you in this profitable business without expense to you. By our 
easy pian you can get a fine pair of purebred New Zealand Rede—vigorous 
young Rabbits. We will ship them to you, post and guarantee them to 
As Mr. Randles drove me about I re- reach you in good condition. Every farm should have a stock of these food- 
flected that for a preacher he was driving Taso ee eee eee 


® pretty good car. On second thought,|| SUCCESSFUL FARMING, E. T. Meredith, Publ., Des Moines, Iowa 
however, I realized that his car, even tho 
it was purchased secondhand, epitomizes 


the regeneration of the church in Dover. Use This Handy Coupon--Mail Today 


It stands for a pastor who is paid enough 











to live on and for a congregation that is SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 486 pepe BLDG., DES MOINES, IOWA 
served i “¢ anc ] S , Gentlemen: I would like to ew Zealand Rabbits. Please send me 
r- =~ E. accordance with present day complete detalis of your DASE ELEN and the the PRE Chuteh Pencil offered for prompt ness. 


“T have as much need for a good car as | 
any man in the community,” he said. | 
‘*The members of this church are scattered | 
over an area of about twelve miles square, 
and, when called, I must go, no matter what See, ha er oe eee CeO Cm i, Re 
the condition of the roads or weather. I 
also spend two or three afternoons a week ! 
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in making ¢alls on the members. I find 
that it not only helps me in preaching to 
them but to help them more in time of 
trouble if I am familiar with their home 
life. If I did not have the car I could not 
serve them nearly so well.” 

Before the churches federated the sal- 
aries of their pastors ranged from $500 to 
$1,200 a year, with the use of a parsonage. 
Mr. Randles’ salary is $1,800 a year, plus 
use of the parsonage. 

The federation was not conceived and 
put into effect in any sudden manner. A 

dozen years ago a minister, preaching 
while on a visit to Dover, suggested that 
the three churches get together, but with- 
out result. Then, four or five years later, 
the Baptist minister organized a Christian 
Endeavor society which included the 
young people of ‘all three churches; this 
serving as a constant reminder of the 
churches’ closeness to one another and as 
an example of the crossing of denomina- 
tional lines. Still later, the Congregational 
astor, realizing the hopelessness of the 
ocal situation, began to urge a union of the 
churches, finding many sympathizers in 
each. At last, in the spring of 1920, the 
Congregational and Methodist churches 
federated, the Baptists joining them the 
following February. 

Under the articles of agreement adopted 
the governing powers of the federated 
church are vested in a committee of ten, 
three from each of the denominations and 
the pastor. The members of this com- 
mittee are to be elected once every three 
years, one from each denomination an- 
nually. The church is subject to no 
denominational authority. A third of the 
benevolences raised are transmitted to 
the officers of each of the respective 
denominations. Union membership funds, 
however, are pro- rated according to the 
membership of the denominations repre- 
sented in the federation. Application for 
a state charter has been made. 

New Problems Created 

It would be unfair to call attention to 
the problems which the federation has 
solved without mentioning those it has 
created. One of these problems is at the 
same time a very healthful sign, for it is 
nothing less than the matter of securing 
a building adequate to the needs of the 
congregation. The structure now used as 
a church is much too small; one of the 
large Sunday school classes is held over a 
nearby store, because of lack of room in the 
church. A new church is occupying the 
thoughts of the members, and in all 
probability it will soon be under way. 
Another question must be settled first, 
however; this concerns the disposition of 
the various church properties. 

As previously stated, the Baptist church 
is now in use as the house of w orship, while 
the pastor lives in the Congregational par- 
sonage. The Baptist parsonage is for sale, 
now being leased, while the ( ‘ongregational 
church serves as a high school building; its 
availability for this purpose incidentally 
solving what might have been a trouble- 
some school question. The Methodist par- 
sonage is rented, while the church is used 
but occasionally; basketball having been 
played in it last winter. Negotiations 
were recently started to secure an i Tg 
ment of the various pieces of property, 
order that their disposition, whether they 
be turned over to the federation or back 
to the members of the several churches, 
may be made in &ccordance with their 
respective values. 

A summary of the results of the federa- 
tion at Dover thus indicate that it has put 
the church on a better financial basis, that 
it has increased the spirit of cooperation 
in the community and secured a better 
ministerial service, while creating a not 
insurmountable building and property 
problem. Apparently Dover feels it has 
taken a progressive step, and is evincing 
no desire to return to the separate church | Common 
plan. Is there a suggestion in Dover’s 
experience for your community? 
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and we will send you free this 52 page 
catalogue of radio sets and parts. It also 
contains explanation of radio termis, 
map and list of broadcasting stations 
and much radio information, including 
an explanation of successful hook-ups 
and circuits. 

You will be amazed‘at the low prices 
Ward’s quote. A complete tube set hav- 
ing a range of 500 miles and more, in- 


vices—at the lowest possible prices. 


Chicago Kansas City 
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cluding tubes, head set, batteries, and antenna equipment, as low as $23.50. 
This catalogue contains everything for the expert and amateur. Complete 
sets and every improved part for building sets, all the most up-to-date de- 


Headquarters for Radio 


Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters for Radio, selling everything direct 
by mail without the usual “Radio-profits.” Why pay higher prices? Ward 
quality is the best and the prices will often save you one-third. Everything 
sold under our Fifty Year Old Guarantee,—Your Money Back if You Are 
Not Satisfied. Write today for your copy of this complete 52-page Radio Book. 


Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 17-R 
St. Paul Portland, Ore. 


Montgomery Ward 8 @ 
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‘send me 
ment at end of 20 ‘days. (6) 
C. G. PHILLIPS, President © 
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not necessarily our views. W 
agree with them or with us. We will 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





amo Sa ac ATR, we 
am a reader owt ua 3a ave 
ek Z owain *: aenees 


been elected su 
an article in the Hate issue, “ Sight of 
Way,” which I am very much in in. To 
have it pushed to the front immediately so it may 
become an enforced law is one of the most neces- 
— of road law. 

Gah sung be patel to clear the road 
which IE wil have to oversee. ive a car m 

and have eon around short curves and se- 
cluded portions in our own township where I was 
in fear of my life, careful as I could drive, lest I 
meet a reckless driver, which would have resulted 
in an unavoidable accident, for it was impossible 
to see more than a rod ahead. 

This matter has been overlooked entirely too 
long already. I hope for the good of all our roads, 
as well as all travelers, that this matter is urgently 
impressed on the meeting of the legislatures this 
water oat © that it may at once become an enf 
aw. — E. 


BLAMES AGITATION 

I see so much in the farm papers about the farmer 
being in dire need of legislation. I live in one of the 
Egyptian counties and our farmers are in g 
shape for the winter; good crops of everything; 
seven out of every ten have a bank account. 

If the farmers in the northern counties would be a 
little more economical and not go in debt a year 
ahead, they would be better off. f think it is caused 
more by agitators and paper farmers than —— Ange | 
else. Everything seems to have a fair price 
would write more, but it will hit the wastebasket 
anyway.—W. E. T., fl 


BELIEVES IN PROTECTION 

I was very glad to see your editorial note, “The 
Greatest Gamble,” in the November issue. Al- 
together too many husbands live and die without 
protective life insurance. I wish that you would 
push the idea harder. In a good company, life 
insurance is not an expense but a saving and aa 
asset 
Your stories of “Birdseye Views of Far Lands” 
are very interesting an and educational.—G. S., Ohio, 


FARM W WIFE’S VIEW 

After reading theletter of “G. 8., Il.,” a person 
would be inclined to think farming was all “easy 
money,” and it is, for farmers of his age, who pur- 
chased their farms for less than $100 per acre, and 
have only a small amount of interest to bring oF 
but the younger generation is not so we 
Buying a place at from $175 to $200 per acre is 
out of the question entirely, so nothing remains 
but to rent, and there isn’t a farm to be had in this 
county for less than $10 per acre. 

He talks about the 50-cent butter, the $8 hogs 
and 75-cent corn (and it’s only 54 cents at present), 
but let him figure up how far that goes toward the 
$1,600 cash needed to rent a quarter-section; not 
very far, unless a person has absolutely no other 
expense. 

Surely the farmers made money and were con- 
tented fifteen years ago when corn sold for 30 cents, 
hogs at $3 at pone at 15 cents, for they could rent 
the very best farm for $3 an acre and raise as 
much as now. 

One thing more. One often hears the remark, 

“Farmers are making the money. Eggs are 50 
cents.” I want to tell these same people, when 
are 50 cents the weather is so severe that not a single 
eae is produced on half the farms, so where is the 
profit?—A Farmer's Wife. 


HIS DAY DREAM 

I have read S. F. fourteen years, and have en- 
joyed every issue of it, too, for at is just packed full 
of good reading for farmers and 7 oma interested 
in agriculture. I left the farm at an early ow te 
take up surveying and mapping, but if I had my 
time to go over, { would remain on the farm and 
eat fresh products of my own labor instead of 
living from paper sacks and tin cans, as I have had 
to oo. and follow my present occupation. 

When away from home and acquaintances, 
working on an engineering corps, I would stroll 
down to a newsstand when opportunity would 
present itself and purchase a copy of 8. F. and 
read of farm life, while my imagination would 
travel back to the little farm home where the 
fitted from flower to flower gathering sweets for 
my father's table 

Ah! all that I had to do was to close my eyes and 
I could hear the cow bells on the hill as they were 
awung to and fro by the homecoming tows when 
the evening sun was low. I could hear the whinney 
of the good old work horses that had just returned 


from the water tank ready for their evening meal. 
In my dream of home and the farm I could hear 
the little pump engine as it persistently pu — 
the clear, cool, life-giving juice from the well t 
once boasted of an oaken bucket. 

As the shades of night fell on my A dream, I 
could smell the country ham that Mo 


ther was 





cnathis same old dream has been lived and enj 
ore than onan, si and only tonight while 


The Spirit Christmas,” ry Bey 

any EA this same old dream came to me, 
mt gtd ey 44 
pe Jat Li i in the near future 
there be a vacancy in pro- 
fession, and I will back to where cock crows 


8. F.i i waiting 
in suspense on the day it comes, but will have one 
of their own.—Surveyor, 


I take about sixteen publications and rank 
above mentioned papers as first on my list. Your 
paper is clean, wholesome and inspires one to better 
things in country life. It is safe to place in the hands 
of children. I save all my ¢ copies for future refer- 
ence and for children to There is + 
for every member of erne farm fa: The 
is concentrated and the print is easi y read. 

ves seldom if ever loosen 
most convenient of any farm paper which I tak 
Your front page is always some clever ta- 
tion of farm or country life.-—Mrs. G. T. 


FOR CROP RETRENCHMENT 
Legislati Ape Tyl tt, 4 
day of settlement by sheriff's summons. 
tion most of every kind of 
privilege law. The one and only primary cause 7; 
the farmers’ handicap is too many hours employed 
in production of food and raw products of manu- 


facture, 

Any, effort by, aiietion to oe limit or 
control acreage is silly tics. _ 
to limit hours of labor is equally out of 


The whole matter is heneiens but for two 
The one is improbable, the other unsuitable. 
by oan nan Geel ie a ae 
ye man n ‘arm pro- 
duce all the food needed, and make it salable at 
living price. This cannot be ted, it cannot be 
organized into practice. Farm papers could do 
much to educate farmers to room the plan, but 
it is far from any city man to o such a thing. 
The farm cannot long fall so far i 
——— + the acreage of food and raw material 
crore will be reduced to s basis of six-hour labor 
field,by the exodus of all or nearly all intelligent, 
able-boaied men from the farm. This 
and constitutes the one hope of many 


handicap, because they enj ps Aes out-of-door life 


— y beet a - c 
white ts, as as ts, of city profligacy. 
m some farm j has the sense, 
nerve and the honesty to teach fundamental crop 
retrenchment, and no specious makeshifts, in 
poate organtaation, we will or legislation, or im- 
ee apna we will support that paper.— 


TAKES ISSUEiWITH G. S. 

I was very much amused after reading the article 
of “G. 8.” in the December issue of 8. His sub- 
ject seems to be raise more, take less, with a text 
of easy money. 

He says the idea of advising the farmer to raise 
less wheat is the greatest folly he ever heard of 
and believes that a farmer now raising a thousand 
bushels should arrange for 1,200 instead of a re- 
duction, as the price would remain abeut the same. 

Fould it? every farmer would increase the 
wheat business 20 percent, nobody knows what 
the price might be. 

He says he is making more money than before 
the war. He is an exception. Farmers who are 
making money on wheat at the dollar are few and 
i one, » os on i 

e says hogs are wort as against 
ago. They should be worth far more when we Yiook 
at the retail price and the purchasing power of our 
$8, if we have to buy anything. 

He also says there is no room to complain for 
farmers who will help themselves. Isn't there? 
Who feels that they have had a square deal when 
they get 2434 pounds of flour for 60 pounds of 
wheat or no me 208 2 ee Se or 
two or calf hides for enough with which 


shoes? And there are many 


e 
Further on we read that there is a t short 
of labor and to open wide the gates for ia. 
raise more, no matter what the price may be, that 
the price of labor can come down thru be living 


ts. 
But does it? We will take his cheap 
table wheat as he calls it, at $1 per bushel 
ow much choaper is bread or flour than wher 
wheat was double the present price? And th 
same way with-any other product that goes thr 
of a manufacturi 

Illinois neighbor —— pony RO 

at no man is or ever was wort 


we want to. At a “wor! ** to help clear 
a - 48 po! February 17, 1896, — was a 


inary ills. 
ow, my friends, if you will reckon all the bless- 
ings you enjoy, and am many more are ready to 
your hand, if you recious moments only 
caref employ, a4. ts rise pe 
‘or we re destro oe borers and 
moths and bugs ond —. hard, —— 
winter buds may kill, you will find it ety —— 
when compared with p Sieh, av the poche ms which 
4 oy he red gold 
ever seek the rumo mines hid am 

your rugged rocks. Give your gardens, fruit, a: 
cattle ample care. is nothing worth retaining 
won or some sturdy knocks. For altho we 
fight with and moths and bugs and ticks 

yet each yous we Dave enouah to ont our Sl, and 
Zitho we're often puzzled by th 
Gothen we'll plant and till the alleys 

en we t and ti and the hill 

top and the plain, 


trusting God 
blessi fl Faith and 
: blending ten reward for toil oe ys ae 


winter is forgot in ah © we have to 
Sop So Corer ond the metip and beep and tikes, 
and our ardor sometimes cools in spite of will, tho 
we're often sorely pussied ot the turne in politics, 
we will 

J. T. B., Me 


FAVORS FARMER-OWNED MILLS 
_ Lam not much of a hand to write on such sub- 
been 20 jammed Hogs, $e anton. but my 


onan & a I - 4 
ph Py AR ad 


a, Le I my aes som 
8 e! 
Sollee aula fer Sis Ghee t, he farmer ets 


farmer does not get 2 a, his wheat, but 

just as soon as the government goes to m 
with the wheat, =n asin the Bele @t heen. We are 
pene oS barrel more for flour now than the 
armer ia getting for his wheat, or enough to make 


* ih the want to do anything, why don't they 
the miller and and make an iventiostion dans te the 
aa will soon find out why the farmer 
doesn't get any more for his wheat. We are paying 
from $2.25 to $2.50 a sack for flour today, or 
and $10 a barrel. But you don’t hear anythi about 
the price of flour. It takes less than five ls of 
wheat to make a barrel of flour, if it is a good 
quality of wheat. ar} I know, for I have ground 
many a 
I say let the farmers build their own mills and 
ouses and pool their wheat on about the 
same principle as the 2 Detvwses’ le a of New 
York is xy a ees fgrmers’ milk. What say 


you?—W 
I like your paper fine; one of the best investments 
I can make. I have gotten more from several ar- 


ticles than the subscription price would amount to 
in years. It contains a large amount of information 
but it is all aa understood, practical and to the 
point.—F. O. P., Mo. 


“Never too old to learn.” I have tried the hot- 
water pie crust and found it a great success.—A 
Reader. 


I was so pleased with some of the articles in 
about the management of an —— 


F. 
‘lot more than the —. < the Tne 
them on and noted resul Mra d- 
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New Oldsmobile Six demonstrates new degree 
of engine flexibility and motor car stamina 


First car to cross the American snow, mud, rock-strewn passes 
continent in high gear! and washed-out roads were 
encountered. 


Driven from New York to Los 
Angeles in 124 days by “Cannon- Only minor adjustments made— 
ball Baker, holder of numerous and se fecourte to the emer- 


road records. gency iit. 


Regular stock touring car with 
standard gear ratio used. All 
gears except high removed from 


transmission. Test Oldsmobile Six before you 
Car traveled 3,674 miles—rain, buy any car. 


In spite of conditions, car averaged 
28.7 miles a gallon of gasoline. 


@LDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont, 


OLDSMOBILE~SI 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Touring ... $750 Sport Touring . $885 Coupe . . « «+ $1035 
Roadster . + .« 750 Cas aete 955 Sedam « «0 % ‘1085 
f. o. b. Lansing, tax and spare tire additional 
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ignition, welding or vulcanizing 
job! My “JOB-WAY"’ instruction B. W. COOKE 


u MASTER of every 
= of Automobile, truck, tractor Engineer 


or farm-power work, 
MAKE BIG PAY if 8 HOUR DAY! 








I train you at home to succeed in 

the “best paying business on Free Outfit 
earth”. Thousands of opportuni | pig and test 
ties right now on farms, high- | outfit to my 
ways, in big and little towns for |stadents 08s" 
Cooke trained Auto and Farm- | * %, © PY Sons 
power Experts! I show you how train ay for 
to start and run a service-station | itself. Writs er 
with small capital, how to build a | information today! 








big business. 
Auto Experts 
$3500 to $15,000 a Yearesrn sho to 
$125 a week and more. Jobs open everywhere! Make 
$3500 to$15,000 a year protit in business cre when 
you are anallround Expert. My practical‘ JOB-WAY 
training prepares you quick in your spare time! 
Let me tell you all about 
AUTO BOOK FREE! your opportunities for 
success In the great Auto Business. Write for my free 
Auto Book Today! 
B. W. Cooke, Directing Engineer Chicago AutoShops 
1553 West Madison St., Dept. 227, CHICAGO 


Wonderful relief 
for backache 


D on’T suffer from backache when the 

penetrating power of Gombault’s 
Balsam so quickly conquers the most 
stubborn ache and pain. It’s the one lini- 
ment that brings sure relief. Try it once 
and you'll never be without it. 

Soothing, healing, antiseptic — Gombault’s 
Balsam is the 4l-year-tested remedy used in 
thousands of homes for sprains, bruises, 
burns, cuts, muscular an inflammatory 
rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, sore throat 
and chest colds. At your druggist or pre- 
aid upon receipt of $1.50. A bottle lasts a 








ung time—a few drops go a long way. The 
Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


GOMBAULTS 


BALSAM 
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anteed give double tire mileage. 
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use at once on 
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We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy of 
your confidence and patronage at all times. 
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ONE FAMILY FEELS DIFFERENT 


I am a new subscriber to S. F., but I want to 
commend you on the stand you have taken on the 
booze question. Ten years ago there lived a man 
here in my home town who was making from $150 
to $200 a month. This man had a very industrious 
wife and three pretty little girls, but his family was 
never seen in public because they never had even 
decent clothes. Since prohibition has cut out his 
debauchery, his family is seen at church every 
Surtiay in a new car, and they are clad as neatly 
as any girls in the community. This is only one 
of many cases that I could mention.—F. W. Y. 


DERIVES MUCH BENEFIT 


We have lately moved to the country, and since 
taking your paper, have derived much benefit and 
information from it, especially along the line of 
poultry, in which we are much interested. 

Like many ovhers, we are lovers of the country, 
and think it is the best place to live. I certain 
agree with your articles on “Bamboozled B 
Booze.” Keep it up and let the old sots take their 
medicine. You won't lose a thing when one of them 
stops taking your paper, as there are plenty of 
others to take their places. 

We want the paper for three more years, and 
know for a fact that it is worth three times the 
price.—Mrs. E. H., Ohio. 


SOMETIMES GETS ANGRY 


My wife has been a subscriber to 8. F. ever since 
we first saw your paper. Sometimes we get very 
angry with the editor and think we will quit taking 
S. F., but that thought is soon gone and we are 
looking for the next issue before time for it to 
arrive. 

The paper as a whole is the best farm paper I 
have ever seen and we like the stories, except that 
they should be longer and a few more continued 
stories. The “Son of His Dad” seems like it is 
going to be fine. And “Dorothy, the Gift of God” 
was fine. And oneres pe ibition I am very 
much of the opinion of E. 5., N. Dak. We need 
more men that will stand upon their heels and fight 
agaifist booze. I have drank very light and found 
that it did me no good, so I let it alone once and for 
all, and wish everyone could see as I see, not even 
for medical use. 

If I were the editor of S. F. I would let T. L. S., 
Kan., &and T. S., lows, stop taking my paper if 
that was all the fault they could find, and as many 
others who think as they do. They only think of 
their own desire for booze. It is a habit and they 
do not care for the poverty it places ions of 
women and children in, and the dishonorable graves 
it will lead them to. I will say, when we fire a shot 
at the booze gang let it be with the largest gun we 
have, and ins of using shrapnel all the time, I 
would slip in a gas shell and a solid one now and 
then.—R. L. P. 


A COAL MINER’S VIEW 


Your editorial comments of November issue 
eame to my notice, and I wish to take a of 
your time to look at the coal miners’ side of the coal 
strike as I am very much interes in the outcome 
of this great controversy between capital and labor. 

Perhaps I better say a word regarding myself 
to give you the right impression of my own position 
in life. My education is limited, yet I ean success- 
fully look after my own affairs fT Possessed any 
excepting my dark, dusty room in the coal mine 
where I live the life of a gopher while others are 
burning up the roads and gas, and most Sundays 
included. After trying every kind of work I can 
truthfully say that coal-mining is my work, having 
ae at farming and other honest-to-goodness 
work. 

Now in reference to the Reds in the unions; they 
are there no doubt. They perhaps do the dirty 
work that is done during a so-called strike, but 
I personally know that it is not the intentions of 
the coal miners’ union to take life or destroy 
property, neither is it the intentions of the union 
to cause a reign of terror in this country. But as 
to what the so-called Reds desire I cannot say, 
but I would like to ask a question or so: 

Do the operators of the coal mines ever hire the 
so-called gunmen to cause reign of terror among the 
miners? Do the owners of the coal mines do all 
that could be done to make working conditions 
ag agreeable for the men, that are in reality pro- 
viding them with the necessities of life, to say 
nothing of the luxuries they enjoy that the man 
= works in their mine knows nothing about at 
all? 

Now citing one instance that I have knowl 
of—the miner receives ninety cents per ton for his 
coal dug during a day’s work. A ton is supposed to 
weigh 2,000 pounds but the operators’ ton is some- 
where from 2,000 to 3,000 pounds, mostly 3,000 
pounds, Well, the miner buys his powder fuse, light, 
cap, machine for drilling; also takes his life in his 
hands every time he enters the mine. The operator 
does likewise, but very seldom he enters the mine; 
some never do because of heart trouble, some of 
cowardice. But the miner goes in without thought 
of even having a heart, od extiniinn never enters 
his mind. Well, the ton or more for which he re- 
ceives ninety cents is shipped forty miles by rail 
and then it is worth nine dollars per 2,000 pounds, 
or less than 2,000 pounds. The man who pays the 
miner the ninety cents has a fine hore, a nice car, 
and a gqod comfortable life. What las the miner? 
Another' day before him. If he kicks, he is unjust; 
if he strikes, he is trying to start trouble. Now, 












This liqui? quickly 
searches ov. nal perma- 
nently mends all leaks in 
auto cooling systems. 











Kept in the water it will 
revent leaks as soon as 
ey appear. Alcohol in the 
water does not affect it. 












Guaranteed, not to clog or harm 
the water system in any way. 
Will give entire satisfaction or 
money back. 50c and 75c, at 
auto-supply and hardware stores. 
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every hand the coal goes thru has the luxuries of 
the world. And all out of the nine dollars that the 
man who bucks in and gets that ton of coal where 
the consumer has never been and does not care 
to go (and I don’t blame him) receives is ninety 


nts. 

But if the consumers of the coal had a few Reds 
among them and went after the class that is con- 
suming the seven dollars and ten cents from the 
said coal, and not after the man that digs the coal, 
they would be on the right track. The coal miner 
is not the only one who is getting it in the neck 
together with the consumer of the coal, but look 
at the farmer and common laborer in general. 

Now I wish to impress on your mind that it is 
not myintention tobe unjust but I donot think the 
blame should be placed on the miner or the unions, 
for if there were no coal miners’ union the coal 
miner would be compelled to eat crumbs from the 
operators’ hands. Yet I am not a member of any 
union or organization whatsoever. No lodge has 
my name as a member. I carry no insurance at all. 
I ask no one to fight my battles. All I ask is an 

portunity to make the necessities of life and a few 
of the luxuries of life, such as men enjoy that get 
the bulk of the nine dollars per ton received from 
the consumer for the ton of coal dug by the miner 
that gets ninety cents for 2.000 or 3,000 pounds.— 
R. 8. D. 


COMMENTS ON EDITORIAL 

In your December issue ‘Editorial Comments” 
we read an article under the heading of “The 
Public Grind” wherein_you stated the operating 
loss of the cade ovnatilibes mills at Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., was $124,581 for the last eight months, 
etc. Also, in cutting out the middleman the public 
sometimes gets its fingers full of thorns; that the 
private owner watches the things that reduce ex- 
penses. The public does not. 

I do not know thing about a flour mill or what 
they are doing in North Dakota, but it seems to 
me that the mill would have to be unaer the man- 
agement of a board and a manager, and if this 
board and the manager were big enough for their 
jobs, the mill would be just as profitable for them 
as it would be for a private owner. It would mean 
that someone would have to do something besides 
draw his salary. 

The truth is there, whether it be for a state-owned 
mill, a cooperative company or a private-owned 
concern. This is a day of service, not for how much 
we can get, but what we can do for what we get.— 
R. W . Wis. 


LIKE VACANT CHAIR 

When we sit down to our table for our intellectual 
refreshment, it seems as if there is a ‘““vacant chair” 
if S. F. is not present. What a rlorious thihg it must 
be to be an editor! There are so many of us who 
are willing to give him whole bundles of advice 
free and without any tariff duties on the product. 

There is a certain old document of age and 
respectability, which declares that man, using the 
word in its generic sense, has a right to the pursuit 
of happiness. There is no gurantee given that he 
is going to catch the “‘illusive phantom” of his 
desire but the race after the “critter’’ is worth 
all the ammunition it may take, and if he is after 
an editor what a prize there is ahead to cheer him 
onward.—A. W. L., Ind. 


SATISFIED 

I cannot express in words the many things I 
think of your paper, for it is one of the finest and 
cleanest farm papers to read that is published in 
the United States, and I have compared many, 
and papers that sell for five times your price per 
year cannot compare with your paper. My wife 
and I read it thoroly and I will say the literature 
and hints are the finest there are ahd are worth 
many dollars to your subscribers. You say you will 
keep on improving the paper. Well, I would like 
to see it for I think it is without equal now and 
cannot see how it can be improved much more. I 
am one of your satisfied subscribers and not one of 
ra as the paper suits me to a T.— 

. BE. G, 





KNOWS THE DIFFERENCE 

Ha! Ha! Ho! Ho! Who wants “T. 8.” to preach 
old booze? Say, T. &., listen. I want to tell you 
a true story. Now mind, don’t you say I lied, for 
it is not a lie. 

I am a girl nearing my eighteenth birthday. 
My mother died when I was twelve but long before 
she died I can remember her sitting crying because 
father had come home drunk. After she died, I 
was given charge of my small brothers. I never 
got many clothes because father was a drunkard. 

Now father’s quit. We wear silk and dress nice 
and go and enjoy ourselves. But I have an older 
brother who loves his booze. 

Listen, “T. 8.” You quit our paper and I will 
run out and get some subscriptions for I hate, hate, 
hate the booze. Another thing, if I ever hear of 
you having some booze I will run over with some 

overnment men and watch them take you.— 

fiss L. F. C. 


LIKED THE STORY 

I want to tell you how much I enjoyed the story, 
“*Mrs. Morgan’s Motto,” in the November number 
of 8. F. “Mrs. Morgan” is a lady after my own 
heart, a type which is very scarce in this world, but 
the “Mrs. Wren” type is quite plentiful. We have 
several like her in our neighborhood and I long 
to possess Jack Dempsey’s punch every time I see 
them. ; 

I am delighted with the directions for tk knitted 
rugs. As I cannot crochet, I shall enjoy myself 
immensely making one of each like the illustration 
in the November number of 8. F.—Mrs. W. L. C. 


I enjoy 8. F. more than any other farm paper I 
have ever taken, and expect to be a continued 
subscriber for life-—E. O. 8., Mich. 
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10,000 miles guaranteed 
and yet you save | 


ide&== Tires 


Riverside Oversize Cord Tires are guaranteed for 10,000 
miles and in actual performance give up to 18,000 miles. 
Can any other tire do more? 

So why not save one-third and use Riverside Cords? 
What more will any other tire do? Then why pay more? 

And this 10,000 miles service is backed by a guarantee 
that has stood for fifty-one years: Does any other tire 
carry a better guarantee? 


Quality is built into Riverside Cords 


This guaranteed mileage is built into . " 
Ward’s Riverside Cords. High treads, side Tires for the 
thicker and stronger, of tough, liverubber. | past four years. I 
This exceptional quality of Ward's justment. 
tired alone has made us the Jargest re- witiave ited severe 
tailers of tires in the country. The vertised makes 
tires themselves have convinced thou- ens, liver. 
eands that Riverside Cords are best. found « superior.” 


You Don’t Risk One Cent Neasen ‘itr. Mich: 


essen City, Mich. 
Before you buy any tires send for River- 
sides. Inspect them. Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 
or $15.00 more. 


Send them back if you do not find them the equal of any 
first-quality oversize cord made. We will refund your money. 


These prices buy 10,000 miles of service—and more. 
CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size. 


SIZE PRICE POSTAGE SIZE PRICE POSTAGE 
30x3% $ 9.75 28c 32x44 $20.95 45c 




















42c 34x4 21.95 48c 
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You, Too, Can Save 
7 * 
By Buying Direct 
st cents rod,” declares Osa 
eR rts d ag D., Selma, lowa. “Your wire is 
pliable and stretches up fine.” 
“"’ saved from 25 to 30 cents arod. The first 
wirel bought of you 15 years ago is perfectly 
i today,” says Jos. L. Beelman, St. Libory, 
inois. 


Better Fence--Greater Savings 


Cut your own fence costs to the bone by buying direct from our great 
mills at Lowest Factory Prices. New fences have been added toour 
big line; = styles have been made heavier. More than 
100 styles and heights from which to choose. Every rod is made to 
give the longest possible service at lowest possible cost. 


Direct From Factory to Farm —We Pay the Freight 


Write now—today—for our Free 100-page catalog filled with real money-saving val- 
ues in Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept.220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 





Make More Money From Your Cows 
THE DAIRY FARMER Will Help You 


Good cows, hogs and chickens are a mighty important source of income on the 
farm. The Dairy Farmer advocates, “the cow, the sow and the hen”’ program. 
It contains helpful information every farmer needs about dairying, profitable 
hog and chicken raising, presented in a readable, practical way. We want you 
to know The Dairy Farmer. Ask for a sample copy. See our Introductory Prize 
and Reward Offer on page 138, Address: 


E. T. Meredith, Pub., THE DAIRY FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 
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DRUMMED OUT 


By CHART PITT 


Twas Sunday at the little cabin where 

Jack Herron and his chum, Roy 

Daniels, were batching for the winter 
while running a string of marten traps 
on the upper Sandy. Jack went out- 
side to get his beaded moccasins that he 
had left hanging on a spruce limb to 
freeze dry. 

Those moccasins were for special oc- 
casions, and this was one. Roy’s sister 
had brought over a cake and they were 
going to celebrate. 

The girl was busy at the stove. Hazel 
felt rather in duty bound to see that the 
boys hdd a good dinner: which was en- 
tirely proper and right, considering the 
fact that she was the sister of one of the 
trappers and had promised to marry the 
other one at the Easter holidays. 

Young Herron ‘had just finished lac- 
ing up the fancy moccasins when the 
cabin door opened and in stepped Steve 
Bray, who was running a line of traps 
farther down the creek. At his heels 
was a crowd of local fur-hunters. They 
kept coming till they filled the little 
room. 

“You better get your things ge 
“You 


Steve addressed young Herron. 
are going to take a long trip, and we 
came over to see you off.” 

“What's the trouble now?” Jack be- 


gan. 

“Don’t go to playing innocent,” Bray 
leered at him. “White-water Jim here 
has had his trap-line robbed again—we 
found your tracks—no use denying it— 
there ain’t another pair of moccasins 
like that on the Sandy.” 

“It’s them all right,” another trapper 
pointed to Jack’s feet and a rumble of 
assent ran thru the crowd. 

Young Herron looked across at his 
partner. The boy’s face had gone white, 
and he was trying to look the other way. 
Jack waited a minute for him to speak. 
Then he turned to his neighbors: 


“All right, boys, I might as well be 
going.” He deliberately looked past 
Steve, and addressed himself to the other 


trappers. There always had been bad 
blood between himself and Bray which 
of late had bordered upon open hostili- 
ties. The big trapper also had been a 
suitor for Hazel Daniels’ hand, and he 
had proved himself a poor loser. 

Jack knew that his rival had personal 
reasons for interesting himself in White- 
water’s fur troubles. The hateful spite 
showed plainly in his dark face. 


As Herron gathered up a few of his 
belongings and rolled them into his 
blankets preparatory to leaving, he was 


debating this new problem that had been 
so viciously thrust into his life. He knew 
the meaning of this surprise-party. When 
a boy, he had seen a trap-thief being 
drummed out of. the fur lands. It was 
one of the most unpleasant things he 
ever had witnessed. 

That other man had been a coward as 
well as a thief. He had allowed them to 
fasten a string of sleigh bells about his 
neck and promenade him about the set- 
tlement to the accompaniment of an 
improvised band of tin pans and birch- 
bark moose calls. Then they had driven 
him like a dog into the wilderness and 
his face had never been seen again upon 


the Sandy. 
Steve Bray had been one of the leaders 
of that drumming-out party. Now he 


planned to repeat the performance in 
the presence of Hazel. Jack’s lips tight- 
pee at the thought. 

When everything was ready the ac- 
cused man slipped his arms thru the 
loops of his pack, picked up his rifle and 
whirled suddenly upon the assembled 


trappers, with the muzzle of the weapon 


For one minute Jack Herron 
stood blinking into the 
brighter light of the 

outside 
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pointing straight at Steve Bray’s heart. 

“I’m leaving the Sandy, but I don’t 
want any company. I’m a bit particular 
who I travel with—so I’m going to lock 


you up in the cabin. I'll leave the key 
with Hazel. She can let you out after 
I’m gone.” 

There was a rumble of angry voices 
from those in the rear and a shuffling of 
feet as they tried to press forward. But 
the rifle never wavered from Steve Bray’s 
breast. 

“One minute to make up your mind,” 
the outcast ‘snapped as he stroked the 
trigger with a nervous finger. 

The older man’s face grew red with 
rage. The fire of an ancient hate burned 
in his black eyes. Then slowly the 
color faded from his cheeks, and his jaw 
sagged open in defeat. 

“Let the thieving dog go,” he forced 
the words out of his drawn lips. 

The outcast backed toward the door 
keeping the trappers covered with his 
rifle. He motioned for Roy and his 
sister to accompany him outside. Snap- 
ping the padlock that held the heavy 
~—_ door he handed the key to the 
girl. 

From within came the whisper of 
voices in consultation. “Just help your- 
selves to the window, boys,” he mocked 
them. “I built it long and narrow on 
purpose, so thieves couldn’t crawl thru 
from the outside—but it’s a poor win- 
dow that won’t work both ways.” 

Then without one word of good-bye 
or one backward look he strode away 
into the forest. 

A mile farther up the creek he stopped 
in front of a little log cabin that was 
perched upon a bald knob overlooking 
the valley of the Sandy. A long, loose- 
jointed creature came bounding out to 
greet him. Easily ten years older than 
Jack, this man’s face still bore the in- 
nocent emptiness of a child. But there 

was a fire in his, eyes that did not be- 
long there: as tho a rebellious soul were 
struggling to break thru the barrier of 
madness and come into its own. 

This strange creature of the Knob was 
held in lofty contempt by the grown-up 
people of the Valley. Mothers fright- 
ened their children into obedience by 
telling them that Wild Willie would 
come and get them if they were not 
good, and strong men were none too 
proud to pester him upon every occasion. 

But -crazy.tho he might be, Willie 
Watson, the star-gazer of the Knob, 
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knew a friend when he 
saw one. “As he bounded 
down the hill toward Jack 

Herron, with his brass spy- 
glass in his hand, he was bending 
low in fawning salaams that would have 
done credit to an Arab. 

There was a strange tightening at the 
outcast’s throat as Wild Willie stared 
up into his eyes and patted his hand 
affectionately—a hand no other. man 
upon the Sandy would think of touching. 

“I’m going away, Willie, over across 
the Ridge, and I won’t be back.” 

“Not coming back?” the clouded mind 
seemed wrestling with this new fact. 
“Now Steve Bray will beat me more 
than ever.” 

The outcast looked away across the 
snowy landscape. He was touched by 
the trusting faith of the half-wit. Sud- 
denly a claw-like hand clutched at his 
mackinaw jacket. “Take me with you, 
Jack Herron! Take me across the Ridge, 
where they can’t beat me any more.” 

“Not now, Willie. Perhaps I'll come 
back and get you some day, but I’m in 
a hurry this morning.” 

“Why are you going across the Ridge, 
Jack Herron? Why are you going?” 

There was a twisted smile upon the 
outcast’s lips as he turned to this strange 
boy-man who trusted him. “They wanted 
to drum me out of camp, Willie—said 
I was a trap-thief.” 

At the words a fire of withering hate 
leaped into the man’s mad eyes. It was 
this man’s brother, little better off men- 
tally than Willie, whom Bray had driven 
off the Sandy to the music of tin pans 
and birchbark moose calls. 

“But I didn’t do it, Willie,” the out- 
cast hastened to assure his one and only 
friend. 

“Of course you didn’t do it, Jack Her- 
ron. You couldn’t do it. W hy, I'd trust 
you with—with—with my spy-glass,” he 
said seriously. “It was Steve Bray who 
did it. I’ve been seeing it in the stars 
all winter.” 

Then his strange, twisted brain came 
around on a new tack, and he continued 
eagerly: “I just bet there is a lot of fine 
stars over across the Ridge. There is 
one fellow with a drop of blood on it, 
and every time I get him located nice 
and good he always crawls down behind 
the hemlocks ae 9 goes right away. If 
you see it ov i ape anywhere, you tell 
me, Jack Herr 

“Sure thing, Willie! I'll probably meet 
it over there somewhere, and I'll tell it 
all about you.’ 

Then with one last grip of the half- 
wit’s hand, Jack Herron continued upon 
his way. 
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Expect more than long wear pect or shoe 
Help your feet—they are moving something like 85 tons a day for you 


N ordinary walking a man will do better than 60 step 

a minute. Say you average for the day only 2 steps 
a minute, and that you are on your feet 8 out of 24 hours. 
This is 960 steps, and if you weigh 180 pounds, your feet 
will have moved more than 85 tons for you by the time 
evening comes. 


It may be interesting for you to take your own weight 
and estimate about how much hauling you require your 
feet to do each day. Perhaps some nights your feet will 
tell you this without any figuring on your part, 

Whatever the task, do you know that it all comes 
upon the big musdes of the feet, and that these muscles 
are kept fresh by a supply of blood through the main 


arteries of the feet? 


Cramp the muscles, restrain the flow of blood, and 
early fatigue results. This “done up” feeling is not con- 
fined to the feet—muscle, nerve and artery of the foot 
have their bearing upon the entire system. 
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This is why we have so often said that the appearance iq 
of a boot or a shoe, or the first try-on can give you no 
indication of its comfort day in and day out — of how if 
much it can save your strength. : 

Hood footwear, in design and in the placing of all its 
reinforcements, protects the muscles and the arteries of 
the feet. It is scientifically constructed for comfort as well 
as long wear. r 

A particularly good combination is the Hood § 
Wurkshu, protected in cold weather by the Hood Kattle i) 
King. The Wurkshu is made of durable brown duck, F 
with tough tire-tread soles. While it wears long, it is 
flexible and gives freely with every movement of the foot. { 
The Kattle King is Hood’s special all-rubber overshoe. a 
Good for months of service, warm, comfortable and 
easily deaned. When you take off the Kattle Kings, you , 
have a shoe for indoors as comfortable as a slipper. i 

Hood means comfort as well as economy, and there ; 
are Hood boots, shoes and rubbers for every member of 
the family. It will pay you, too, to stop where Hood 4 
shoes are sold. You will be made welcome, and the line a 
gladly shown. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CoO., Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
Write for the Hood Buying Guide i 
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That night the outcast sat beside a 
camp fire on the far headwaters of the 
Sandy. It had been up-hill traveling 
ever since he left the settlement. In the 
morning he would swing over Hemlock 
Ridge and plunge down into the valleys 
bevond, where the world was in the raw. 

Jack Herron had camped in the open 
more or less ever since he could rememe 
ber. He was born to the wilderness and 
knew nothing beyond its narrow limits. 
But there was a new spirit in the winter 
night, a something that never had been 
there before. It was something that al- 
ways would be with him now, hanging 
like a curse above his camp when the 
twilight thickened into the night. 

He had now joined that great army 
of outcasts, for whom no homeland trail 
exists. His life had been simple and his 
skyline never far afield. Now he had 
been forced across the horizon and into 
a world where life seethed with all its 
primitive passions, 

Jack Herron had not worn those 
be aded moccasins that had branded him 
as a fur-thief. Roy Daniels had slipped 
into the creek that morning, and -wet 
his feet, and Jack had lent him the new 
footgear to wear while making the rounds 
of the traps. Yet somehow he could not 
picture his partner bending over an- 
other man’s trap. He-had @xpected Roy 
to admit that he had worn the mocca- 
sins, but he had said nothing, a silence 
that pointed to his guilt. 

The camp fire burned 
handful of coals that threw a bloody | 
glow upon the surrounding darkness. 
Still the outcast sat there with his blan- 
ket wrapped about him, communing 
with the fell spirit that lives in the 
homeless night. He was an agnostic in 
the making, and tomorrow he would 
cross Hemlock Ridge and plunge down 
into that empire of lonely distances, 
where the soul of man is prone to lose | 
its balance, and a rebellious brain walks | 
nearer and ever nearer to the brink of | 
madness, 

Ae 

Far back among the swamps and | 
ridges of the empty lands a cabin had 
sprung into existence. The startled for-| 
ests had grown used to the sound of the} 
hewer’s ax. Summer had gone, and once | 
more the threat of winter hung over the | 
wilderness. 

Jack Herron sat in the door, smoking. 
Before him a lake trailed its twenty 
miles of lonely shore line among the 
swamps. For the moment the North- 
god had hidden its unloveliness beneath 
the gauzy blanket of the twilight, but its 
mystery and heart-hunger remained. It 
was a spot for meditation, but the man 
from Sandy Creek had already brooded 
far too long upon the evils of life. 

In the first tense moments when Jack 
Herron was making the great sacrifice 
for his friends, he felt nothing of regret. 
Somehow-it seemed the proper thing to 
do. Later, out of the empty silences of 
the wilderness there had come a ques- 
tion the outcast could not banish. 

He knew he had strained the friend- 
ship code to the breaking point, in try- 
ing to save the woman and her’ erring 
brother. What of them? They had let 
him go out into the wilderness with the 
black thief blot upon his name, and had 
aiid nothing. 

He was too proud to speak now. The 
Sandy Creek settlements had forgotten 
him. And the woman—yes, she too 
probably had forgotten, and would marry 
the dark-faced Steve. That would be 
her punishment. 

For him the future was as empty as 
the face of the lake, reflecting the wan 
glow of the evening skies. Death was 
a long way off. 

Then out of the silence came the call 
of geese. The wilderness instinct of the | 


down to a 








man quickened with apprehension at | 
Continued on page 166 
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5 Grand Prizes—16 Cash 
Why We Do This 


I want more folks to become ac- 
quainted with The Dairy Farmer, and 
am willing to pay liberally for your help 
in introducing it. The Dairy Farmer 
is of special interest to folks most inter- 
ested in milk cows, hogs and poultry. 
Our readers say they like The Dairy 
Farmer for its practical every-day 
helpfulness. 

Here is your opportunity to do your 
friends and neighbors a real service. 
This unusual offer of Rewards, Cash 
Commission, Cash Prizes and Grand 
Prizes assures you of liberal payment 
for all you do. Write us forsample copy 
of The Dairy Farmer and complete 
details of our Prize Offer. 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


A 





OLRECT FROM FACTORY 
e-Y ie. 
6 Cents per Foot and as 
up. Costs less than wood. 
okomoF ence beautifies 
and protects Lawns, B 
Seabees alltet 
etc. 40designs. 
Write today. for PREE 
Fence Book and New 
Low Prices. No obli- 


gation. 
Kokomo Fence Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 423 Kokomo, Ind, ! 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 


FREE FENCE BOOKS 


ARM FENC 


Cents 2 rod fora %in. 
1 1 Hog Fi Proight 
2 Prepaid in lll and Ind. 

20c in lowa and only slight! 


more in other states for freigh 
From Factory to User Direct. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Low prices barb wire. Catalog 

INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 136 MORTON, ILLS. 


PATENT 


McLachlen Building, 






















Personal attention and investi- 
gation eves to patent causes ata 
reasonable charge. a, F. ROBINSON, 

Washington, D. C. 


American Fence is made of full 
gauge wire, full weight and full 
length rolls, Use American Fence 
for economy—long life service and 
more dependable stock and crop 


Ask your dealer for Arrow Tee 
Steel Fence Posts—built like a 
Railroad Rail—with larger anchor 
plates which lock the post into 
the ground as driven. 
notches provide means for attach- 
ing every line wire if desired. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


‘Valuable Prizes Will Be Given Away 


E. T. Meredith, Pub., The Dairy Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Frequent 
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Bost« erairy Denver 





Prizes—Rewards For All 


Conditions of Offer 


1. Offer begins Jan. 10, 1924; ends 
April 26, 1924. 


2. Offer open to anyone in the U.S., 
excepting residents of Polk County, 
Iowa; employees of the Meredith Publii- 
cations or members of their families; 
publishers, news-agents or professional 
subscription solicitors. 

3. Subscriptions count toward Prizes 
as follows: ONE-year counts 35 Points; 
TWO-year, 75 Points; THREE-year, 
125 points; FIVE-year, 250 Points. 

4. All participants in any tie shall be 
entitled to prizes of equal value. 


ADDRESS: 





















































IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental yoo gates. 


Cusstogenroqnast 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders Sec — 
ss00 tne Cincinnati iron Fence ; nC. o. 






















































Examiner of Patents. 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 
Colorado, seventy-five to eighty-five per- 
cent of the farmers interviewed owned 
machines. In Washington and Idaho 
eighty-six percent owned machines. The 
only section where less than half of the 
farmers interviewed owned automobiles 
was in the dry farming wheat area. 
Peoplé Eating More Meat 

More meat was consumed in the United 
States during 1923 than ever before in 
its history, according to a survey by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. The 
increase was held to be due to lower 
prices. It was estimated that the pro- 
duction of meat for 1923 exceeded that 
of 1922, the year of greatest production 
heretofore, probably by one and one- 
half billion pounds. Exports of meat were 
also approximately thirty percent greater 
in 1923 than in 1922. 

We Could Grow More Sugar 

Under satisfactory economic conditions 
sugar production in the United States 
could be expanded more nearly to meet 
domestic needs, according to the depart- 
ment of agriculture. Market conditions 
rather than development of soil and cli- 
mate are the obstacles to further develop- 
ment, it was said. American farmers, 
accustomed to the use of labor-saving 
machinery, are loath to do the large 
amount of hand work necessary in grow- 
ing sugar crops. Means must be found of 
getting and Eising an adequate supply 
of labor on plantations in the South before 
an increase in cane sugar production can 
be expected there, and beet sugar pro- 
duction is limited by the competition of 
other cash crops. 

The average amount of sugar eaten in 
the United States is two pounds per person 
per week. Consumption of sugar is higher 
in this country than in most other parts 
of the world. At six cents a pound, sugar 
provides 100 calories of energy for one- 
third of a cent, a figure lower than for 
almost any other familiar food material. 
Cane and sugar beet production in the 
continental United States supplies barely 
one-fourth of the total of more than 
5,000,000 tons consumed annually in this 
country. Production of sugar under the 
American flag is about half the amount 
consumed by the American people. 

Prohjbition’s Christmas Gift 

The best Christmas gift to the American 
people is the one brought by prohibition 
according to Wayne B. Wheeler, genera 
counsel of the anti-saloon league. A few 
of the cumulative results of four years of 
sober industry, Mr. Wheeler says, are: 

“A cut in the death rate that saved 
873,000 lives, profiting the insurance 
companies and policyholders $678,769,000. 

“A decrease in the rate of preventable 
ulness equivalent to 1,747,950 people con- 
tinuously ill for one year. 

“A reduction in the ratio of drunken- 
ness arrests per 100,000 population equiva- 
lent to 500,000 fewer arrests for drunken- 
ness in 1923 alone or over 2,000,000 fewer 
in four dry years. 

“A decrease in the penal ratio resulting 
in 20,000 fewer persons being committed 
to penal institutions in these four years. 

“Elimination of intemperance as a cause 
of poverty, releasing $74,000,000 of charity 
funds for constructive work.” 


The economic importance of tuberculosis 
in the dairy industry is shown by figures 
on the length of time cows remain in the 
milking herd. The figures, prepared by 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture, show that the average cow remains 
in the milking herd 4.2 years. However, 
when the cows removed on account of 
tuberculosis are not considered, it is found 
that the turnover is not nearly so at, 
the useful life of the average cow being 
5.7 years. The eradication of the great 
cattle plague will cut down the costs of 
production of dairy products. e 
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Never, have you seen fencing which could equal 
| this new and different “Galvannealed” Fence 
for rust-proof qualites and long wear. 


It Lasts 2 or 3 Times Longer 


You have often wished that someday, someone 

would invent a new process for rust-proofing 

fence wire which would be a success. At last 

Yr your hopes have been realized. We have it in 

Ee our new rust-proofing process‘ ‘Galvannealing” 

which makes fence wire last 2 or 3 times longer 

in agy standard test. You will be interested in read- 

ing about this new rust-proofing process—it will save 
farmers thousands of dollars. Our new 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 


catalog tells all about ‘‘Galvannealing.’’ It describes the heat- 
treating process—it shows how the extra coat of zinc is put 
on the wire and then amalgamated right into the body of the 
wire—becomes a part of it, thus it cannot flake or peel off. 
This FREE Fence Book not only describes this 
new Rust-proof fence, but it also pictures and de- 
scribes the regular line of Square Deal Fencelinall 
sizes and styles. Write today for your copy and 








AU ert 
" Whit | (i also get a 
AUR sh | Ropp’s* Calculator FREE 
i} pf The handiest book ever used on a farm. Gives 
FES pe eae you the answers to any farm questions or 
a 7 ili blem in a jiffy without figuring. A wonder- 
Sigh | fag a | 1, quick calculator (worth 50c). Both books 
ye eal | FREE to land owners, Write today. 
KEYSTONE STEEL @ WIRE CO. 
3735 Industrial St. a. Peoria, 
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Now Sold Direct from Factory 


a, Our New Plan of selling the famous Peerless Fence direct from 
three big factories is “glad news” for farmers. It means the 
cutting out of all “in-between” profits and aslash in prices that 
will save farmers thousands and thousands of do/lars. Now you 
can get this well-known, high-standard fence, also gates, steel 
posts, barb wire, smooth wire, paints and roofings, at the 


Lowest Prices Ever Quoted 


Peerless Fence, Gates, Roofing and Paints. Don’t fail to send at once 
for our New, Direct-from-Factory Peerless Catalog—over 100 poses of sen- 
sationa! ains—prices that will be a glad surprise to you. For example: 
Peerless Farm Fence, per rod,19 cts and up 


Steel Farm Gates, each . wate Lawn Fence, perfl. . , The 

















Steel Posts, each . . . 24 Paint, per e oc « $I. 

Barb Wire, 80 rod spool . sot6 Roofing, 100 sq. feet, roll . $1.25 

And througho' is great mone book, i ill be 

guvsiation te you. The —- oid th . Bich wcthenthe ~yta oouk 
throagh our change in selli ioeet teem factory to you. 

sirability of Peerless 


Pawwahevdie th FREE, Send For It TODAY 


aged com ny, Pp a 
highly ed it as gust ow = a post card for this big money-saving 
the for yourself the money you can save. 
ing you buy is backed by a_“money- 
A back” guaran outake norisk. Write for 
Catalog today. 


PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO. 


Dept. 4633 Cleveland, Ohio 
Bt Cleveland, Ohio, Mich, and Memphis, 
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Semaine 


que 
Send Mode] or drawing for If you have an invention wnte 
Preliminary Examination for our guide book, “HOW TO 
Booklet free. Highest ref- GET YOUR PATENT.” Bend 
erences. Best results. Promptness assured. model or sketch and deseription _ and A Res ve F spl 
WATSON E, COLEMAN, 644 G STREET, WASHINGTON, D, C. | Sepe’s3 “*_Petentble mature. = RAND SEN Bron, b,c: 








We carry no advertisements from merchants we do not feel perfectly safe in guaranteeing. 
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HUDSON 


GARDEN TOOLS 


COMBINATION SEEDER 
AND CULTIVAVOR 

Complete outfit in one tool. 

Plants any en seeds in 

rows or hills any distance 

apart rt-100% accurate. 

overs seeds uniform- 

ly at proper depth. 


Ends back breaking bending in planting. It hoes, 
cultivates, plo-~s ag bending garden job you wish. 
Enables you to double the aa of your garden 
without increasing your work 

CULTIVATOR RAKE— €7({\®. 
handiewt little tool > of sO# 
made! Does easier, ~ ‘A. 

er. better work. a. on a 2e} 135 Se: 
7 to 18 inches wide. Re- F 
move center tooth to 


straddie row. 


Bee! don’t now Jou ree , 
ME TOWN DSON DEALER write for his 
name and free illustrated catalog. 


— HUDSON MFG.CO.— 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











A real bargaint Ten — 

red, white and pink. 18 inch tops, 

2 canes to the peat, Reavy. vigorous 

5 roots, that will thrive when trans- 

planted in your own yard. Alli ten 

2sent you postpaid for only $1.00. 

+ Take advantage of this astonishing 

bargain. Become acquainted with 

my way of selling seeds and nursery 

stock, direct to you from the grower 

Order today, right from this ad, I send them ‘at the 
right time for planting or when you specify. 


log in America 
prections suggestions 
yw to make a suce 
the things you grow. 
direct with a grower. Write 
me fe a copy of my catalog 


m 7 EARL E. MAY, President 
MAY SEED & NURSERY CO.,334May Bldg. Shenandoah, lowa 


Gladiolus J 


Blooms from June, 
Until October 


Gower and garden seeds. 

ach person, Must be ordered before April 
ist, 1924. These bulbs will bloom the first 
year. Bulbs grown on our northern farm 
bloom early, are hardy, produce bigger, (j 
better blossoms. 

Garden Cultivation Book Free! 

lains the cultivation of our big line of 

ak ug field, flower and garden 
s insure big 


seeds. Our peas, beans and potatoe: 
where by pre- 
today. 


money-making crops. Used ever 
feasional growers. Write for our 


L.0U & DARLING SE ED co, 
1002 Michigan St. Petoskey, Mich, 








Gypsophila and Achilles in an attractive 
bouquet 


MORE WHITE BEAUTIES 

What is more exquisite and appealing 
than a white flower, brightening up the 
dark corners as nothing else will? They 
are even more showy sometimes than 
the brightest colors. 

Two deserving additions to the flower 
growers’ family are the gypsophila and 
achilles, each as hardy as an oak, with 
fluffy balls of bloom very similar to 
each other in shape. The achilles is 
theedarger of the two. Of the latter 
‘Roses | °°: there are several varieties, the 
Roses | °°" taking the lead for many years. 
But now there has been even more im- 
provement made, and a variety called 
the “Boule de Neige” has become the 
most popular, having blooms of a more 
perfect form with fuller centers. They 
have tall, erect stems and are constantly 
in bloom from June until the arrival of 
the crisping frost. And as a cut flower 
it is without a peer. 

The gypsophila, Flore Pleno, is a 
double variety of this flower, but only 
about twenty-five percent of the seed 
will come true; the single ones may be 
discarded as soon as they show the 
flower. It will grow to a height of two 
or three feet, and during June and July 
they are literally a white cloud, so misty 
and fine they look. The foliage is com- 
pletely hidden with its myriads of fairy- 
like blossoms. The sprays are ideal for 
arranging various kinds of floral work, 
owing to its lasting qualities. It is a 
beautiful thing in any garden, serving to 
lighten the effect of masses of other 
flowers. In bouquets they are especial- 
ly useful with sweet peas, or other 
blooms that cannot readily be cut with 
their own foliage. 

These two desirable plants are not 
exacting as to soil, but a sunny situa- 
tion is absolutely essential. Another 
thing to their advantage: they may be 
dried and used as everlasting flowers, 
thereby continuing their beauty thru 
the bleak winter months. To prepare 
them for winter decoration, cut them 
when in full bloom, and hang«éhem, 
flowers down, in the shade, or better 
still, in a dark place. The foliage will 





Japanese Rose Bushes 
Five for 10c 


The Wonder of the Werld 
Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
planted. It may not seer possi ble but 
we G arantee jt to dose. They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer and when 3 years 
old Will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush. Will grow in the house 
in the Winter as well as tn the 

round in summer. Roses All The 

ear Around. Pkge. of Seed with 
our guarantee only | 0c, 


Japan Seed Co., Desk 784, Norwalk, Conn. 














EVEREADY 
SL ASHuartt 
NEW HAVEN WATCH -BASE BALL OU 
Choice of 50 practical girls, 
y boys and household premi- 
/ ums for selling only 30 pack- 
ets of EASTERN seeds at 
Y10c per packet. Liberal 
cash Commissions. Send no 
money. We trust you until 
sold. Order now or ask for catalog. 
Bastern Seed Co., Dept. P. Lancaster, Pa. | 


shrivel up, after which it can be rubbed 
off easily. 

The seeds of both of these plants 
germinate very readily and will often 
bloom the first year, if sown early, and 
will be a constant source of pleasure 


| thereafter —Mrs. M.N. W. 


PRETTY EDGING ANNUALS 
All flower beds look better for an edging 
of some low, compact-growing flower. 
There are many annuals that will serve, 


/and you may have them in colors that will 


harmonize with any kind of bloomer you 
want in the bed. White edging flowers are 
suitable for any bed, and sweet alyssum, 
white candytuft, white phlox drummondii, 


| and the white or gray-foliaged centaurea 


| are all pretty. For beds of red cannas and 


| salvias the prettiest edging I ever saw was 


of dwarf nasturtiums. The whole bed 
was a beautiful sight from early summer 
until frost. For a bed in the shade lobelia 
lis one of the prettiest, for the flowers are | 


Our 1924 Spring Catalog will 
be sent free upon request. 

It is bright and the most easily 

read Seed Catalog 

published, describ- 

ing new novelties 

and many attrac- 

tive offers of flow- 

ers and vegetables 

illustrated in 
color: Catalog 
free. Send 
for your 
copy to- 

day. 


Our new Garden 

Color harmony 

Chart (which cannot 

be supplied by any 
other seedsmen) solves 
the problem of colorgroup- 
ing. The price of this chart 
with other helpful material $2. 
Fully described in our calalog. 





JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., Inc. 
FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
3 Hardy Re Roses 25° 
aie Shoe 


guaranteed to you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION . 


velvety 
Edel—white 
Radiance—rosy carmine 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 

3 Carnations, the “Divine 

Flower,” all colors, 25¢ 
3 Choice Ferns + - 250 
3 Chrysanthemums 250 
4 Beautiful Coleus 250 ; 
3 Flowering Cannas, 250 
2 Choice Dahlias « « « . 
2 Choice Hardy Iris « « o 
8 Lovely Giadioli - « <« 7 
6 Superb Pansy Plante - 
10 Pkts. Flower Seeds,all different, 25e 
Any 5 Collections for zi The En- 
tire 11 Coffestions fer 


MISS ELLA ‘BAINES: Bo 











Harrow and seed in one operation. The 
Peoria Harrow, Alfalfa-GrassSeeder att aches 
to all sizes old or new harrows, Quick 
detachable. Sows clover, timothy—all 
grassseeds. Even distribution. Low down—no 
waste. Pays for itself on 20 acf@s. Cuts work 
in half. Write for low prices on this New Tool, 








rs “e7 a 
1 “The Day of Judgment’ 
by wer Hertford, D. D. 
and other liberal religious literature sent FREE. 


Please Address: 


F. EVERETT, Room 2-C. 
5 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





ASTERS-- Crimgee Giant; SCHIZA begs = 
“Lacifer. Ail PPY --American VERB 
cifer. All tested novelties, easy to Tora 
e above f: = Fy HER 
choice it~ - for 2 cents 


Emma V. White ¢ Co. 


121 A North 7th St. Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Ro 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels te 
any running 
gear. Send for 

t today. 
Electric Wheel Co. 

50 Elm St.,Quiney, ti, 








BULBS at Wholesale Prices. We 

| GLADIOLUS offer millions of them by dozen, 
Ay and thousand, Ask for 

Gardens, Ortando, Floride 


the bluest of blues and so freely born as hwnotesate List. 
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to make a little ridge of blue and green 
about the bed. Where a golden yellow 
will serve, the California poppy will be 
ideal, for the foliage grows dense and close 
to the ground with the flowers waving 
their cups above.—R. R. 


ROSE OF SHARON 

I wish you would give me some in- 
formation on Althea (Rose of Sharon), as 
to my notion this is one of the Best shrubs 
in cultivation, both for foliage and length 
of bloom. They bloom from July 15th 
until nearly frosttime, about two. months. 
And no other shrub that I know has its 
good points, especially the double sorts 
and the colors. I am particularly inter- 
ested in the plant. What I would es- 
pecially like to know is how to bud or 
graft the most successful way. I am in- 
formed by some nurseries that it can be 
done only in the small size plants, and 
only under the very best conditions. I 
would like to have some different colors 
on the same s i 

For the Rose of Sharon, cuttings of 
green wood are commonly used for propa- 
gation. These are made in the summer for 
the hardy species, or in the early spring 
for tender ones. The shrubs may nde be 
propagated by cuttings of ri 
taken in the fall and stored “ntl apeine fe in 
a rather dry place. Divisions and layers 
are,also used in the propagation of the 
shrub. With the variegated sorts, it seems 
that better results are had if grafted on 
strong stocks. You are correctly informed 
thatonly thesmall plants should be grafted 
and these only under the best of condi- 
tions. You may use the whip graft. 

Both cion and stock are cut across 
diagonally, the cut surface extending from 
one to two inches according to the size 
of the parts. A vertical cleft is then made 
in both and the two are joined by inserting 
the tongue of the cion into the cleft of 
the stock. The parts are held firmly by a 
bandage of raffia or waxed thread,wrapped 
five or six timés around them. If the 
grafts are te stand above ground the 
grafts must be protected by a fine wax 
over the bandage. Any sharp, strong, thin- 
bladed knife may be used for the work. 





LILIES OF THE VALLEY 


Will you please tell me a successful way 
to grow Lilies of the Valley, when to 
plant, and whether it takes poor or rich 
soil, a sunny or shady place?—Mrs. 
L. E.8., I. 

Lilies of the Valley are especially good 
for planting in partially shaded spots. A 
cool, moist and rather rich soil is best. A 
bed which has been planted for a number 
of years is likely to run out becatise of the 
crowding of the rootstocks, so it is best to 
replant every few years at most with small 
vigorous clumps. These may be bought 
from nurserymen. Lilies of the Valley 
may also be grown in hotbeds during the 
summer. The pips are kept in cold storage 
until potting time. A hotbed should be 
prepared in May and the flowers produced 
the same as they are grown in greenhouses 
earlier in the year. 


DROPPING OF CACTUS BUDS 


Many persons growing the Christmas 
cactus have trouble with the buds drop- 
ping off just before nt open into full 
bloom. 

This trouble can eS avoided by keeping 
the soil rather dry instead of having it-wet. 
Especially keep the soil dry for a few 
days at the time buds are getting good 
S1ze, 

The earth for any kind of cacti should be 
very sandy, and if a little fertilizer is ap- 
plied in the sh ape of liquid manure, made 
by soaking manure in water, this will 
increase the number of buds and make 
finer and larger flowers.—H. M. 
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The Bosch High 
Tension Magneto 


makes the engine run 
smoothly at all speeds 
—it starts’ easily— 
develops more power 
—uses less gas and 
oil. It doesn’t have 
to be fussed with or 
coaxed—and it 
seldom needs atten- 
tion. 

























The Bosch 
Throttle Governor ; 


makes a still greater 5 
improvement. It 
prevents racing and 
stalling—you can 
adjust it from the 
driver's seat to main- 
tain any speed de- 
sired. It saves gas, 





pay for itself in a 
season. 














Owners 


Think of it! 

No time lost in starting—no more ether 
to buy—no coils to adjust—no timer to 
bother with—no misfiring—no short 
circuits—no dirty plugs to clean—noth- 
ing to delay the work, or cause expense 
and annoyance. 


After you see what a wonderful improve- 
ment the Bosch Magneto and Throttle 
Govenor make in a Fordson, you ll 
wonder how you ever got along without 
them. 
Write for FREE Booklet. 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 
Box 9825, Springfield, Mass. 


High Tension Magneto 
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ARE we growing the same flowers vear 
after year? Do we have the easily- 
grown old favorites until we hunger for 
something new? I know that there is 
inspiration and restfulness in planting 
even a few flowers that we have never 
grown before, or something that our 
friends will admire because it is out of 
the common. I have grown flowers for 
business and for pleasure and had close- 
up impressions of what other flower- 
lovers enjoy, and you can take it from 
me that there is a general liking for 
surprises. We want surprises for our- 
selves when we go out in the morning, 
and for our friends when they visit our 
garden. The best way to secure this is 
to plant some of these unusual flowers. 
You can have hardy plants, tender 
bedding plants, or annuals. I have 
grown these myself and know that they 
have it in them to make good. 

Of course not everyone will have 
exactly the same understanding. I have 
taken great pleasure in showing a fine 
acalypha two feet high with long fine- 
cut tassels of rose that touched the 
ground, reaching from limbs all around 
it. The friend looked at it with evi- 
dent disappointment. “I fail to see any~ 
thing especially beautiful in that plant,” 
she said, and I saw that she had taken 
into account only its claim to beauty. 
She had not given a thought to the 
oddity of the long chenile-like blooms 
as large around as the tip of the little 
finger and over a foot long. The angel 
trumpet and the horn of plenty daturas 
are two fragrant flowers that I have 
grown for their oddity as well as beauty 
and fragrance. To see great white 
trumpets of the angel trumpet standing 
up all over the plant, six inches across 
the bell, and scenting the air all around 
is worthwhile. Then the horn of plenty 
looks like several trumpets, one inside 
the other, with purple outsides and white 
insides, and equally as fragrant as the 
other. 

An Attractive Vine 


For a vine we can plant the cobaea, 
which is really a tender perennial but 
is grown as an annual, blooming the 
first season; and it is the fastest grower 
I have ever planted among vines. First 
oddity is that the seeds have to be 
planted on edge. They are large and 
it is no extra trouble to stick them down 
in the soil edgewise, but they will not 
germinate well without. Then we have 
but few blue flowered climbers and this 
one has large blue bells a couple of 
inches long and an inch or over in 
diameter. The foliage is not bothered 
by insects and is a dark green. These 
are for the garden, and if you have not 
grown such plants as cacalia, salpiglosis, 
snapdragons, and nigella, you have 
missed some fine annuals. Kochia is 
another annual that is especially valua- 
ble where a fine-cut foliaged plant that 
forms a perfect specimen like a small 
compact evergreen would attract. In 
the fall the foliage changes to yellow, 
red, and purple. I saw a perfect hedge 
of this last summer and it was pruned to 
a flat side and level top and I never saw 
an evergreen hedge that was more at- 
tractive. It is the only annual that will 
grow fast enough and with foliage that 
can be pruned to make a dense low 
hedge in so short a time from seed, and 
in fact you cannot get such an effect 
from any other plant, whether shrub, 
bedding plant, or annual. 

If you have a pond, the water hya- 
cinth will be very interesting and beau- 
tiful. If you will get the start early 
and will plant where soil is not below 
the surface more than six or eight inches 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


By L. H. COBB 


you will have them in fine bloom by 
early fall. The curious part is the in- 
flated leaf-stems. They are like bells 
between the leaf itself and the heart of 
the leaf cluster, and they keep the plant 
floating. It looks queer to see a bunch 
of floating leaves with a flower stalk 
coming up from its midst with a spike 
of richly-colored blooms on it. The 
color is pale violet- with a spot of yellow 
with blue markings on the upper petals. 
The plant has been called the water 
orchid because of its orchid-like flowers. 
The plant sends out runners that form 
new plant clusters very quickly and in 
turn send out other runners until one 
plant will cover a large space during 
one summer. In the South it becomes 
a nuisance in still waters but Jack Frost 
keeps it in check up North and we have 
to keep a plant or two in a crock of 
water inside to have stock for spring 
planting again. I have grown them in 
tubs and had them climb all over each 
other until they would have the tub 
about full of plants, and in such cases it 
is best to do a little cutting away of 
runners now and then. 

There are so many odd plants I will 
not try to enumerate them all. Try a 
few and you wille be interested enough 
to find others as you want them.—L. C. 


ADVICE ABOUT MADEIRA VINES 

The beautiful madeira vine is one of the 
most satisfactory vines for covering 
porches or verandas, or to grow over 
different shaped trellis of either wood or 
wire, 

Those who have not given this vine 
the care it needs do not know its full 
value, and if they accept a little timely 
advice as to the care needed they will be 
so delighted they will not exchange their 
madeira vine for any of the other climbers 
so highly praised by others. 

The bulbs should be started in damp 
sand in early spring, and the tender plants 
not set out until all danger of frost is 
past. Before the transplanting is done, 
be sure to see that the soil in which the 
vines are to grow has been made very 
rich with stable manure that has 
cooled off enough to not create any 
trouble arising from the heat that so 
often injures tender plants. 

Train the rapidly growing vines in the 
form you wish them to grow, and in a few 
weeks the place will be transformed com- 
plete sly. 

If‘a trellis or rack covered with poultry 
netting is erected in an open, sunny spot, 
and the soil made rich, and the roots kept 
moist during dry weather, the madeira 
will make a growth of twenty -five feet or 
more, and the entire u;,er portion will be 
a mass of white flowers which will last a 
a long time. 

As soon as the frost kiils the vines, cut 
them off above the earth and allow the 
bulbs to remain during autumn to mature, 
but lift them just before the earth freezes. 
The quantity of bulbs will astonish you.— 
J. 


HIBISCUS FAILS, 


What is the reason my hibiscus fail? 
The buds form, but drop off.—Mrs. E. G. 
P., Kans. 

When the hibiscus acts in the manner 
you describe, need for repotting is indi- 
cated. Use light, rich soil and see that 
there is an abundance of drainage. Thoroly 
firm the roots in the fresh soil and into the 
top soil in the pot work a sprinkling of 
bonemeal. Give the plant a warm moist 
atmosphere, with plenty of light. 


Garden seeds must be on hand very soon 
if you are to have an early garden. 
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Mr. M, Stevenson, 
Edanville, Mo., says, 
**T used the one tube 
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rats one morning and 
19 the next morning.’’ 
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SEVERAL HANGING-BASKET 
PLANTS 


A plant to be suitable for a hangin 
basket must be able to stand heat an 
drouth above the average. The hanging 
basket will be-up where the air is heated 
much hotter than where the other plants 
are kept. The soil dries rapidly, and with 
most people the hanging baskets will be 
overlooked so often that few plants would 
grow there at all. Two of the best plants 
I have ever grown for the purpose have 
large tuberous roots that store water for 
the plant to use when we forget them, and 
these plants have been known to grow _ 
soil dust dry. They are Aspar 
Sprengerii and Bermuda Butteréup oxa alie. 
The bulbs of the oxalis can be had from 
any seedhouse handling bulbs and will 
generally be listed in the fall catalogs. 
One to five bulbs will be enough for any 
basket, as one plant makes a large bunch 
of leaves and blooms, the long stems of 
which droop over the side. The weeping 
lantana is a pretty blooming trailer that 
makes a good hanging basket plant if 
given good care. The Christmas cactus 
will grow very well in a hanging basket 
for it naturally likes the heat and dry soil, 
standing about as much neglect as the 
oxalis or asparagus plants and continuing 
to grow. Its blooms are most beautiful 
and borne in great numbers in midwinter. 
I have grown the apple geranium, varie- 
gated vinca, and wandering jew, all of 
which do well enough if given care but 
will not stand so much drouth or neglect, 
unless it be the wandering jew, whichyis 
a poor excuse for a plant in my estima- 
tion.—B. A. 


SCALE ON FERNS 


Ferns kept overwinter frequently be- 
come infested with’ scale on the fronds, 
and this pest is rather difficult to combat. 

Whale oil soap will remove scale when 
used properly. The fronds can be sprayed 
with the sale 

When the scale is very bad the best 
way is to cut the fern all off and burn the 
fronds to prevent any further spread of 
the disease. 

Tobacco stems cut in small bits and 
spread over the surface of the earth will 
prevent it from being repeated. 

Encourage the new growth by using 
some liquid manure on the roots and 
watch that the soil does not remain wet 
for long at a time. Keep the fern in one 
place as much as pees —H. M. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS - FOR THE 
HOME 





Every flower grower will be interested 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1311, Chrysanthe- 
mums for the Home. The simple re- 
quirements of chrysanthemums and their 
profuse yield of flowers make them pop- 
ular in the home garden. The plants 
require a rich, well-drained soil, plenty 
of light and air, room for development, 
annual division and replanting in new 
soil. The bulletin, giving detailed in- 
formation about this flower, can be had 
from the United States department of 
agriculture, free of charge. 


VINE FOR COVERING WALLS 


We have a concrete offset wall fifty 
feet long and from four to six feet high, 
which we wish to cover with ivy. If you 
could send me a booklet or a magazine 
article that would tell me when and-what 
to plant I would be glad to pay for such 
information.—W. N. F., Conn. 

If you will plant Englemann ivy along 
this concrete wall at intervals of four feet 
you will find in two or three yearsythe wall 
will be completely covered with’ a heavy 
growth of the sort we believe you wish. 
The planting may be done in well-prepared 
soil early in the spring. Any nurseryman 
can supply you with plants. 
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Crooked Spines STRAIGHTENED 


Cure Yourself or Your Child at Home, 
est Pain or rer 
dunt peruog. 
No matter how old you are, or 
bow jong. you have suffered, or 
ind of spinal de- 
Jormity you have, there is 
benefit and a possible cure 
ye +3 The Philo Burt 
is as firm as 
an and yet fexibie and 
very comfortable to wear. 
It gives an even, perfect 
euppert to the weakened 
or deformed spine. It is 
as easy to take off or put 
on a6 @ Coat, causes no in- 
convenience, and does not 
chafe or irritate. No one 
can notice you wearing it. 
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The Apeliance is 
made to fit each fn- 
dividual case. It weighs ounces 
where other supports — 
pounds. The price is within 
the reach of all. Hun 
doctors recommend It. 


We GUARANTEE Satisfaction and LET 
YOU USE IT 30 DAYS. 
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fering from spinal trouble 
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We will tell yowhow you can eat and talk with your 
false teeth just as well as you did with your own. 
Information free. HartéCo.Box 2012 Elmira, N.Y. 
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forever? Youcan, Through This Amaz- 
ing New Easy Way to Train Horses, you 
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And now you can have FREE The In- 
troductory Course in Practical Horse 
Training prepared by 
trainer, Beery. 


HOW TO CURE BAD HABITS 
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“Infantile Paralysis caused m 
yave Club Feet. I took him t to y Metain 

























onh ue bare feet. Now he has nor- 
ly shaped feet, plump, straight 
and can walk #s good 

1 d Me- 
Galena Bay, Arrowhead PO, 

a ba rrow 

British Columbia, Canada. 
Walter Nelson was brought ~ 
2500 miles to have 
his feetstraightened. 
Edgar Franco was © 

brought from Quito, South 
America, 3000 miles; Dennis 
Burrowes from Kingston, 
Jamaica, British West Indies, 
2000 miles, to have their feet 
straightened. HarryG. Bayersa 
came from Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, 1500 miles, to have his de- 
formity resulting from Infan- 
tile Paralysis, corrected. 
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A 26-PIECE SILVERSET 


For the Dining Room and Kitchen 
An initialed dinner set, each piece bearing your 
own initial, a glass baking dish, a good quality 
Damask table cloth, cooking utensils, and several 
pieces of glass ware, are among the useful articles 
for the kitchen and dining room, that are offered 
in the new Successful Farming Reward Book. 
These articles are all offered our friends for send- 
ing us a number of subscriptions to Successful 
Farming. If you have not received a copy of the 
Reward Book, drop us a line and w@»will be giad 
to send you one promptly. 
Reward Department 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines,lowa 
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IS HAPPY NEW YEAR HERE? 


FEW days after Christmas my smallest 

nephews and nieces were inquiring, 
“Mother, when does Happy New Year 
come?”’ 

I hope it has come and is still here with 
every one of you. It is almost February, 
and then spring will be upon us, but the 
year will still be new and, I hope, happy 
until the next one takes its place. 

Happiness, you know, is a kind of 
boomerang—or perhaps you would prefer 
likening it to the water from a fountain, 
as Longfellow likened affection, in the 
old favorite, “Evangeline”: ‘That which 
the fountain sends forth returns again to 
the fountain.” 

It is deep and lasting happiness, then, 
that we wish you in this happy new year; 
joy that comes from within,sand glory 
in such things as bare trees against a 
winter sky, a flaming sunset—even a roar- 
ing blizzard has a savage beauty, tho it 
makes you cringe to watch it. 

Let me make a confession to you. When 
I began writing this little message I felt 
drab and disgruntled. I have comvinced 
myself that it is only because we stayed 
up visiting too late last night. The world 
looks happier, my friends are friendlier, 
and the sun is brighter, shining on the 
snow. 


ON BEING ENVIOUS 


How many women have you heard 
saying, “If I only had a nice, interesting 
job like Marian’s, for instance, I wouldn't 
mind working. She just sits in the office 
all day and takes dictation and writes 
letters, while I have to tear around doin 
a hundred and one different things. Anc 
she wears such pretty clothes—even her 
underwear is soft and dainty, while mine 
is terribly plain and prosaic.” 

It seems pathetic to me that we must 
spend so much of our time feeling sorry 
for ourselves and envying someone else 
whose work and life we know nothing 
“about. 

Listen to Marian herself: “TI certainly 
do envy Margaret, even if she does live 
on a farm that isn’t all paid for yet. She 
has four babies and a home of her own, 
tho she hasn’t had a smart, new dress 
since she was married, and her lingerie is 
far from decorative. I have to trudge 
down to work at 8 o'clock six days a week, 
and spend Sunday getting ~ for the 
next week’s work! I wouldn’t mind 
working hard if it were for my own 
family.” 

Now, to be truthful, down in her heart 
neither Marian nor Margaret feels so 
sorry for herself as she pretends to when 
she talks like that. They have merely 
temporarily lost their saving sense of pro- 
portion, and woe to their families until 
that necessary bit of mental machinery 
is repaired. 

We are al! prone to see the glamour at- 
tached to someone else’s everyday work, 
and to see the tiresome, monotonous de- 
tails of our own. If we could just exchange 
places for a little while, we would find 
that there is probably no job or “position” 
under heaven which does not carry with 
it a host of petty, tiresome things that 
must be done. 

Dishwashing, emptying ashes, and end- 
less sweeping of floors are no more 
drudgery than filing letters, adding figures, 
checking costs in an office, and neither set 
of duties is drudgery if our sight is clear. 


We do not need rose-colored glasses: we 
need only faith and understanding to 
know that our daily work, however humble 


and ordinary, means a great deal to some- 
one, somewhere, and thet it is therefore 
worth doing very well. 

A wise little woman on an Illinois farm 
said to me not long ago, “If we could only 
cha: places once in a while, how muc 
happier we would be when we got back 
to our own jobs! It’s like they say, if you 
could only see both sides of a fence at 
once—things look so different looking 
north or looking south.” . 

Why not try changing places, in spirit 
at least, once in a ‘while, and learn to 
respect our own profession more, whether 
it be that of homemaking, of office work, 
of school teaching, or what not? It is a 
person of broad vision who can look north 
and south at the same time.—G. A. C. 


TRAIN YOUR DAUGHTERS 


Recently I talked with an acquaintance 
whose daughter had been secretly mar- 
ried. She had not heard of it until a 
couple of weeks later. The daughter 
was teaching school at the time and the 
young man was just beginning the last 
year of his medical course in a nearby 
college. 

She was bemoaning the fact that Ruth 
had thrown herself away on a young 
man not yet thru college so that she 
had had to keep on teaching until the 
baby came, then three months old. She 
was very bitter indeed. “Well,” I said, 
“they are young yet; in time Edward 
may prove to be a very good husband.” 

“IT hope so,” she answered, “but he 
hasn’t done anything yet to show it. It 
is certainly time he amounted to some- 
thing if he is ever going to.” And then 
she added, “Several years ago I buried 
a little girl. I thought I would never 
get over it. I thought I couldn’t live, 
but I did, and now I’m glad she’s gone. 
I know where she is and I don’t have 
to worry about her.” 

Now the facts are Edward and Ruth 
had been sweethearts all thru their col- 
lege and high school years. When they 
married, Ruth was twenty-four and Ed- 
ward twenty-six. Edward had earned 
the most of his college money working 
summers and after classes. Twice when 
his money gave out he quit college and 
worked six months until he had enough 
to start again. During the war he lost 
two years in France. Then when he was 
entering his last year in college they 
were married. 

Now I don’t approve of secret mar- 
riages, but they were old enough and 
had waited long enough. Tho as her 
mother said, Edward has never made a 
mark in the world, has not a young man 
who has worked most of his way thru 
college shown he is able to take care of 
a wife? Of course they should have 
waited, but they didn’t. They will have 
a hard time for a year or two, but they 
will win out. 

Why should the mother lament so 
much the shortcomings of her son-in- 
law, when she admitted, “Ruth* didn’t 
know a thing about housekeeping. She 
didn’t even know how to cook an egg. 
She is having such a hard time now try- 
ing to learn to cook and to manage her 
housework.” 

How many girls are just like that 
these days! They don’t _know how to 
do these things and they"don’t want to 
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know, and yet their mothers expect 
them to get husbands who are well 
trained in whatever occupation they are | 
engaged, and who are able to support 
them in luxury, ‘to buy silk stockings | 
and fur coats; to provide automobiles 
for them to drive, and maids in the 
kitchen that they may have time to 
play bridge and go to the movies. 

Why should not our daughters be 
trained for homemaking, as well as our 
sons for making the living? That is a 
ay for mothers to think about. 

*. S. 





BOOKS OF PIONEER DAYS 


Everyone who has been born in or 





transplantéd at an early age into a} 


middle western farm home will appreci- 
ate three recent novels of the Middle 
West, “Vandemark’s Folly” and ‘its se- 
quel, “The Hawkeye,” both by He rbe art 
Quick, and “The Able McLaughlins,”*by 
Margaret Wilson. 


One need not have belonged to the | 


pioneering age to feel the spirit of the 
prairies that has been caught in those 
books. We have all known the people 
that live in their pages, have laughed 
with and sometimes at them and have 
felt their kindly sympathy. 

Mothers of the frontier, pioneering 
women, receive a be autiful tribute fygm 
Herbert Quick in “The Hawkeye.” 

“The mothers of the frontiers: They 
felt the oncoming of another day for 
their children. No life was so laborious, 
no situation so unpropitious, no poverty 
so deep that they did not thru a divine 
gift of prophecy see beyond the gloom 
a better day for their children. In the 
smoky overheated kitchens, struggling to 
feed the gangs of harvesters and thresh- 
ers, as they washed and mopped and 
baked and brewed and spun and wove 
and _knit and boiled soap and mended 
and cut and basted and sewed and 
strained milk and skimmed cream and 
churned and worked over butter, catch- 
ing now and then an opportunity to read 
while rocking a child to sleep, drinking 
in once in a while a bit of poetry from 
the sky or the cloud or the flower; they 
were haloed like suns of progress for 
their families and for their nation, as 
they worked and planned and assumed 
for themselves a higher and higher cul- 
ture of its sort—all for their children. 
We build monuments in the public 
square for the soldiers of our wars; but 
where is the monument for the Kate 
McConkeys who made possibie so much 
of the good which is represented by the 
public square itself? Unless it is a 
monument not made with hands, in our 
hearts and souls, none can ever exist 
which can be in any way adequate.” 

Tho a quite different sort of story, 
“The Able McLaughlins” is likewise a 
chant of praise to the valiant spirit of 
p ione exing mothers. 

“Vandemark’s Folly” and “The Hawk- 
eye,” published by the Bobbs Merrill 
Company and “The Able McLaughlins,” 
published by Harpers, are excellent 
books for winter reading, whether bought 
or borrowed from the local library. They 
may be ordered thru the book depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
lowa. The price of each is $2. 


Keep a supply of small squares of old 
muslin on hand in the handkerchief draw- 
er for use when some member of the family 


has a cold. It is also wise to tack up a} 


paper sack in the kitchen into which these 
impromptu handkerchiefs may be de- 

posited, pending the time when they 
rill be ‘burned, to prevent further spread 
of infection. 
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The Quickes 
Breakfast 





Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Are you one of the Wives or mothers who know you 
should serve oats often, but don’t because of limited 
cooking time? 

Quaker Oats experts have perfected a new Quaker 
Oats—Quick Quaker. So your grocer now has two 
styles of Quaker Oats. Quick Quaker cooks perfectly 
in half the time of coffee. Takes scarcely longer than 
simple toasted bread. 


So start the day now with a hot breakfast—with 
Quaker Oats, the premier vigor breakfast of the 
world, steaming, flavory and enticing. 


Quick Quaker is flaked from the same queen oats 
as regular Quaker Oats. The only difference is that 
the grains are cut before flaking, rolled very thin and 
partly cooked. And these small flakes cook faster. 


That rich Quaker flavor is there. All the good of 
hot breakfasts quick. 
2 KINDS NOW 
Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer—Quick Quaker, 
or regular Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. Look 
for the picture of the Quaker on the package. 


Quick Quaker Quaker Oats 











Cooks in 3 to § minutes The kind you have always known 
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THE EVER USEFUL LEMON 

Lemons are popular in winter as well 
as in summer, and fortunately do not 
cost quite so much at that time. There 
are so many ways in which they may be 
used, and they are healthful as well. 

4 good way to get all the juice from 
a lemon is to heat it thoroly before cut- 
ting. You may put it in the oven for 
a while or cover with boiling water and 
let stand till it is round and plump. 

One of the best ways to break up a 
cold is to take a hot foot bath and drink 
a lot of hot lemon tea. Use one lemon 
for a quart of water but do not use 
much sugar. Then be sure your bed is 
warm and you will feel much better 
next morning. 

Another way to use lemons for a cold! 
is to roast one thoroly, then mix sugar 
with the juice. Eating this will often 
give relief. 

The juice of half a lemon in a glass 
of cold or warm water will help those 
who are inclined to be stout, and for 
that matter is good for the slender sis- 
ters as well. 

And I’m sure if someone does not like 
lemon pie, she has never tried this 
recipe: 

1 cupful of sugar 

2 ege yolks 

tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 

4 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

Grated rind of 1 lemon 

1 teaspoonful of butter 

1 cupful of boiling water 

Mix sugar and cornstarch, put in 
double boiler, add boiling water, and 
stir constantly. Cook two minutes, then 
add butter, beaten egg yolks, and lemon 
rind and juice. Cook just a little longer. 
Fill a baked crust with the mixture, 
cover with meringue and brown slightly 
in a hot oven. This is fit for a king 
and will please the most critical taste, 

A very good lemon sauce to serve 
with puddings can be made with 

% cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of boiling water 

1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1% tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

Few gratings of nutmeg 

Pinch of salt. 

Mix sugar and cornstarch, add thé 
water gradually, stirring constantly. Boil 
five minutes, remove from fire and add 
other ingredients. Serve hot. 

Did you ever make lemon ice? It is 
inexpensive and at the same time appe- 
tizing. Boil 4 cupfuls of water and 2 
cupfuls of sugar to a sirup (about twenty 
minutes), then add three-fourths of a 
cupful of lemon juice; cool, strain and 
freeze —Mrs. E. T 





KEEP BABY WARM 

Some insoles cut out of dad’s old felt 
ha ut and pasted in baby’s shoes will ward 
oO many a cold. If the old hat holds 
out ™ mg enough put some in the school 
children’s shoes, too. The baby’s woolen 
hose may be saved for him to wear | 
when he begins toddling around; the | 
feet are usually too small or worn out} 
anyway, so they may be cut off and the| 
little legs worn underneath his stock-| 
ings. This added warmth is much needed | 
if baby is too young for underwear. 

When the nurse was dressing the lat- 


est addition to our family tree, she 
asked me what those squares of old 
wool she found in the baby’s basket 


were tor I told her I liked to put one 
between the diaper and pinning blanket, 


especially at night, for the baby would 
always stay warm even if wet. It was 
not a lazy way to keep from changing 
the baby but is i protection against 


etting wet clear thru the pinning 


x 

blanket, even to the slip and outer 
blanket. If baby is changed the very 
last thing before mother retires, using 
this piece of wool (IL keep the back of 
big woolen undershirts or the largest 
parts of white wool sweaters, etc., for 
this purpose), morning will find him 
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are most lmportant £ 





Wall Colors} 


fs 


/ Your home may be the admiration ff 


of your friends—a masterpiece of 


. You may have walls 
y as those in the best 


artistic colori 
tinted as beauti 


homes, hotels, and public buildings. 


Without cost Miss Ruby Brandon, in charge of our 
“Home Betterment” Department, will advise the suitable 
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Saslied of Kelecaitie 


as 


if 


color scheme to harmonize with your rugs and furnishings. 


or Wall Paper 


OQ 2 
9/3 
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Alabastine is used over plaster, wall board, paint, burlap, canvas, or old 
wall paper where it is fast, has no raised figures, and contains no aniline 


dyes. 


easier and quicker than cleaning wall paper or washing soiled paint. Do 
the work yourself if decorators are not available. 


colors intermix perfectly. 


\ 


} 


\ 





So you may get the exact tint desired. 


The Right Brush—$1.00 


To those unable to secure one at a reasonable price we will, upon 
receipt of $1.00, send prepaid, a suitable brush, 


5% inches, all bristles rubber-set. A brush 
that with proper care will last for years. 


Write Miss Brandon 


Tell her about your home and she will 
prepare an exclusive color plan —tell just 
what Alabastine colors to use to give 





you the most artistic results. 


package. 


Alabastine Company 
864 Grandville Ave., 
a Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Look for the Cross and Circle 
printed in Red 


on every 


Alabastine’s standard 


—— <> 


Alabastine mixed with either cold or warm water may be applied 
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dry, outwardly at least, and as warm as 


toast. This does away with exposing 
baby to the cold during the night to 
change him in our fresh air, heatless 
sleeping. rooms. 

Many mothers still feel that the young 
baby is protected enough even if his 
little feet are bare so long as they are 
inside a pinning blanket. At one home 
where I called last winter the young baby 
had its tiny bare feet sticking out of the 
pinning blanket, while its mother was 
almost running up and down the floor 
tossing and bouncing it fearfully in an 
effort to quiet its colicky screams. After 
getting wool stockings and bootees on 
the baby, a larger pinning blanket with 
@ warm piece of wool inside, a woolen 
instead of cotton flannel band around 
its abdomen, the baby got to sleep with- 
out its customary drugging and. dosing, 
for its colic was from merely being cold. 
In spite of the myriads of books, pam- 
phlets, articles and lectures, omitting 
wool from baby’s wardrobe is much 
commoner than we often suppose, tho 
to leave it out is simply giving a cordial 
invitation te one of baby’s most trouble- 
some ailments—Elizabeth Mack. 


WINTER DESSERTS 


Apricot Pudding 
Soak 24 cupful of granulated tapioca in 
1 cupful of cold water for five minutes. 
Add 1 cupful of boiling water, % tea 
spoonful of salt and % cupful of corn 
sirup. Cook in a double cooker till the 
tapioca becomes transparent. This will 
require about fifteen minutes. Add 1 cup- 
ful of cooked, unsweetened dried apri- 
cots, 4 cupful of choppet nutmeats and 
2 teaspoonfuls of lemon extract. Cook for 
five minutes and pour into serving dishes. 
Serve cold with whipped cream. This 
makes enough to serve ten people. 
Fig Newtons 
This is a favorite with the children for 
school lunches. Creara together 4% cupful 
of butter and Ifeupful ef sugar. Add 1 
well- beaten egg, 44 teaspoonful of salt, 
V6 cupful of milk 1 te: aspoonful of vanilla, 
and 3 cupfuls of flour sifted with 3 tea- 
my »00nfuls of baking powder. Roll out 
in as pie crust, cut into strips three 
inches wide and spread with the followin 
paste: To 1 cupful of boiling water ad 
1 cupful of chopped figs, % cupful of sugar, 
the grated rind of a lemon and 2 table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Boil and stir for five 
minutes and then turn out to cool. Spread 
the paste on half of the strips of dough, 
placing the other sffips on top. Cut in 
oblong shapes, lay on grease “tins and 
bake ten or twelve minutes. 
Raisin Coffee Cake 
To 1 cupful of sweet milk add 1% cup- 
ful of sugar, an egg, 4 level tablespoonfuls 
of shortening and flavoring to taste. Mix 
well and add alternately 2 teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder sifted with enough flour 
to make a stiff batter 4nd 1 cupful of 
seeded raisins. Beat well and put in a 
greased pan. Over the top spread the 
following: Mix 1 tablespoonful of cin- 
namon, 4% cupful of sugar, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and enough melted lard to 
make the mixture of the proper consistency 
to spread. Bake for twenty minutes in a 
medium oven. Serve while still warm. 
Dried Peach Pie 
Soak 2 cupfuls of dried peaches over- 
night. In the morning cook the fruit slowly 
and mash. Sweeten to taste and add a 
tablespoonful of butter. Heat the mixture 
in the double boiler. Dissolve a table- 
spoonful of cornstarch in a tablespoonful 
of cold water and add. Cook until thick 
and pour into a dish containing the beaten 
yolks of 2 eggs. Pour into baked pastry 
shells. Beat the whites of 2 eggs to a stiff 
froth, add 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
a few drops of flavoring and beat again, 
then fold in two more tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Spread over the pies and brown 
in oven. 


This is how countless people get 
the whiter teeth you admire. They 
combat the film that makes teeth 
cloudy. Millions do it daily. And so 
will you when you make this test 
and see what it means to your teeth. 


It hides the luster 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
No ordinary tooth paste can effec- 
tively combat it, so much of it re- 
mains. Soon it becomes discolored, 
then forms dingy coats. That is how 
teeth lose their beauty. 


Film also ruins teeth. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause de- 
cay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Few escape such troubles when 
they brush teeth in the old ways. 





PROTECT THE ENAMEL 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a film 
combatant which contains harsh grit. 











Peps aden 


Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over 
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Whiter Teeth in 10 Days 


Make this free test. Combat the film 
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Dental science has now found two 
ways to fight that film. One disin- 
tegrates the film, one removes it 
without harmful scouring. 


Able authorities have proved these 
methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 
Leading dentists everywhere advise 
it. Now careful people of some 50 
nations use it every day. 


Watch it act 


Pepsodent also multiplies the 
tooth-protecting agents in saliva. 
Every use brings these combined 
results which mean so much to 
people. 


Send ie coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth be- 
come whiter as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 


You will always be glad that you 
made this test. Cut out coupon 
now. 
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10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 716, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a o a family 
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CANNING MEAT FOR 


Cook Your Harvesting Dinners Now 
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SUMMER 


By JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


HINK of going into a home where the housewife asked 

you which you would prefer for dinner—roast beef, roast 

pork, sirloin steak, potted meat, meat loaf, pork chops, 
fried chicken or chicken fricassee! Wouldn’t you be overcome 
by such a menu and wouldn’t you find it a hard matter to decide 
between so many favorites? This is more variety than the 
biggest hotel in the 
country offers. And 
then, can you fathom 
your surprise upon being 
served with your choice, 
roast beef and brown 
gravy, in exactly twenty 
minutes after you had 
made it? 

This is a true story of 
an actual farm home in 
Iowa as told to me by a 
man who was asked to 
make the above choice. 
There’s nothing mys- 
terious about it when 
you take a peep into 
ver supply cupboard. 
Two wide shelves full of 
canned meat there were, 
with even some canned 
rabbit upon them. 

Meat-canning on the 
farm should be prac- 
ticed much more widely 
than it is considering 
that there are always 
people dropping in and 
extra men to cook for. 
A Sunday dinner out fo 
a can, even for company, 
is excellent and ver 
easily accomplished with 
the meat part of it all 
taken care of. With 
canned meat on her 
shelves, mother should 
be able to take a little 
vacation every year, 
knowing that her family 
can feed themselves well 





Meat that is to be canned should always stand until the 
animal heat has entirely disappeared. This takes from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours, depending upon the size of the animal 
and the temperature. Even chicken is better if allowed to stand 
overnight before putting into the can. 

If you are canning a young steer or calf, this is a good way 
to proceed: Select the 
meat for roast beef, 
slice the steaks, and 
what is not suited for 
either of these can be 
used for stews or goulash 
or ground up for sausage 
or potted meat. What 
meat is left clinging to 
the raw bones can be 
boiled up on the bones 
and the soup stock 
canned. Nearly cover 
the bones with cold 
water and heat to near 
the boiling point; sim- 
mer for several hours or 
until all the strength is 
extracted. The bones 
are then removed and 
the soup stock strained. 
This stock should jell on 
cooling if enough water 
has evaporat during 
the simmering process. 
If the stock is not suffi- 
ciently reduced to do 
this 1t should be sim- 
mered longer. As much 
of the grease as possible 
should be skimmed off. 
A little of the meat from 
the bones may be canned 
with the soup stock, if 
you wish. One teaspoon- 
ful of salt is added to the 
quart jar of stock, after 
which it is sealed and 
cooked or sterilized in 
the hot-water bath for 
two hours or fifty min- 











and easily while she is 
gone. Pack chicken tightly in jars. 

Really, the best way 
for old cockerels and 
culls from the laying pen 
to go is into the can. You will find that they are mighty good 
eating. They may be boiled or roasted and canned or they may 
be packed uncooked into the cans either dry or with water to 
cover and seasoning added, and cooked by the cold-pack 
method. When water is added you have canned stewed chicken. 
You may vary this by rolling the chicken in flour, packing it in 
the jars and adding hot water to cover. One and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt are added to the quart. The meat should come 
to within one inch of the top of the jar whether or not liquid 
is added. Enough juice will cook out of the chicken to make a 
good stock that will jell on cooling. Stewed chicken canned 
thus is good in sandwiches or for salad or pie. Quart cans are 
cooked two hours. Where the fowl has been roasted or boiled 
before packing in the can, the time of cooking in the can is 
shortened to eighty minutes. 

One really should can some of the spring fries to lengthen the 
season of that most delectable of meats. If you do it this way 
you will not lose the true fried-chicken flavor: 

Clean and cut up the chicken as for frying ordinarily. If you 
are canning in tin or in pint glass jars you will want to cut off 
the bone end of the second joint or drumstick, severing it just 
where the muscle begins. ‘Also it is well to cut the breast once 
lengthwise. Roll the pieces in flour and brown well on both 
sides in hot fat. You may use deep fat if you wish. When well 
browned, pack into the jars or cans without adding any addi- 
tional liquid other than the pan fryings, and cook two and one- 
half hours for quart jars or two hours for pints. A fancy pack 
and one that is nice for special dinners is to can just the choice 
meaty pieces together as the breasts, wishbones and first and 
second joints, and perhaps a few wings. This is very easy to do 
where you are canning several chickens at the same time. Here 
is a warning about canning chicken livers: Unless you are 
particularly fond of the livers,do not can them with the other 
parts, as they tend to spread their flavor thruout a can. They 
may be canned with the other giblets and are not objectionable 
there. 





In circle—Tin canning machine 
is shown in action 


utes at fifteen pounds 
pressure in the steam 
pressure cooker. 

Roast beef loses very 
little of its savor when 
canned correctly. The best cuts of beef for roasting are the 
tip of the middle sirloin, the back of the rump and the first 
three ribs. Tenderloin fillet is a real delicacy and may be 
canned in small quantities. 

A Whole Meal in One Jar ‘ 

Cut the meat in pieces to fit the jars nicely. Widemouthed 

jars and tin cans are preferable, for into them .you 
can put quite sizable pieces. Roast the meat in a very hot oven 
to sear the surface quickly, keeping in all of the juices. When 
seared, baste with the grease and juices in the pan, sprinkle 
with salt and pack into the cans. Quart cans must be cooked 
two and one-half hours in the hot-water bath or sixty minutes 
under fifteen pounds steam pressure. 

When you open a can of pot roast of beef you have a one- 
dish meal complete, for there are potatoes and catrots in with 
the meat. Shoulder meat is mostly used for this altho any of 
the cuts mentioned under roast beef may be used. Cut the 
meat in pieces like thuse for roasting, sprinkle with pepper and 
roll in flour. Sear the entire surface in hot fat. To 10 pounds of 
the meat cut up add 3 cupfuls of boiling water, 6 level table- 
spoonfuls of salt, 244 teaspoonfuls of pepper, 12 medium-sized 
carrots sliced and about 30 potatoes the size of English walnuts 
or cut to that size. Cook the potatoes and carrots for about 
fifteen minutes (no longer) in with the meat and then fill at once 
into the cans. Cook as roast beef. There should be about one- 
third as many vegetables as meat in the can. 

Beefsteak for canning is cut into individual servings and 
pan or oven-broiled. hen salt and pepper it and pack it 
while hot into cans. Pan gravy, which is made simply by adding 
boiling water to the grease and meat juices, is pou in over 
the steak. Do not try to cover the meat with liquid for it will 
keep just as well and will have a better flavor if only a little 
liquid is used. Cook two hours in a hot-water bath or fifty 
minutes under fifteen pounds steam pressure. 

Beefsteak rolls are so good that no matter how many you 
can you will wish that you had canned (Continued on page 148 
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wield an old mop, 
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If you don’t know the Fuller Man in your inal, 
write direct to The Fuller Brush Co., 1 1672 Windsor 
Ave., Hartford, Conn., and the nearest Paller Man will 
come to see you. You'll know him when he calls by 
the Fuller Button he wears in his coat lapel, and by the 
Fuller Red Tip Tag on every brush he shows you. And 
ask us to send you the book ‘‘Handy preee on the 
Farm.’’ It’s free—just send a postcard, 





buy or not. 
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when this new Fuller Wet mop is so light 


and much easier to handle? How unpleasant it was to kee 
the toilets clean and neat when now this Fuller Bowl Brush 
does it so speedily and simply? And what a saving it is to 
the busy housewife when 


The Fuller Man comes 


right to your home 


and gladly demonstrates any one of the 45 Fuller Brushes 
that you are interested in, whether you may want to 
It is like buying from a mail-order house, 
only Fuller brings his mammoth stores right to your 
very door, where you can see exactly what you may 
want to buy. Fuller sells direct from factory to you, 
He is the largest buyer of brush material in the world, 


which makes it possible for him to pass on to the 
buyers of Fuller Brushes better quality. 

our Fuller Man (one of 5,037 Fuller Men, 
all of them welcomed in homes all over the coun- 
try every day) is a resident of your own county. 
He knows farm homes. He knows just which 
Fuller Brushes you can find the greatest use for, 
and his work is to tell you of the Service 
that Fuller can render farm-wives to make 
their life happier and their work less hard. 
There are 45 Fuller Brushes to do the 69 
necessary tasks-around the home. Some 
of oon ou will want right now. The 

uller Man will gladly demonstrate 
joes the one you are in immediate 
need of. You are under no obli- 
gation to buy. However, should 
you make a selection, you pay no 
money until the brushes are deliv- 
ered to you by the same Fuller Man, 
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Farm-wives can now have these help- 


ful household tools. 


There is no woman who has more household work to do, and less 
time for herself to do other worthwhile things, than the woman on 
the farm. Therefore, she should have all the labor-saving and time- 
saving conveniences, so as to make easier all her daily tasks. How 
tiresome it was to get dust off the walls with a rag, as compared to 

the ease of this Fuller Wall Brush? How wearying it was to 


Fuller Wet 
Mop 





Takes less ‘‘elbow grease’’. To 
wipe up quickly, or fora hard 
scrubbing, nothing equals it. 
Easy to wring; cleaned with- 
out effort; dries quickly. 
Light in weight. 


Fuller Wall 
Brush 














Lifts dust and dirt 
right off the walls 
and keeps them 
‘*spick and span'’. 
Walls don’t need to 
be re-papered so 


often. Great economy here. 










Fuller Duster 
Holds the dust un- 
til shaken ouf. 
Soft and fluffy, i¢ 
can’t scratch any. 
thing. Can be 
washed and wrung 
out, without harm- 

ing its dust-gath- 
ering qualities, A 
wonderful Duster! 


Thisis the Fuller Button 
every Fuller Man wears. 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES~- HEAD TO FOOT.—CELLAR 


TO ATTIC 























































VE W KIND OF 


Does Away 


With Dirty 
Coal and Wood 


Turn Valve—Heat Instantly 


Throw away the coal ecuttie—banish the 
wood pile. Don’t worry about coal short- 
age or high prices. Amazing new inven- 
tion, the Oliver Oll-Gas Burnef turns your 
heater. ook stove or furnace into a gas burner. 
anges — = one minute you slip the Oliver 
into the fire You have es much or 
heat as you want at cre of valve. 


Cheaper than Coal or 
Wood—3 Times the Heat 


ates an oil heater. No wicks, no smells, no 

siting. A real gas burner. The Oliver 
= akes its own gas from 95% air and 5% oil 
the cheapest fuel there is. Gives 
times heat of coal instantly. Heats and 
bakes better, quicker by simply turning valve. Saves 
time, money, Sedecy and heat. 100,000 in use. 


Low INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


Sixteen models--one for every stove, 
heater or furnace. No more ildin 
fires--no more heavy coal to carry an 
lift--no more cold rooms in the winter. 
Put the Oliver in your stoves now. 
Guaranteed to give perfect heating sat- 














isfaction. Absolutely safe jot, a life- 
time. Get attractive book FRE Tel 


all about the wonderful Sliver. "ed im- | 


— ly. Write now and get new low 


introductory price offer. 
OLIVE! as BURNER 
8-75 ouver ‘Bending, 


a Aye fh 
AGENT. earn as hi; antenna Sah sate 


wildfire. Write for free sample case offg 


*450 A MONTR 


‘e want a represen- . 
tativeinevery county 
at once to advertise, 
accept orders, deliver 
our marvelous new 
Quick-Edge Knife and 
Shear Sharpener to every 
home. No talking necess- 
ary. Sold upon absolute 
money-back guaranty. 


$15.00 Per Day 


Sharpens any kitchen, paring, ca 
knife, or shears in 10 seconds. A chil 
can use it. No competition. Low 
= i= SOs cash on ae 


NEW INVENTION—JUST OUT 


Abolishes dull knives and shears forever from 
No charge for territory. Business furnishes tobe 
Profits start first day. No experience required. No 
delay. Send no money. Just write for complete particu- 
lars—F REE. Ray Carter, of Mass., sold 36 in 2 hours— 
profit $36. Forest Webb, of Pa., 12 in 3 hours— 
profit $12. Act at once. Write Now. Send name and 
cadens, and give name of your county. 


QUICKEDGE SHARPENER CO. 
stn eh Jackson, Mich 


MAKE. ANGEL CAKE 
. That Never 
Fails! 

















8 inches square 
= 6 inches high 
wer LD ros like to make the best Angel Food Cake in 
town? I'll disclose a secret I’ve shown 40,000 women 
in the last 17 years--makes erfect « cake every time--fail- 
ure im ible. I also send you my secrets ot pews. win- 
Mahogany, Klondike, Lady Baltimore, Fudge Cakes, 


and many others. a es you make MY bey ZT 80 super- 
jor that man make $10 and more a week them for 
others or for hotels, a, clubs, etc. Get my secrets, either 
make money or just for the jo of being the best cake maker 
town, Write your name dress on ietter 7 gunned => 
of this page and send to me for free 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Gox 442, 


epee menage 
ROUGH, CHAPPED SKIN 


healed almost over- 
night by_ massaging 
with gentle, antiseptic 


“‘Inentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co.. Buffalo. N.Y... Wichita. Kans. 


Bay City, Mich. 
, 
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more. Slice round steak or other pieces | 
of beef about one-half inch thick and | 
cut inte pieces three or four inches wide | 
and about six inches long. Sprinkle with 
salt, pepper and finely chopped onion. Cut 
bacon in thin slices and put a slice on each 
piece of meat. Roll each piece up tight 
and tie with string. Heat some suet and 
butter and brown the rolls nicely on all 


off any excess grease, add hot water and 
let simmer for about thirty-five minutes. 
Remove the strings from the rolls and 
pack hot into the cans. 
gravy over and seal. Quart cans are 
cooked two and one-half hours in boiling 
water bath or sixty minutes at fifteen 


sides. Here.again it is very nice to use | 
deep fat for the browning process. Pour | 


Pour the hot pan | 





pounds steam pressure. 


of the bacon and onions. 
round steak ts ake 2 cupfuls bread crumbs, 
4 eggs, 24 quarts of water, % cupful of 
flour, 2 3 espoonfuls of "ahh 16 tea- 
spoonful of pepper and \% cupful of 


A filling of dressing may be used instead | 
For 6 pounds of | 





minced onion, and 1 pint of strained toma- 
to which has been cooked down to a thick 


and the meat rolled and tied as before. 





| 


Proceed as with the other rolled steak. 
Flank steaks can be utilized in this way, 
too. They are nice when rolled with the 
grain so that in se rving they can be cut 
across the grain. In preparing a flank 
steak, roll a whole steak at once without 
trimming first and then cut it to fit the 
can after it has been partially cooked. 

For Swiss steak use round steak from 
one to one and one-half inches thick. 
Place the meat on a board and pound 
flour into it. The meat may be lightly 
scored with a knife first and the flour then 
pounded in with the edge of a saucer. 
Three pounds of meat should take up al- 
most 34 cupful of flour.- For this much 
meat use 1 pint of tomato soup or pulp, 
3 teaspoonfuls of salt, 44 teaspoonful of 
pepper and 4 cupful of chopped onions. 
Brown the onions quickly in hot fat and 
then add the floured meat, searing it on 
both sides. Now add the seasoning and 
tomato, simmer all together for fifteen 
minutes and can hot. Cook two hours in 
the boiling-water bath for quarts or fifty 
minutes under fifteen pounds steam pres- 
sure, 

Goulash and Meat Loaf 

Meatscraps may be canned as goulash 
or meat loaf, also such cuts as the neck, 
brisket and chuck, which are coarse- 
fibered but very nutritious. Cut the 
meat into one-inch cubes or chunks of 
about that size, sprinkle with flour and 
season with salt and pepper. For 4 pounds 
of meat you will need 8 medium-sized 
onions, 8 carrots, 4 white turnips and 10 
potatoes. 

Dice bacon or salt pork and fry it 
brown, then add the onions cut in eighths 
and cook to a rich golden brown. Next 
add the floured meat and sear well on all 
sides. Pour over this four cups of boiling 
water, cover and set back on the stove 
to simmer for thirty minutes. Now add 
the other vegetables quartered or cut into 
smaller pieces and simmer for fifteen 
minutes more. Pour into the cans and seal 
hot, and cook in the cans as directed for 
roast beef. 

Prepare meat loaf according to your 
favorite recipe and pack it uncooked into 
hot sterilized cans. Seal and cook two 
and one-half hours for pint size. You may 
vary this by making the ground meat into 








balls about the size of an egg and rollin 
each one in a portion of a cabbage leaf 
Pack into jars and proceed as above. 

Pork chops may be canned either with 
or without the bone. Trim off all super- 
fluous fat, fry slowly until well browned. 
Pack into the jars at once and pour over 
them the pan gravy. Do not add liquid 
to cover the meat. Cook two hours for 
quarts, 


pulp. The dressing mixture is spread on | 





The amount of roast pork that you can 
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IS YOURS, if you 
‘00 send the most 
complete list of 
QQ things Mrs. Stew- 
art’’ Bluing will do— 


: second best, $10; third 
list $5. Sixty prizes of $1 each for other 
good suggestions—$100 in all! 


Most everybody knows that Mrs. Stewart's 
Bluing makes clothes, bedding, curtains 
and table linen white; makes cut glass 
sparkle; brightens up white woodwork; im- 
proves whitewash; is the cheapest good ink. 





But, what else do you use bluing 
for? We will pay good money for 
new uses, or longest lists of old 
ones. Every woman or girl who 
sends in alist of at least six bluing 
uses, and tells us whether her 
store sells Mrs. Stewart's Bluing 
and her grocer’s name and 
address, will get our 50¢ book, 
“Home Laundry Hints’, FREE 
and prepaid. 
Start your list now: put down 
everything you've ever used blu- 
ing for successfully. Try other 
uses—if they work, put them on 
your list. Maybe your sewing circle could send 
a joint lict to try for the big prize. 
Contest closes at noon March 5th, so get 
your list started now. 


Mrs. Stewart's Bluing, 
100 N. 7th Sié., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MiUltons of women use Mrs. Stewart's Biuing 
every week—They say they like t& dest. 








New 300 Candle 


Brilliant, soft, white light. Resthulto = 
yay ae 
—easy to ra sa’ 

with match, Most ‘ost economical made. Burns 
96% air—4% ge ty eg 


30 Da ys Trial ©" self. Use ie 30 


Days at our ys No > tome, SF t Free 
Trial plan and special introductory ied 
for attractive catalog describing & Keng’ lamps, 
wall lamps, 1 lamps and lante 
Write now—t 





a eg ves Ezemade 
cing. That's all. Sells itself. Saves 
time—no mixing— just add water. 


Five delicious flavors. Big demand 
in every home. ‘Repeat ‘business. 
Steady, large profits. 


New Plan—Bigger Profits 
New Zanol Products Plan 
~ & joo Digees or tyne d for 


ties. ‘Ail fast sellers. "No ex- 
neees > required. 


agents. Write 
quick for + full details of apecial 
offer and new plan. 


AGENTS = 5 70S =15 DAILY 


easy—introducing . 
a | ee os tee wear crtupieaed free. a 
dignified way toearn bigmoney. Hundreds of 
right now for ambitious persons. in ogase on 

time you should make from 


$30.00 to $90,00 

gervectonee presc nting this brand new lineof Hosiery 
‘or Men, Wom_n, Children; all styles and 
en tee g finest silks. 57 styles, 17 colors. 

it well--wear and hold their be No dull 
times for pb mn me 1 Quick sales. Repeat 
orders “We delivers simply show semples, write 
orders, byt ¢ rf and collect. Your pay ~4 
advance dai © experience needed. 


outfit 


Wone 
prey Mills Co. 
2852 Cincinnati, 


We guarantee all our advertisements 
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get out of one hog may be [pwn in- 


creased by using the hams and shoulders 
in addition to the tenderloin and rib cuts. 
Canned roast pork is a dish fit for a king. 
Trim off most of the fat and cut into 
pieces that will just fit your cans. Pro- 
ceed from this point as with roast beef. 

Spareribs are easy to can and are very 
good when opened and cooked up with 
kraut. Cut the ribs-in lengths to fit the 
cans nicely, fitting them in groups of two 
or three nbs to the chunk. Add one tea- 
spoonful of salt to the pint can and cover 
with boiling water. Cook two hours and 
twenty minutes in a hot-water bath or 
fifty minutes at fifteen pounds steam pres- 
sure. 

Be roasting meat of either beef or pork 

be put into the cans uncooked, salt 
pes ed to flavor and sealed and cooked. 
In the hot-water bath, quart jars are 
cooked for three hours or in the pressure 
cooker ninety minutes at fifteen pounds 
pressure. Hot water may be added to 
cover the meat in the jars after it has 
been packed, but this is not necessary to 
insure keeping. This meat is best when 
browned in the oven before serving. 

Canning in Tin 

Maybe it is because my tin canning 
outfit is still quite shiny and new, but it 
seems to me that canning with it is more 
like play than work and | am always sur- 
prised at the large number of cans that 
can be turned out in a short time. There 
is no worry of glass jars breaking or of 
tops not being screwed up tight enough 
or concern for rubbers going bad in the 
cooking process. And there is so much 
less cause for worry about your meats 
keeping. When I have finished cooking 
my meat in the cans I take the cans out 
of the bubbling hot-water bath or the 
steaming pressure cooker and dump them 
into the sink. Not carelessly, of course, 
altho the tins can be banged round con- 
siderably without endangering them. 
Then I let cold water run over them, thus 
lowering the temperatyre quickly. This 
sudden change ‘of temperature is deadly 
to-any bacteria which may have sur- 
vived the cooking. 

Tin canning machinery has been per- 
fected to such an extent that solder and 
irons are no longer necessary, and instead 
of a little hole to poke the food into, the 
lids are as large as the cans themselves. 
With my outfit, I slip a can into the little 
sealing machine, adjust the lid, turn a 
handle and push on a little lever and the 
can is sealed in less than a minute. The 
lid of this type of can is built with rows 
of indentures to allow for expansion during 
cooking. When the can comes from the 
hot water the lid is bulged slightly. As 
the can cools the lid returns to its first 
position. In case it does not, one may 
usually push it easily in place. A perma- 
nent bulge may result if the can has been 
filled too full. Meat should be filled to 
within one-half inch of the top of the can. 

A small roast of beef or pork may be 
Polled and made to fit exactly into a quart 
tin can and it is so attractive when served 
up on a platter encircled by tart baked 
apples for pork or a parsley hedge for beef. 

Tins are easily labeled by writing with 
a pencil on the lids just before putting 
them into the boiling-water bath. The 
cooking process tends to make the pencil- 
writing come out more clearly. Another 
way is to write with a child’s wax crayon 
when the cooking is completed but while 
the jars are still warm. Heat melts the 
crayon substance and makes a permanent 
label on cooling. Tin cans may be used 
more than once with the newer methods 
of canning, which means quite a saving. 
New lids must be bought each year but 
the cans are re-flanged and used again. 
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Quaker 
Puffed Wheat WHEAT 





That Million Dollar Boy 


of Yours 


Much of your boy’s future depends on how well 
you build his body now. For without health and 
strength, early manhood will find him handi- 
capped. 

He must have whole grains. He must have cal- 
cium to build bone. He must have vitamines. 

“See Sax 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat with the 
lure of a confection. Airy grains of nut-like fla- 
vor, steam exploded to eight times their normal 
size, with food cells broken for quick digestion. 

The wheat supplies the calcium. Also the 
needed bran: The milk, all three vitamines. 

So here is the ideal food. And best of all, good 
food in a form that children love: luscious and 
enticing. 

As a food for brain workers, too, it stands with- 
out compare, supplying quick nutrition without 
imposing on digestion—an ideal bed-time dish. 


Quaker Puffed Rice 


Kernels of rice, steam exploded like Puffed Wheat. 
Each grain an adventure, delicious and enticing. The 
daintiest of breakfast dishes. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are the famed inventions of 
Professor Anderson — foods shot 
from guns, the most thoroughly 
cooked grain foods known. 


PUFRED 





Puffed Rice 
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READY-TO-USE DESIGNS 


By RUBY SHORT M’ KIM 


PROBABLY nothing in the realm of handwork has the quaint charm that cross- 

stitch possesses. The designs on this page have been prepared so that all one 
needs to do to copy them is to count squares in the pattern and in the checked 
material on which they are to be copied. If the material is plain, cross-stitch canvas 
may be used for transferring the designs. 

The wee cottage above was “remodeled” from one on an old-time sampler. It 
might be used on scrim curtains, a pillow or dresser cover for a child’s room. A ten- 
year-old could do the work nicely herself, with help from mother in doing the tracing. 

The real purpose for which this house was designed is a play rug, which is a joy 
to baby and mother from the day he can first sit up with pillows till the “cutting- 
out days” with their attendant scraps and litter are over, Made of monks’ cloth, 

Continued on page 152 
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At Last 
Ive Found 


a Way to Turn 


Spare Time 
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“Yes Dick, 





Into Extra Money!" 


‘“é OU know, Dick, you’d never ad- 
mit there was anything worth- 
while in these spare time home- 

work plans. But I knew you were wrong 

and now I’m going to prove it. You're 
one of those matter-of-fact, practical 
business men—a little stubborn at times 

-who thinks a woman has no head for 

business. I was willing to give up my 

position when we were married, for I 

knew it would hurt your pride to see 

me going to work; but I didn’t agree to 
merely spend my spare hours at home 
twirling my thumbs and looking pretty. 

And when I saw you worrying—fretting 

-figuring—trying to make your salary 

buy the things we need and want, I 

made up my mind Id find a way to 

help you. 


“One night last June when you were 
working late at the office, Mary Smith 
ran in for a little chat. You know how 
hard up Mary and John have been since 
they were married—and how pitifully 
dowdy Mary was beginning to look in 
that same dress and hat. Well, when 
she stepped into the room I could hard- 

believe my eyes. She had on a stun- 
ning tailored suit, an adorable fall hat, 
brown satin slippers and one of the 
prettiest furs I have ever seen. I guess 
she noticed my first look of surprise, for 
he laughed and said, ‘I see you don’t 
know me.’ Then she told me her story. 


“It seems that John’s salary wasn’t 
juite enough to meet their regular 
household expenses, much less buy 
lothes or furniture and the many things 
they needed. They were slowly getting 
into debt, the rent had been raised and 
things were going from bad to worse. 
John was desperate and Mary was pretty 
well discouraged, too. She wanted to 
take a position for a while, but John 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

“One day, more out of curiosity than 
inything else, Mary answered an ad- 
v*rtisement of the Auto Knitter Hosiery 


Company of Bufialo—large distributors 
of pure wool socks and knitted hosiery. 
The advertisement announced a new 
plan whereby women at home could 
knit socks with the aid of an ingenious 
little machine called the Auto Knitter. 
And the company offered to buy back 
all the standard grade socks made on 
this machine, at a guaranteed weekly 
wage. 


“Mary sent for the free book and was 
so convinced by the letters from thou- 
sands of other women, telling what this 
plan had meant to them, that she de- 
cided to give it a trial. She ordered the 
little machine and a supply of pure wool 
yarn and set to work. Every day she 
devoted a few spare hours to the pleas- 
ant, interesting work—without interfer- 
ing with regular household duties in any 
way. Each week she shipped a package 
of fine, durable, well-shaped socks to 
Buffalo and back came the welcome pay 
check. Before she realized it she had 
$200 in the bank; and with every pack- 
age of socks shipped off to Buffalo, her 
balance grew and grew. 


“That’s how she was able to buy those 
beautfiul clothes. And besides, she now 
has an electric washing machine, a dandy 
vacuum -cleaner and many other things 
they had never been able to afford. 


“When Mary had gone, I did some 
quick thinking. What Mary had done, 
I could do, I reasoned. And I made up 
my mind to start without delay. I, too, 
sent for the free book. It told how, 
through the remarkable new plan, hun- 
dreds of women everywhere were turn- 
ing into money the spare hours and half 
hours that might otherwise be wasted. 
I got the little machine and started out 
to help solve our problem of ‘not quite 
enough money.’ Each day, after my 


work was done, I turned out pair after 
pair of fine wool socks; and when it was 
time to get dinner, I hid the machine 





We Can Now 
Afford the 
Things We 
Need! 






away in my dresser drawer and put the 
socks and wool high up on the closet 
shelf. I made up my mind not to tell 
you what I was doing, for I was afraid 
you'd laugh and ridicule my scheme. So 
I just kept on making socks, and with 
every package that went off to Buffalo 
another entry appeared in my bank 
book. 


“That’s my little secret, Dick. And 
from now on it will be our secret. For 
I’m going to keep right on knitting my 
spare hours into extra dollars until you 
get the promised salary you deserve, 
But the best of it all is that we will no 
longer have to worry over nasty money 
problems. And we can now afford the 
things we need, for at last I’ve found a 
way to turn my spare time into extra 
dollars. 


“If every woman only knew what I 
know about this wonderful Auto Knitter 
Homework Plan they wouldn’t hesitate 
another day. For all you have to do is 
send off the coupon, get the free book, 
read the facts and judge for yourself. 
There is no obligation to buy anything 
or do anything—just a splendid big op- 
portunity to turn wasted hours into 
extra money. The coupon will prove it.” 


Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc., Dept. 162, 
630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Dept. 162, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
I am interested. Without any obli- 
gation on my part please send me the 
free book which tells how to turn 
spare hours at home into extra money. 
I am enclosing a 2c. stamp to cover 
the cost of mailing this information 
to me. 


Ser een aaa 


— Advertisement, 
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CERESOTA | 


FLOUR 


Prize Bread Flour of 
the World 





Real Economy 


Join the “CERESOTA” 


family 
now. Order a sack from your 
grocer today. You always get full 
value in quantity, quality and 
supreme satisfaction. 


Good Bread, Good Bis- 
cuits, Good Pastry 


Practice real economy—Demand 
CERESOTA when ordering flour. 


PURE, WHOLESOME and 
NOT-BLEACHED 


Manufactured by The North- 


western Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Painting Book 


for the Kiddies 1 O° 


Big, beautiful 6 x 8—48—pages— 
12 magnificently colored pictures 
—l12 painting charts—complete 
instructions to young artists—set 
of beautiful Japanese water colors 
—wonderfully interesting fairy 
~s, story—cover in many 
om“, colors and gold. 
Clip Pes. Sent postage 
Coupon, Ves. : prepaid. 
Mail Today Pe 


~~ 
+ 


The Northwestern ~~, 
Consolidated Milling Company “=. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Here’s my 10c for your beautiful paint- 
ing book, ‘*The Adventures of Ceresota’’ 
and the set of Japanese water colors. 





a 
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coarse linen or burlap with cross-stitch 
done in yarn, the rug would be a lovely 
gift. The key to the color scheme for 
this, as for the other designs on the 
page, is given at the side. 

A long, slim pocket on a tiny boy’s 
romper may very well wear a long, slim 
wooden soldier. This design would also 
be appropriate for use on curtains, 
dresser scarf or cushion cover in a small 
boy’s room. 

The rabbits, smartly conventional, are 
worthy of a variety of. uses. On bib, 
frock, romper pocket, or on _ towel, 
dresser scarf, curtains or carriage robe 
they would show off beautifully. 

The lovely little basket immediately 
below suggests many uses for itself. 
Most of those named above would be 
quite all right. 

At the bottom of the page are three 
designs for banding which are especially 
good for trimming square collars or 
yokes, and cuffs of dresses for a young- 
ster or her older sister, or for covering 
the seam of the hem of a child’s dress. 
These, by the way, offer a nice way of 
disguising the “piecing-down” of a grow- 
ing girl’s frock. On a material that has 
fairly large checks the design will work 
up much faster than on a tiny checked 
gingham. 





USING WHOLE GRAIN MEALS 
Breads made of home-ground grains 
require thoro baking to — the nutty 


flavor. The batter should of the con- 
sistency of cake batter, well beaten to re- 
move all lumps. The tins should be hot 
and well greased. When using sour milk 
allow a scant half-teaspoonful of soda to 
each cupful, and a little more if you are 
using molasses in combination with it. 
When using baking powder a good level 
teaspoonful to each a of meal is the 
correct proportion. When adding raisins, 
dates, oat flakes, etc., a little more baking 
powder is needed. With these general rules 
as a guide you will be able to experiment 
with good chance of success. The follow- 
ing recipes are excellent when made from 
the whole grain products, home-ground: 
Whole Wheat Bread 

11% cupfuls of whole wheat meal 

14 cupful of ryemeal 

44 cupful of cornmeal 

4 eupful of honey or sirup 

6 cupful of dried currants 

3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

16 teaspoonful of salt (generous) 

2 eupfuls of milk 

l6 cupful of water 

2 teaspoonfuls of melted butter 


Mix the dry ingredients together thoro- 
ly, then add the liquid, stirring well. 

rease three one-pound bakin powder 
cans and fill about half full of the batter, 
which leaves room for rising. Put on covers 
and set into a kettle of boiling water that 
is about three inches deep around cans. 
The kettle should have a tight cover so 
that the steam cannot escape. Boil about 
one and one-half hours, then take out cans, 
remove covers and set in the oven to bake 
about fifteen minutes. When done run a 
knife around edge of cans and turn out 
the bread on a plate. If it sticks a little, 
a few taps on the can will loosen the 
bread so that the loaf can be removed 
without breaking it. 

You will find the crust to this bread 
very thin, and thin slices can be cut with- 


{}out crumbling. For tea, steam the bread 


in half-pound cans. The small rounds make 
unusual and attractive sandwiches. 


Instead of the honey you may use mo- 
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lasses. In that case you will need to sub- 
stitute one scant teaspoonful of soda for 
the baking powder. The soda should firs: 
be dissolved in one tablespoonful of hot 
water and stirred into the batter last. 
Delicious Apple Bread 
1 cupful of unsweetened apple sauce 
1 cupful of whole wheat meal 
44 cupful of white flour 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
eupful of strained honey 
4 cupful of milk 
cupful of chopped raisins 
First mix the meal, flour, salt, baking 
powder and raisins together. Put the 
cinnamon in the apple sauce and stir well, 
then add to the dry mixture, working 
it into a paste, adding the niilk until you 
have a batter the consistency of cake 
batter. Now stir in the beaten egg and 
two teaspoonfuls of olive oil or melted 
butter. 
_The exact amount of milk cannot be 
i as it’ depends on the amount of 
quid in the apple sauce. The sauce 
should be thick and not watery. Bake in 
a shallow pan well 4 hen done 
turn out on a platter and cut into squares, 
using a hot knife. 





Put the cracked wheat in a small bow! 
and barely cover with hot water, leaving 
to soak an hour or more as convenient. 

Mix the baking powder, salt, sugar and 
white flour together, then add the soaked 
wheat and the milk. Now slowly add a 
little water to make the batter the right 
consistency, then stir in the beaten egg 
and the chopped dates. 

Have muffin tins hot and well greased 
before filling with the batter. lace a 
stoned date on the top of each round. 
Bake until a delicate brown. 


2 cupfuls of cornmeal 
1 cupful of rolled oats 
1 cupful of white flour 
5 teaspoonfuls of j 
teaspoonful of salt 
rp of sugar — 
2% cupfuls of milk J 
Steamed Brown Bread 
i eupful of whole wheat meal 
¢ cupful of ryemeal 
4 eupful of cornm 
io cupful of Egyptian cornmeal (or Indian 
corn) 
+4 cupful of molasses 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
34 teaspoonful of soda 
1 tablespoonful of melted butter 
2 tables nfuls of sugar 
2% cupfuls of milk or water 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
For baking follow directions given for 
whole wheat bread, or steam the bread 
in usual way. 
Baked Corn Bread 
134 cupfuls of cornmeal 
cupful of white flour 
tablespoonfuls of sugar 
4 teaspoonful of salt 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 tablespoonful of cooking oil 
2 eggs (if desired, one egg may be omitted) 
Mix pay Se dry fp and 
then add the beaten bs milk. Bake 
in shallow halfanhour. — 
For a change use co instead of 
the Egyptian meal and omit the eggs. 
The question is often asked concernin 
the relative nutritive qualities of white an‘ 
yellow cornmeal. eir food value is 
practically the same, but yellow meal 
contains a larger proportion of vitamines 
than the white meal.—M. E. B. 


Here is a quick way to fix potatoes 60 
uney taste like scalloped potatoes. Slice 
them thin and boil until tender. Drain, 
cover with milk and add a little flour 
stirred smooth in a little cold milk. 
Salt and pepper them to taste and, if 
you like, add a little onion or grated 
cheese —Mrs. A. L. D. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 

“Bill,” said a sailor looking up from his 
writing, “do you spell ‘sense’ with a ‘c’ or 
an ‘s’?” 

“That depends,” replied his friend. “‘Do 
you refer to money or brains?” 

“Aw, I don’t mean either of them two,” 
was the reply. ‘“‘What I want to say is, 
‘I ain’t seen him sense’.” 


STRUCK BY AN IDEA 
Just after the apple hit him on the 
head SifIsaac Newton became suddenly 
serious. “I realize the gravity of the 
situation,” he said.—Goblin, 


“How did you keep your donation 
secret?” 

“T sent in an anonymous check.”— 
Lampoon. 


“Can you give me a good description 
of your absconding cashier?” suavely 
asked the detective. 

“‘We-ell,” answered the hotel proprietor, 
“T believe he’s about five feet five inches 
tall and about $7,000 short.” 


“T have been on this train seven years,” 
said the conductor of a slowly-moving 
southern train, proudly. 

“Ts that so?” said a passenger. ‘Where 
did you get on?” 

DOUBLING UP 

“Willie,” asked the teacher, “what is 
the plural of man?” 

“Men,” answered the small pupil. 

“And the plural of child?” 

“Twins,” was the prompt reply. 





DOT PUZZLE 
Trace with a pencil from dot number 1 
to 2, 3 and so on. 
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ALL FIXED 


Husband: “My dear, these seeds 
you’ve ordered won’t flower until. the 
second summer.” 

Wife: “Oh, that’s quite all right. This 
is a last year’scatalog.”—Punch (London). 
FULL DIRECTIONS 

College Student (writing home): “How 
do you spell ‘financially’?” 

Roommate: ‘“F-I-N-A-N-C-I-A-L-L-Y, 
and there are two ‘R's’ in embarrassed.” 





Mother (aside): 
looks tight.”’ 
Edna: “Oh, but mother, he isn’t.” 


“Edna, your collar 
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CALUMET 


The Economy BAKING POWDER 


Has proven most satisfactory because of 
the unfailing results that are always obtained 
where it is used. 


The largest and most sanitary baking pow- 
der factories on earth are kept busy supplying the 
enormous demand from millions of housewives 


who sefuse to accept anything but Calumet. 
They know that its more-than-the-ordinary leavening 
strength means economy on bake-day. 


Calumet is absolutely uniform—the can you buy 
today contains the same high quality leavener as the first 
." can made and that was thirty five years ago. 



























EVERY INGREDIENT USED 
OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 






Sales 24 times as 
much as that of 
ne any other brand 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BAKING POWDER 


STUPENDOUS STARTLING OFFER! 


ye od | Ok 26 Pieces 













Many firms give youone premium, but 
we give you two from a selection of 
such articles as dishes, silverware, lace 
curtains, jewelry, air-rifles, watches, 
radio aluminum. and nearly 
one hi ed others. Distribute only 40 
large packs of our guaranteed garden 
to your friends at 10 cents a 
pack, and return us $4.00 according to 
offer in big premium catalogue which 
you receive free, 


We Trust You- SEND NO MONEY 
























/ Guaranteed [Time Keeper. 
»Y Given for selling only 30 cards 
ot Dress Snap-Fasteners at 10¢ 
per card. Easily Sold. EARN 
BIG MONEY OR PREMIUMS. 
Order your cards TO-DAY. Send 
ao money. We trust you till goods 


are sold. 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
68Z 


Lancaster, Pa. 


oon . t 
$10 to $12 a day being made by 
men and women, _ Best, lowest 


MONITOR riced iron made, 


SELF HEATING = fooks 


-—selle fast---guaran- 
clusive territory. Work 







SWITCHES, BOBS, CORONET BRAIDS Etc., 
i eniSint ina Sr a Fisom 
Successful Farming advertisements —S 
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ChasePainA 
with Mustero 


When the winds blow raw 
and chill and rheumatism starts 
to tingle in your joints and 
muscles, get out your good 
friend Musterole. 

Rub this soothing white ointment 
gently over the sore spot. As Muster- 
ole penetrates the skin and goes down 
to the seat of trouble, you feel a gentle, 
healing warmth; then comes cooling, 
welcome relief from Old Man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster, Musterole does the 
work without the burn and blister 
Grandma knew so well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, 
just rub on Musterole. 

Don’t wait for trouble; keep a jar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 













nm four sizes 
or home use 


$4.50 a pair 












. FREE 

A new booklet—written by 

| a head barber—on how 
to use hair clippers. 

Just send us this coupon: 






BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 
Providence. R.L.US.A ‘ 











JUST SEND US THIS COUPON 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R.L 
. Please send a free copy of your new 
booklet, “How to Use Clippers” 
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Representatives Wanted 
Amazing big profits. Heat without coal. New kero- 
gene burner cooks, heats, bakes cheaper, better, cleaner 
than coal or wood. Fits any stove; no changes foreasy in- 
stallation. Let us tell you how to get yours free. Write quick 
Even Heat Generator Co., 718 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recomme to you as being worthy 











of your confidence and patronage at all times 
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® POINTS ON @ 


AM ETOvET TE 
LY. EL 


NOTE—As many questions upon points of 

Wh bs meen, Bh aaa eee en 
permit. Address your letters to Editorial Depart- 
ment, Farming, 

sure and sign your name. Unsigned 
be answered. No names will be published. Those 
desiring personal answers will please enclose a two-cent 


amp. 
COURTESY 


Some folks think that the fashion of 
courtesy P maw when the fashion of 
curtseys departed. We do not like to 
believe such harsh things of the much- 
maligned younger generation, and we are 
inclined to think that careless children 
are the offspring of careless parents: 
greg who neglect to teach their children 

to do gracefully such simple things as 
opening the door for an older person and 
rising when mother, father, or any other 
grown-up enters the room. 

A little boy who lifts his cap and says 
“How do you do?” in a straightforward, 
manly way when he meets one of his 
mother’s or father’s friends on the street 
is much more likely to be well liked than 
one who stutters, mumbles, and looks 
frightfully embarragsed. The older boy 
who can say in a nice, friendly way, 
“Marian, you go to Evelyn’s party 
with me?” has a great advantage over his 
friend who may be just as nice a boy but 
who suffers pain while asking. 

Boys are not the only ones, either, who 
suffer from embarrassment. « Marian, if 
she has a sensible mother who has taught 
her to treat boys much like other girls, will 
A CS & y, yes 
Billy, I'll be ever so to go with you,” 
or on the other hand she may say, “I’m 
sorry, Bill, but I’ve promised to go with 
Jack,” or merely, “T have an engagement 
for that evening.” 

There is one very rule for conduct 
in company and at home: Think of the 
comfort and happiness of those around 
you, forgetting yourself, and you will be 
well liked and happy, too. 

Questions and Answers 

A Kansas man asks: “If a man and 
woman have been at the same parties 
several times, but have not’ received an 
introduction, is it issible for them to 
speak without an introduction?” 

Conventionally guests of the same host- 
ess are free to visit during the entertain- 
ment under the same , but their ac- 
quaintance does not necessarily extend 
beyond that time. If the lady in question 
recognizes you upon the street, respond by 
all means, or you may ask a mutual friend 
to see that you are properly introduced. 
That will end.any embarrassment either 
may feel regarding the situation. 

A Minnesota subscriber writes: “I 
have a friend who wants to give a house- 
warming party and does not know how 
to entertain.” : 

A “Fagot Party” is always nice enter- 
tainment for a housewarming. In the in- 
vitation sent out uest each guest to 
bring a small bundle of fagots—small 
sticks tied pee —ane come prepared 
to entertain the crowd with story, stunt 
or song while their fagots burn in the fire- 
place. Marshmallows may be roasted 
and corn popped over the open fire, and 
ail may gather for a good old-fashioned 
song fest around the piano, or sit and sing 
by the fire | X 

A young girl inquires: “Is it proper for 
a young girl to introduce her elders?” 

Yes, a young girl may introduce two 
persons of any age when both are known 
to her. 

“Ts it polite,” asks a Missouri sub- 
scriber, “to ask a person’s name if you 
did not understand it when the person 
was being introduced?” 

It is better form to wait until you can 
ask someone else, quietly, who is the girl 
in the gray dress, or what is the name of 
the man with Mr. Brown? Be sure, when 











you are introducing one person to another 


Feb., 1924 





f Alkali in Soap 
Bad For the Hair 


Many soaps and prepared shampoos 
contain too much free alkali which is very 
injurious, as it dries 
the scalp and makes 
the hair brittle. 

The best thing to 
use is Mulsified co- 
coanut oil shampoo 
for this is pure and 
entirely greaseless 
It is inexpensiv: 
and beats any- 
thing el8@ all to 
pieces. You can 
get this at any drug 
store, and a few 
ounces will last the 
whole family for 
months. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls is all that is 
required. Simply moisten the hair with 
water and rub it in. It makes an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, cleanses 
thoroughly, and rinses out easily. Thehair 
dries quickly and evenly, and is soft, fresh 
looking, bright, fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage. ides, it loosens and takes out 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 


~ NEW LAMP BURNS 
947 AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that fives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested by 
the U. 8. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up, is 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air 
6% common kerosene (coal oil). 
ee es eae, 
, Il., a on 4 
FREE trial, s iean te cive one WEE 40 the feat 
user in each locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him to-day for full particulars. Also ask him to 


explain how you can get and without ex- 
perience or money make to $500 per month. 
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TELLER 








og other books 
tricks sent with the above. 











ROY PUB. CO., Box 231. 





Jose wae ag prey faa on 
greatly to your vantage ng ™ 
equipment and other farm merchandise. 





Our guarantee is your protection against 
unscrupulous or fraudulent advertisements. 
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that -you know the names of both, for 
one’s own name is always a very im- 

rtant matter to one’s self, whether it 
is of great importance to anyone else or 
not. 

A young Iowa reader writes to ask: 
“Should I stand up when I am introduced 
to an elderly man or woman, even when 
I am not at home? I am a girl seventeen 
years old.” 

By all means stand when presented to 
an older person. If you are courteous, you 
may always be sure that you are violating 
no rule of etiquette.—Bertha Averille. 







quibs rom a 
Farm Wifes Note Boo 


If the thoughts are high, nothing is 
commonplace. 

Paper clips will be found very useful 
when sewing. Use them when basting 
seams, turning hems, and the like. 

Wearing gloves when sweeping does 
not entirely keep off “broom corns.”’ Two 
pieces of felt or velvet, glued to the broom 
handle where you usually grasp it, is a 
surer preventive, and is always at hand. 

Not much is going to be accomplished 
if we wait for ideal conditions before be- 
ginning. We've got to be bigger than con- 
ditions. 

Stretching a carpet or rug which does 
not lie smoothly on the floor is helped 
greatly by wearing rubbers and pushing 
along the wrinkles with the feet. 

Chamois gloves may be kept soft and 
pliable by adding a teaspoonful of olive 
oil to the water in which they are washed. 

It is the big motive that is efficient. It, 
pays, for example, to mix a bit of happi- 
ness for others into whatever you may be 
doing for yourself. 

_ When cookihg very sour fruits, a very 
little salt added will make less sugar 
necessary. 

To prevent splashing when frying meat, 
sprinkle a little salt in the pan before put- 
ting the fat in. 

Feeding children on honeyed words does 
not sweeten dispositions, still there is 
nothing more valuable than proper appre- 
ciation. 

Flat silver may be nicely cleaned in the 
water in which potatoes have been boiled. 
* Buy cautiously at the bargain counter. 
The half or third yard extra that makes the 
price look attractive is really a waste to 
you unless you have a definite use for it. 

Seeds spend days, weeks or months in 
the. ground before they show outward 
growth. Humans should be as patient 
and persistent in their growth. 

In sowingWine flower seeds, the most 
satisfactory way is to mix with a little 
fine dirt in a salt shaker, and shake them 
out. 

A poor excuse is not better than none. 
It is worse, for it deadens conscience. If 
you haye not a good excuse confess your- 
self in the wrong. 

Sandpaper the perches of your bird 
cage, instead of washing them. It will 
leave a smoother surface; then, too, birds 
sometimes catch cold from standing on 
damp perches. : 

To make buttonholes in lace, net, crepe, 
éte., baste a small piece of lawn under- 
feath, to give a firm body for working. 
When the buttonhole is made, trim away 
the surplus lawn carefully. 

Trouble is not a welcomed guest but it 
often carries rich gifts under its black 
cloak. 

A little turpentine added to the water 
when washmg white woodwork will clean 
it with less effort. 

Purpose, brains, heart, character, are 
the true riches of life. How much are you 
worth?—Mrs. F. A. N. 
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The Way I Earned. 
Money at Home 


BY REV. S. C. WOOD 
Fe Sie on perhaps you would like 


a few words from me as to how I 
earrted more money,! will tell you. 
“First, however, let me say, in 1922 
I was just a plain preacher, serving a 
charge for a salary that was not sufh- 
cient to meet our necessary expense, 
and wife and | had often wondered 
what we could do to help out, as we 
had long ago resolved not to buy any- 
thing to eat or wear unless we had the 
money to pay for it. 

“So with this thought in my mind 
one day | was looking through one of 
the magazines, there was the Gearhart 
advertisement. We talked about it and 
then wrote for full particulars. After 
receiving them we decided to buy as 
soon as we could. Well, the day came 
at last when we had enough to send 
for a machine. We sent for it and in 
due time we received it. 

*““Now we had the machine the next 
thing was to learn to operate it. After 
some examinations, wife said she be- 
lieved she could work it, and sure 
enough in a short time, probably an 
hour, she had knit a sock, and after a 
little practice she could operate it fine. 
I then went to work with it and with 
wife’s help soon was able to operate 
it too. After sending in the second 
pair the work was OK'd by the Gear- 
hart Company, and soon | began re- 
ceiving my Gearhart checks, running 
from $3.00 to $21.00 each. So that 
from February 21, 1923, to October 
25, 1923, 1 have received nineteen 
checks with a total of $315.00, and I 
must say | find the machine all that it 
is claimed to be, it certainly does good 
work. 

“I sold quite a number of pairs men’s 
hose last winter to private parties, also 
a number of pair of ladies’ hose and 
every one spoke in the highest terms, 
both of the work and quality of the 
hose. I received $1.00 per pair for 
men’s hose and $1.50 for ladies’ hose. 

“I would say to anyone who has 
spare time that they would like to turn 
into_money | do not know of anything 
that would pay them better than a 
Gearhart Knitting Machine, whether 
they want to sell at ftiome or ship to 
the Gearhart Company, or both. And 
as for the Company, I| do not believe 
they will find a better Company to deal | 
with anywhere, perfectly reliable in 
every way.” 

The Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. will be glad | 
to mail to you, without charge, their Guide Book 
containing full particulars of their wonderful plan, 
and samp knitting, if you address them at 
228 West 4th St., Clearheld, Pa, The Gearhart 
way of knitting does net require any previous 
experience on your part to turn your spare time, 
your wasted hours, into extra dollars. 
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You Want. 
to Earn 
‘Money at Home 

__ the Gearhart 
Guaranteed Way? 


| Gearhart’s The new Gearhart Plan en- 
— s ables the home earner to 
Bernings” make more money than 


ever. First, Gearhart pays 
more money for knitting hose—more 
than ever before. Next, the new and 
improved Gearhart Standard ALL- 
WEAR Outfit enables you to make all 
classes of knit-wear. Then, the Gear- 
hart Company's still more liberal sup- 
ply of knitting yarn gives you all the 
material you need to knit with, a high- 
grade, long-staple worsted yarn of vir- 
gin wool. It requires a large amount 
f yarn to meet the knitting needs of 
your home industry; so we send you 
at least $25 worth of yarn—more if 
found necessary—at our expense. 





| Guaranteed Finally, there is the Gear- 
by» hart money-back guaran- 
; ey tee. In fact, we guarantee 


to teach you to operate the 


| Gearhart Knitter or you may have 
your money back in eash. 

| Start at The Gearhart Knitter is 
y wood very simple to operate. The 
‘Tnatruster’? Instruction Book sent with 


tythe machine, carries you 
quickly through the necessary steps. 


Soon you are making beautiful Allwear 
Hosiery, from yarn furnished by Gear- 
hart, and Gearhart pays you generous- 
ly, under a definite contract, for any 
quantity you have time to make. You 
mail the socks in to Gearhart. Soon 
your check comes to you; also new 
yarn to replace the socks you sent. 
Extra Money You want to add to your 
ro By oad i Isn't ther e- 
Idle Time income. Isn e som 

thing you want, that your 
regular income can't afford? A new 
fur coat, some extra furniture, or other 
luxuries? You can have them by knit- 
ting Standard Allwear Hosiery on the 
Gearhart Knitter. 


Secure The Gearhart is the ‘*Origi- 
Simplest, nal” home knitter, best and 
we fastest of all, guaranteed 


for 10 years. For 35 years 


the Gearhart Company has stood far 
out in front of all others, and the Gear- 
hart is the acknowledged supreme 
durability, 
Now, it is still further 
even better machine 


You Should We will glad- 
Ge ly send you 
complete in- 
formation 
about the knitter, with 
free samples of the 
knitting it does, and 
our booklet ““The Guide 
Book to Home Earn- 
ings”; also letters— 
convincing evidence— 


achievement of simplicity, 
and accuracy. 
perfected—an 
than ever. 


t 
Complete 
Details 





from Gearhart home 
earners. This is all 
sent FREE. 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 
228 West 4th St. Clearfield, Pa. 
Begin at once to turn yorr spare 
time into money. Write your name 
on this coupon and mail it now. 





Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 
228 West 4th St., Clearfield, Pa. 

Please send me without charge or — 
tion particulars about the Gearhart Plan for 
Home Earners. 


— Advertisement. 
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WHAT TO WEAR THIS SPRING 


Style Suggestions for Shopper and Home Seamstress 


_ By ANNE ASHCROFT 


NE of the many pleasant things about spring is the fact 

that it gives every woman an excellent excuse—nay, a 

real reason—for having some new clothes. Whether 
she buys them ready-matle, or makes them on her own home- 
made dress form, there is a real thrill for her in the possession 
of fresh new spring clothes. 

It is somewhat of a problem, this choosing among so many 
alluring possibilities, even when one knows sure and certain 
that her choice must be rather humble in price. There is no 
excuse for spending $1.98 on a homely housedress when the 
same amount of money could buy a charming one. Neither 
is there any forgiveness for the woman who puts several times 
that amount into a dowdy, 
gaudy, ill-fitting thing when 
it is So easy to find smart 
ready-made things and when 
shops, yes, even country 
stores, show so many lovely 
materials. 

Before you need summer 
things you will need spring 
things of the between-sea- 
son variety. The silhouette 
must have been designed 
for the younger generation 
only, for it is long, straight 
and snaky. One is not sup- 
posed to possess ‘a curve at 
all, itseems! But one’s own 
private silhouette, after all, 
can be what one chooses. 

We are taking many of 
our ideas on dress from the 
Chinese this spring. Color- 
ings, embroideries, beltless 
blouses and narrow band 
collars all owe their in- 
spiration directly to the 
same nation that gave us 
the funny game of Ma- 
Jong. 

Buttons are much used, 
often straight down the 
front or up the back of a 
beltless gown in quaint 
mid-Victorian manner. 

Belts are rarely seen on 
the new dresses, and there 
is no sign of a waistline. 

Tunic effects are general 
favorites, but they are quite 
different from the tunics 
of half a dozen years ago. 
A circular or plaited flounce 
below the knee suggesting 
the long, separate over- 
tunic is most popular. 











White is more popular than colors in blouses for tailored wear 
Sleeves are either very short or very long. The latter are fre 
quently gathered into a tight cuff band, bishop style, tho the 
tight fitted sleeve is often seen also. 

What are the leading colors for 1924? For day wear, all tones 
of brown and navy, and black combined with white or scarlet 
Chinese blue is very well liked, and violet blues also. In fact, 

, all tones of blue are much more in demand than they have been 
for some time past. 

As for materials, crepes are still leading all others in sales,-no 
doubt because they are so much more becoming to the rounded, 
matronly figure than any of the stiffer materials such as taffeta 

could ever — be. 
Here’s a bit of personal ad- 
vice: If you are over 
twenty years in age and 
thirty-four inches in bust 
An alight don’t wear a 
ight, young girl looks 
well in the pully stuff, but 
a figure inclined to be puffy 
will do well to avoid it en- 
tirely. ~ 

A close study of fashion 
magazines and quarterlies, 
catalogs and display racks 
in your local stores will be 
of great value to every 
woman who intends to have 
at least one new thing this 
spring. 

A costume is not a cos- 
tume unless hat, gloves, 
shoes and stockings are con- 
sidered in connection with 
the dress. 

Women of simple, con- 
servative tastes will be 
pleased to know that low 
shoes are to be much 
quieter in design and color- 
ing this year than they 
were last summer. Instead 
of the peculiar and intricate 
age ny that has 
been the , simple single- 
strap effects are now to be 
seen and bought. Black is 
the best liked color whether 
in suede, kid or patent 
leather. For summer sports 
wear, brown leather ox- 
fords or white suede with 
brown leather trim will be 
very good. Tho fashion 
says that nude stockings are 
the only thing to buy, the 


Among trimmings, braid- 
ings, buttons and plaitings 
rank first. There are also 
chenille embroideries, some 
bead embroidery and much 
applique work. 

Necks of tailored dresses 
are usually square or 
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A ‘‘coat-o-suit”’ from a nationally known designer looks exactly 
like a tailored suit but is in reality a coat worked out in plain 
tan and a brown-and-tan check. The soft black crepe satin dress 
at right exhibits the new mandarin collar, contrasting high vestee 
and extreme fullness at the front of the skirt. 


woman of good taste will 
choose hose to match her 
shoes or her dress. 

Hats are “ interestingly 
simple. All crowns are 
either low and dome-shaped 
or high and flat-topped, and 
brims almost invariably 
roll back from the face. 


pointed and it is quite the 

thing now to use narrow 

white collars such as the double-tiered organdie or linen sets 
which are so attractive. 

Sleeves generally are long and tight, with frequently a puff 
or a stiff cuff of linen or pique at the wrist. 

Skirts are shorter than they have been. For street and general 
wear they are ten to twelve inches off the ground. The hemline 
is almost invariably even. 

Straight, flat backs are necessary for proper wearing of this 
season’s clothes, consequently a good corset, low cut at the top 
but extending well down to insure flatness of the hips, is 
sential. Even a quite ordinary dress may look distinctive if it 
is worn over the proper kind of corset, brassiere and soft, un- 
starched underwear. On the other hand a lovely and expensive 
frock maf look exactly like thirty cents if it is carelessly put 
on over a carelessly put-together foundation. It is decidedly 
well worthwhile to buy a good, well-made corset, and have it 
fitted when you buy it. 

Overblouses are still preferred to the tuck-in variety. One 
type is a long, beltless tunic which reaches the knee, another 
comes to the hips, which it envelops snugly, and a third, in 
finger-tip length, has a narrow belt placed squarely at the hips. 


Trimmings are sparingly 
used. In connection with hats, styles in hairdressing mu: aloo 
be mentioned. The best liked way of doing the hair is to draw 
it back softly from the forehead, pull it low over the ears and 
coil it at the nape of the neck. Next comes bobbed hair, which 
is still highly popular. 

A fashion which would have highly amused us all a few years 
ago is that of wearing gloves in short gauntlet cuff styles with 
both long and short-sleeved dresses. The simplest styles in 
gloves are best. In cotton gloves, fancy gauntlets in beige tints 
prevail. Very few silk gloves will be worn. 

But let us take a look ahead at summer, for the heaviest of 
hot weather sewing can very nicely be done now while it is 
a pleasure rather thon a penance to stay in the house. 

Ginghams and percales are more fascinating than ever— 
and isn’t it a real delight to sew pretty stuff? Even the smell of 
fresh, starchy percale is an invitation to one who likes to sew. 

A very good-looking new gingham is one which has a delicate 
plaid, the squares being much larger than usual. The colors are 
nicest when soft and subdued. Another gingham in the more 
usual medium check makes a smart dress for either mother or 
daughter when the checks are used as (Continued on page 160 
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Let us send you 
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For out of this book you can choose clothes for the whole 

















one copy —Free 


family, stylish clothes, of excellent material and finished 
workmanship—and at prices astonishingly low. 


This is anew “National” Style Book, full of beau- 
tiful things, of serviceable clothes in the season’s 
newest and best styles. 

What well-dressed women will wear in New York 
you, too, can wear. You will find that Fashion her- 
self has guided the hands that created these styles 
for you, 


you and your family may be well-dressed at prices 
you can afford. Everything you buy from this book 
means a saving. 

Send for the book—it is free for the asking. Look at page 
after page and notice the unbelievably low prices. And re- 
member that we put quality above all. Every piece of “National” 
merchandise must satisfy you, or your money back. 

As for prompt service, we have two 


Dresses and coats, hats too Look At These Prices outs "Ae each of these you get the 


beautiful to be considered just Women’s Coats from $5.98 to$35. Women’s same styles, the same merc 


andise and 


simple factors of dress, shoes Silk Dresses, $7.98 to $25. Lingerie and the same prices—exactly the same. 


with graceful lines that only a Sport Dresses, $1.98 to $8.98. Girls’ Coats, 


Write to the house nearest you. Ask 


: : $3.98 to $9.98. Men’s All-Wool Suits, $13.98 forStyleBookNo. 78 andsendyourre- 
pat wy pe S al aie to $26.98. Shoes, $1.00 to $6.98. Boys’ Wash questto NewYorkityoulive East of the 
—all these the pages of this and Woolen Suits, 69c to. $14,50.. Girls’ Mississippi River, or to Kansas City if 


book—all these were madethat Dresses, $1.00 to $6.98. 


you live West of the Mississippi River. 





New York City -— 


“National Gloak & Suit Go, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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No. 1936—Smart One-Piece Cape. The pat- 
tern comes in sizes small, medium and large. The 
medium size requires 354 yards of 54-inch material. 

No. 1758—Slenderizing Corset Cover. Cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust 


measur Size 40 requires 1 yard of 36-inch ma- 
terial 

No. 1949—Attractive Side-Closing Blouse. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 17% yards 40-inch 
material with 1 yard 23-inch contrasting and 244 
yards of braid. Printed silk, pongee or cotton 
might be used. 

No. 1895—Becoming Slip-On Blouse. Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 


measure Size 36 requires 144 yards of 40-inch 
material with 644 yards of ribbon. Tub silk would 
be an excellent choice among the many possible 


materials. 

No. 1981—Becoming One-Piece Dress. Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 35 yards of 
40-inch material with )-yard of 36-inch contrast- 


ing. Wool crepe, silk crepe or soft satin might be 
chosen. 

No. 1639—Neat House Dress. Cut in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 4% yards of 36-inch material. Ging- 
ham and percale are favored materials. 

No.” 1863—One-Piece Apron. Cut in one size 
only, it requires 2% yards of 27-inch material with 
9 yards of trimming. 

No. 1861—The diagram shown below will ex- 





Settle your dress problems by 
| sending ten cents today for our 
| new fashion magazine. Styles for 
| everyday and Sunday, dressmak- | 
| ing lessons for the beginners and 

|| some embroidery designs, too, are 
included in it. 
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plain the simple construction of this model. Cut 
in sizes small, medium and large. The medium 
size requires 27% yards of 40-inch material with 
%-yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1893—Slip. Can be made with built-up 
shoulders or straight upper edge with shoulder 
straps. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 36 or 40-inch material. 

No. 1937-—Popular Two-Material Frock. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 36-inch 
material with 144 yards of 36-inch contrasting. 
A very good design to foliow in maki over an 
old dress, for very often two old frocks can be 
combined to make a charming “‘new’’ one. 

No. 1164—Sailor Suit for Wee Lads. Cut in 
sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 
of 36-inch material with 5% {yards of braid. 


No. 1678—Cunning Bloomer Freck. Cut 
in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 uires 
344 yards of 36-inch material with 2 y of 


biuding. 





How to Order To order any of the items shown on this page, write 


your name and address plainly, give correct num ber 
and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
Gress your letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Every 
pattern is seam allowing and is guaranteed to Ot perfectly. 


Spring Bookof Fashions ("0g Ml he new oe 
It contains pattern styles for the whole family and money can be saved by refer- 
ring to it in selecting the spring wardrobe. The price is 10 cents per copy Ad- 
dress your order to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 
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PHILIPSBORNS 


_ Style Book 
for Spring and Summer 


Saves Money 
for4 Million Fam ies! 








RE’S a real Messenger of Style and Economy— 
PHILIPSBORN’S 3 1 2-page Book of Fashions for 
Spring and Summer! Just your name and address in the 
coupon or a postal card brings this splendid, color-illustrated, 
money-saving Style Book, free of charge. The styles are the 
latest New York and Paris creations, priced to save you real money. 
In 4 million homes this book will be doubly welcome because it ac- 
tually shows how to dress better for less money. Send for it today. 


A Wealth of Bargains 


PHILIPSBORN'’S have added 

many new departmentsand offer 

a vastly greater selection of mer- 
chandise than ever before. Every possible 
need in wearing apparel and accessories 
Pir cre abe Up gy ape SZ Sa 
e e admiration —at prices y com- 

bo A Personal Word from 

— Our New Presid 
Six months ago, when I 
Our Money-Back Guarantee became President of 
Our Money-Back Guarantee is your in- abo coe er tata 
surance of satisfaction. Weeeher you best mail order service in 


America. [have worked day 
order the smallest item or a complete Spring out- and night toward that end 












































fit, you are assured full measure of honest value, | phe 
backed by a real guarantee. If you are not satisfied ee pte pm be 
| Sh Ses OEE Se ee eee eee unsurpassed. I sincerely be- 
We insist on taking all the risk. lieve that this time-honored 
| fey ee 

oa w 
Send the Coupon Today peo ine dyed te 





matter of mail order service. 


This is your opportunity to secure a 


f PHILIPSBORN’S Style and ( Dtrn beste 
+ Guide free of charge poe at any | Rta 
obligation. Send the coupon for your copy at once. 
Or just send your name and address on a postal 


card, and mention this publication. 
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WHAT TO WEAR THIS SPRING 
Continued from page 156 

a guide in making cross-stitch trimming. 

One very nice frock I saw was of dar 


blue and white check, with collar, cuffs ' he a AE 
What IAS I and inset bands at the side of the skirt of Ae ON YY Beautiful 
dark blue organdie exactly matching the Val fee, TiN 

Can Do for You blue of the dress. -Pearl buttons and a Rocker 
omnes pearl buckle on the narrow black belt || over i000 other Cozy Home Furnishings, Latest styles 
Over a million women are completed the trim. Just what you need now. Save big money at aie 
grateful to this magazine Wash frocks rarely look just right unless Petey te Peet vies. Div ae pean 9 deeny wo 
; they are belted in one way or another. Any | | a once—pay as you use. Thousands buying this new — 
So many homes are beautiful today. woman whose hips are indisguisable com- Big Catal 
You love to visit them. They are so mits a grave error when she wears a dress g Lalalog FREE 
complete in every detail, so filled with that does not blouse above the waistline New Spring “Larkin Book of Better 
needlework both useful and ornamental. < = yy Ginette, ie 
Individuality shows everywhere. And Bargain - sem on Sasens Geaiuhencia 
the hostess seems to have an unlimited Player-Planos in —a, . - By 
mut, Fumed Oak. Free trial. Up to 4 


wardrobe. So do her children. ears to pay. Satisfaction or money back 
heck below article interested in, 


The Secret CO Home Furnishings 


NEEDLECRAFT MAGazinE will tell you O Pianos or Players 
this secret as it tells it monthly to over 
a million women. It is from these pages ;— — | 

. . ——————————— 

SSS 

that come the window curtains that 0-DAY for a FREE Book. 
hold sunlight on darkest days, the couch 
throws that invite repose, the doilies, \Dept.245 Buffalo, N. Y. 
the table coverings, the boudoir scarfs Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Il 
—the hundred and one dainty pieces of : 
needlework that make the housewife 
justly prouder than a Queen. 

For NEEPLECRAFT is devoted exclusively to 
woman's needlework. It collects the best of designs 
from all over the world. Experts work them out for 
you in the simplest manner imaginable and tell you 
all the short cuts for your needle. Illustrations are 
beautifully clear. 

Your spare moments are joyous with the making 


fd » drobe lly. 
Your children are fitted out to perfection, The men You neednt have 


folk wonder at the scarfs and sweaters, 
(ess than Se 2 month | Gray HAIR 
That is all NEEDLECRAFT costs you. 
Only 50 cents a year, for the twelve monthly oe dee Fe eh eee oe 
copies. And how it saves the clothing dollars been used for over 30 years by men and women. Never 
and the furnishing dollars. fails. Guaranteed. Used in privacy of your home, without 
Send this coupon now and enclose 50 cents —— ya Pa satueel, oper fitands 
for your year's subscription. Remember this ’ 
guarantee: If after the first three issues you hectare bettien st Sop Forts G4 Larit Green Liquid Green fee 
are not delighted with NEEDLECRAFT just Address: MESSIG/ELLIS, Chemists. 
write us and we will refund the ful! 50 cents at 
once and without asking any questions. 


| an -eapry 
-_—_DeEDeED GED aD aE a a a= —_——_-_-"-— 
NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE a, Re/ieve 
































251 Chapel Street, Augusta, Maine | eee your ‘ 
Enclosed find 50c for which gend me NEEDLECRAFT d : een th 
for twelve months If 1 reed three issues and wish | trouble zonel * 
to stop you will refund me the 60c. > THE NOSE : 


- AND THROAT 
. with 


Street No. or R. F. D 


L De nceccanceeccowsecnansece= State__* = Trimly up-to-date and entirely practical 
2 ————— is this becoming housedress of . 


EY CALL-WOOL- payne 7s 


Gj yi 
for it is much better to be considered 
ee, large Low to have one — LOOMS att 
of the y out of proportion to the re- 
nme nom TH a | fs 28Y O48 of proportion tothe WEAVING ar HOME. 
7 OR ip LO Plaits, which are so good this spring, 
yarns are made from all can be employed to make a large woman 
virgin wool, evenly spun , look much more slender. They should be 
and of good good wearing qual- ' arranged in groups to give the impression 
) ity. Variety shadesand of long, narrow panels. Too many plaits 
Gui) heather m for sweat- @ | increase one’s apparent size instead of 
—— sport goods. | —“r™ it. od A 
rite fer ‘or the girl graduate, whether she or 
hete oe * her mother makes her frock, we should 
suggest that she choose a fine white voile, 
make it simply, and ornament it with 
lines of hand hemstitching and edgings of 
SAVE fine Valenciennes lace. The hemstitching 
Tet) age | is not at all hard to do and it is wonderfully 
S30 SS | effective. A one-piece slip of white nain- 
ae sook made with a very deep hem and 
simply finished with feather stitching is 
the very best choice for wear under such 
a frock. 

It is never difficult to find pretty styles 
for the younger tots, so we have purposely 
omitted” them from this discussion. But, MAKE SIT DAILY sec: Prearations, Hourstold 
remember, for every member of the family | Free. W rite 
new clothes are among the best spring Perkins Products, 6. 8-30, 


tonics to be had. Ma i- i - L, 
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A TRIO OF CURTAIN EDGE LACES 


These laces for curtain edges are good- 
looking and are quickly and easily made. 
The number of the thread and the size 
of the hook will determine their width. 
A No. 12 hook and No. 70 cotton were 
used here to make an edge one inch in 
width. Insertion to match may readily 
be made from patterns given, especially 
since the picot edge is added after a requi- 
site length of insertion is completed. 

Edge Number One—In the following di- 
rections these contractions are used: 
“sp.” for space, “bl.” for block, “ch.” for 
chain, “‘tr.”’ for treble. 

Chain 15—First three rows consist of 
3 sp. each. Fourth row—l sp., 2 bl, 
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1 sp. Repeat from first row to length de- 
sired.. For edge, ch. 3, tr. in same space, 
ch. 1, 2 picots separated by ch. 1. Ch. 1, 
fasten with two trs. in next space. Repeat 
to finish. 

Edge Number Two—Ch. 15—1st. row— 
3sp. 2nd row—I1 sp., 1 bl., l sp. 3rd row— 
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3sp. 4th row—l1 sp., 2 bl. 5th row—1 sp., 
1 bL, 1 sp. 6th row—l sp., 2 bl. Repeat 
from first to length desired. The edge is 
the same as for lace No. 1. 

Edge Number Three—Ch. 18 st. 1st and 
2nd rows—4 sp. each. 3rd row—l sp., 
2bl., 1 sp. 4th and 5th rows—4 sp. each 





6th row—1 sp., 2 bl., 1 sp. 7th row—1 bl., 
2sp., 1 bl. 8th row—l1 sp., 2 bl., 1 sp. Re- 
peat from first*row. For edge of picots, 
ch. 3, tr. in same st., ch. 2, picot, ch. 2. 
Fasten with 2 trs. in every alternate sp.— 
G. BS. 
THREE OLD WHITE SKIRTS 

The well-to-do sister who presents me 
with her cast-off clothes placed in her 
most recent donation three old white 
skirts. They were too short for me, but 


1 c e . | 
they were so full and of such splendid 


material that I determined to use them, 
every scrap. 

The heaviest one of piqué made a 
coat for my two-year-old daughter. 
There were beautiful pearl buttons to 
trim it, too. The piqué scraps made two 
ollar and cuff sets for the twelve-year- 
old daughter and me, and a darling bon- 
net for th® baby next deor. 

One of the other skirts was of heavy, 
round-thread cotton, almost new. “My 
luncheon set come to town,” I declared. 
It made a beauty, with a tiny corner 
rosebud cross-stitched in pink and green 
The centerpiéce is oblong, 14x20 inches, 

e four place doilies are 14x14 inches, 
nd then, sad to say, there was material 
engugh for only two napkins, and I had 
to buy enough new stuff for the other 
two, 

The third skirt was of thinner stuff, 
nene, I think. It was rather full and 
raight, aud made a pair of pillowslips 

uch will outwear ordinary muslin ones 
twice over, I am sure 

When these reincarnations were com- 
plete I congratulated myself on the re- 
ilts, but daughter shook her bead. “A 
handful of scraps left yet,” she de- 
lared. “That'll never do. May I have 
them to make something?” Of course I 
consented and she made from the pieces 
of cotton and linene a stout under- 


waist for little sister —M. C. B. | 
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Edgings and 
Insertions 


‘fo 
iof 


UST think of it—a hundred differ. 
ent designs for dainty edgings and 
insertions—all collected conveniently 
in Clark's O. N. T. Book No. 19 at the 
surprisingly low price of tencents. Tell 
your friends of this exceptional value. 





Even beginners will find it easy to 
follow our simple, clear instructions 
for these pretty laces and can feel 
assured of their beauty and durability 
if they are careful to make them with 


Clark's O. N. T. Mercerized Crochet. 
THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 


Dept. 211 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Clark's O.N.T. Book 
No.19, send us Ten Cents and 
we will mail it promptly. 


Be sure to purchase 
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Every Lincoln Record ts a masterpiece. The very acme’ 
of perfection. The tone is wonderful in softness, in rich- 















| = ning (1 Love You) 4 y Cherry a ness, character and quality. The finest Dance, Vocaland 
——_— ee od whats Weep Instrumental! music produced by 
oa I hhege Yes Camng Me i Where Reinnows End . ARTISTS OF HIGHEST SKILL 









Se uesk Gal" See The Lincoln selling plan is amazing, it cuts out retail 
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Were acts Among The Gete 
profit and every unnecessary expense between the factory 
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| mental Pi Sapnen, — Merch —— woe wit ao and you and gives you a product of enormous production 
} — The Beautitul Give Danube | | Sam Your re — direct at an introductory advertising price so low that you 
7 mal Indiana Moon — Tenor i | Cut Vourse if = ol Cake cannot afford to turn it down. We expect 
| Want A Big Red Appts on s Stich i Pa = » ee 
— Fm Gat A Song Por Sale =, cal Charaad A MILLION USERS IN SIXTY DAYS 












™__ This is your opportunity to get the newest hits or any 
mm. records you like for $1.98 arid a few cents extra for 
Tool We Maw We lanssas a tene—Neo then stage. You get 5 double faced 10-in. genuine Lincoln 
My Sewer We € _ 
. anion a as” Records. 10 Selections. 

— SEND NO MONEY 
Pay the postman when the records arrive. Clip this ad- 
You vertisement and mail it today, check the records you 
want, we have them. If there are records you want, not 
eitermte _ listed give name of selection, but allow us to substitute. 
Thousands of our customers find our selecting a very 
jum or 
5. 












Laughing Lough and The World Laeghe 
Records Country Surety Were Nh 

Fos Trots Stealing to Virginia 

Ae Orange Grow in 






Steme Sweet Meme” 















of Dovid Wars 
Tell Al The Foths In Kentucky 
Don’ fatisfactory. Lincoln Needles, 400 for 25c me 
t forget to order needles o rder at once as many sets as you wish in lots of 


LINCOLN MUSIC CONIPANY, Dept. 100 


226 WEST LARNED OIT, MICHIGAN 
Established 40 years ago. This business is built on repeat orders. Reference, Duns or Bradstreet’s or Dime Bank. 
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A cabinet or cupboard equipped with strong 
shel es on the lower doors saves much bend- 
ing and reaching for supplies 


RENOVATING A FARMHOUSE 
KITCHEN 

Most housekeepers would prefer the 
small up-to-date kitchen which the archi- 
tects are now planning for the modern 
farmhouse, but many homes must make 
the most of a large, old-fashioned kitchen. 

Our kitchen is 14x16 feet with three 
doors and one window, but being located 
on the northeast corner of the house 
lacked light and cheer. We have remedied 
this in a measure by painting walls, 
woodwork and ceiling pure white, and 
hanging white curtains at the window and 
the glass doors. 

Having no pantry, all utensils and 
dishes must be kept in the kitchen. A very 
large colonial cupboard which holds the 
dishes was given two coats of white on 
the outside, the inside back and under 
sides of shelves papered with scraps of 
light wallpaper, and tops and fronts of 
shelves covered with white table oilcloth. 
The outside ledge between the upper and 
lower parts was covered with blue check 


oilcloth, likewise the shelves of an old- 
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duces a dull finish that is easily- cleaned 
and does not show finger marks as readily 
as the more expensive enamel. 

The black walnut extension table and 
eane-seated walnut chairs, relics of a 
former generation, were revarnished and 
their dark color gave rather a pleasin 
contrast to the other furnishings an 
necessitated less cleaning than if painted 
white. The table covering is white oil- 
cloth. 

Near the range we installed a white 
enamel sink with drain board and hot and 
cold water supply, which added much to 
the beauty and convenience of our work- 
room. The wall back of the range and 
sink had been “papered” several years 
ago with white oilcloth. It was brightened 
up with a coat of white paint, and it, as 
well as the sink, is easily cleaned with a 
cloth moistened with kerosene followed b 
a dry polishing cloth. At the top of this 
oilcloth we nailed a piece of one-inch white 
molding which made a neat finish and, 
provided with picture hooks at intervals 
of nine inches, furnished a handy place 
to hang aluminum utensils in daily use. 

The linoleum floor covering, from which 
most of the pattern had disappeared thru 
years of hard wear, still presented an 
unbroken foundation so we renovated 
it by using one of the advertised floor 
finishes. We gave it two coats of light 
yellow paint, followed by a coat of grain- 
ing and finished with a coat of best floor 
varnish. This gave it the appearance of 
a light oak finished floor. Three large 
round rugs crocheted of hit-and-miss 
carpet rags in which blue and white pre- 
dominate, placed in front of door, range 
and table, serve as a protection from the 
cold linoleum and add to the beauty of the 
kitchen. In winter this large cheerful 
kitchen serves as dining room to our 
family of three, thus saving many steps. 

Our renovated kitchen has elicited 
many compliments from visitors while 
six months’ usage has demonstrated that 
it is as easily kept clean as if we had chosen 
dark, uncheerful colors.—B. H. 

OPEN WINDOWS VS. CAREFUL 
HOUSEWIVES 


It is said that our soldiers in Germany 
horrified the natives by insisting on having 
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That a big kitchen may be a real comfort is attested by the example here pictured. 


Pler ly of vorking spa 


e, big cabinet, sink with double drain boards, fireless cooker 


and new style oilstove are outstanding conveniences 


fashioned sink (meaning low cupboard), 
which must take the place of the more 
modern cabinet as storeroom for supplies 
and utensils. This was also painted white. 
The oilcloth was pasted on with ordinary 
flour paste. For the walls and woodwork 
we used pure white lead mixed with lin- 
seed oil, and for the cupboards white lead 
thinned with turpentine. The latter pro- 


their windows open at night. It seems the 
inhabitants of that supposedly civilized 
country think night air is poisonous, con- 
sequently they try to keep it out of their 
dwellings, forgetting, apparently, that 
night air is all the air there is at night, and 
that to breathe at all one must breathe 
night air. 

Only about a hundred years ago the 
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president of Yale college, in an address 
to the students, adjured them to close 
their windows at night. Evidently, he, 
too, then had a bad opinion of night air: 
but the majority of Americans have pro- 
gressed far along that line in the past cen- 
tury. 

Closing windows at night would not 
be quite so bad if they were left open dur- 
ing the day, but the average careful housc- 
wile keeps them shut. ‘Things get so 
dusty when the windows are left open al! 
day,” I heard one woman say. “I simp!; 
can’t keep Helen’s room clean, for she in- 
sists on keeping her windows open all 
the time,” remarked another. 

So the windows are shut and the shades 








This sunny kitchen corner is a lovely place 

to roll out cookies or clean silver or to do 

any number of other things. Note the high 
stool and generous number of drawers 


pulled down because sunlight fades car- 
pets and draperies. As a result we have 
epidemics of influenza and other diseases. 

Sunlight may fade carpets, but no dis- 
infectant will kill germs so effectually as 
the sun. The woman who keeps her house 
open to the air and sunlight, as a rule, 
keeps her family free from disease. 

Everyone knows that epidemics do not 
flourish in summer as they do in winter, 
for naturally when the mercury mounts 
even careful housewives open their win- 
dows for more air. When the cold weather 
comes, not only are doors and windows 
closed but that special agent of tubercu- 
losis, the storm window, is put on, 
which hermetically seals the house until 
the lover of fresh air fairly gasps for 
breath. 

“Storm windows are such a saving on 
coal,’’ says the careful housewife, thereby 
telling one of the biggest lies. ever in- 
vented. It takes much less coal to heat 
fresh air than dead air. 

A friend of mine was the stock subject 
of conversation for her whole neighbor- 
hood because people went past her house 
and saw the windows open when the 
thermometer was below zero. “I should 
think her family would freeze,’’ whispered 
one. “I should hate to pay her coal bills,” 
remarked another. “I would as soon live 
outdoors,’ and so on. But during last 
winter’s epidemic of influenza, neither 
this woman nor any member of har family 
had a touch of it altho they were con- 
stantly exposed to the disease. 

It takes some trouble and considerable 
intelligence to ventilate a house properly 
in extremely cold weather, without caus- 
ing discomfort to the inmates, but the 
results ane worth it. 

The old formula, “Joy, temperance, 
and repose slam the door on the doctor's 
nose,”’ is all right as far as it goes, but 
also, ‘Man needs sunlight and fresh air 
to give him health and banish care.’’— 
Mrs. F, J. H. 
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Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
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Own Your Own Hohner 


Push back the table, produce your 
pocket orchestra and surprise your 
guests with the snappiest dance music 
of their bright young lives. 


AFTER DINNER 
HARMONY 


Be ready with a Hohner, the monarch of 
mouth organs, for the after dinner dance, 
the impromptu party. You can easily 
learn to play it in an hour. Ask your 
dealer for Hohner Free Instruction 
book; if he is out of them, write “M. 
Hohner, New York” for a copy. Hohner 
Harmonicasaresold everywhere—5S0cup. 
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This genuine New Model Off 
or Electric Moving Picture 
machine with film — ALL 
GIVEN for selling 28 pckgs, 
Bluine at 10c a pckg. write 
for ns gee acne them 
it » 1 tx 

toa and we cane poe 
film and extra premium free 
of set of admission tickets 
postage prepaid 

BLUINE MFG. CO., 

863 Mill St. 

Concord Junction, Mass. 
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Si ELECTRIC 
Wi FIXTURE 






f) Send today for new issue, beauti- 
it fully illustrated— Latest electrical 
y Oxtures. We have no dealers— 
® Buy direct—Save 50%. 

OUR SPECIAL —Set of 8 electric 

M@ with glaseware—completel 


7 Spanos’ $24.60. MAN 
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AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliapt soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 
No smoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain. 
Over a million satisfied users. Guaranteed 
safe, durable, reliable. Oomplete sample, 
60 cts. post paid, stamps or coin; 8 for §1.36° 
Your money beck if not sa 
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SP! 
To learn the best methods of curing 
meat, write to E. H. Wright Co., 821 


Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., and get 
absolutely free a new $1 book, “Meat 


Production on the Farm” which tells 
all about meat curing. Free to farm- 
ers only. Send name today. 


Advertisers report an exceptionally 
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TICK AND TOCK 


“I wish it wasn’t bedtime,” murmured 
the little boy as he snuggled his head 
down into the great white pillow. “I’m 
not sleepy—not sleepy a bit.” 

“But you know, Tommy, if you want 
to be big and strong you must have 
plenty of sleep.” 

“I know,” yawned Tommy, “but I’m 
not sleepy, not sle-e-e-py, not—a—bit— 
slee-ee—” 

His eyes closed, and his mother smiled 
as she tiptoed out and quietly shut the 
door. 

** * * 
“Such a time. Such a time. Such a 
time.” 

Tommy lifted his head from the pil- 
low and looked all 
around. 


“Such a_ time. 
Sleepy time. Such 
a time. Summer- 
time!” 


The wheezy lit- 
tle voice sounded 
as if it came from 
the mantelshelf 
and Tommy look 
up just in time to 
see the old clock 
reach down one of 
itslong black hands 
and unbutton the 
little glass door on 
‘2 its side. 

Out rolled two 
little men. The 
were as round as a dollar and not muc 
bigger, with tiny arms and legs, and 
little round heads and the most ridicu- 
lous pointed caps. Higglety-pigglety, 
tumbling over each other in their haste 
to reach the mantelshelf. They kicked 
up their heels and turned somersaults 
in the air. They stood on their heads 
and wiggled their toes. They played 
leapfrog and hide-and-seek. Two funny 
little men, just exactly alike from their 
round little bellies to their pointed lit- 
tle caps. 

Tommy watched them 











in astonish- 


|ment, and at last he could not resist a 


giggles 

With tiny squeals of terror the two 
little fellows scrambled to their feet and 
fell into each other’s arms. 

“Who are you?” laughed Tommy, as 
he propped himself up on his elbows. 

The little men looked shyly at him, 
then at each other, and solemnly hold- 
ing hands they slowly walked to the 
edge of the shelf and made a deep bow: 

“We are Tick, and we're Tock, 

And we live in the clock, 

And we work all day long while you 
play; 

But when you are asleep, 

From the clock we both creep, 

And we play, and we play and we 
play.” 

“A timely speech,” 
grumbled the clock, 
and he calmly folded 
his hands and turned 


The twolittle man- 
ikins grinned’ and, 
jumping up in the 
air, they turned a 
back somersault. 
Then they ran ex- 
citedly - os 
shelf and resum 
their games. With little squeals of de- 
light they ran in and out behind the 





response from Successful Farming readers. | hooks, playing Follow-the-leader. 


You can depend upon any statement — 
in these pages. 


Tommy was so delighted with their 
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games that he fairly held his breath. 

Suddenly they jumped down onto the 
bed and ran toward Tommy. They be- 
gan to sing with shrill, squeaky litile 
voices as they ran up and down the bed 
digging their toes into Tommy’s sice. 
They sang to the tune of Yankee Doodle, 
but these are the words that Tommy 
heard: 

“Oh, Tick and Tock will tackle Tom 

And tickle Tommy too, Oh—” 

“Quit it! Quit it! shrieked Tommy, 
laughing. “Quit it, I say!” 

The two little men, startled by his 
loud voice, tumbled off the bed and 
sprang into the air. They fairly flew to 
the mantel. 

“Time flies—in fly time,” drawled the 
clock. Then the. clock’s face grew al- 
most black as he raised both of his hands 
in the air. 

“Don’t strike, don’t strike,” pleaded 
Tick, while Tock explained in a= husky 
whisper that when the clock struck it 
was time for the twins to stop playing 
The little fellows anxiously watched the 
old clock, as he mumbled and grumbled 
deep in his throat. 

Someone came ing up the hall 
and Tommy heard his mother’s hand 
begin to turn the door-knob. 

“Never mind, mother, I’m all right,” 
he cried. “Don’t come, I’m all right.” 
But he spoke too late, for the door 
opened and his mother came in just as 
the two little fellows dived headlong 
into the clock, and the clock slowly 
struck Ding-Ding-Ding-Ding, Ding-Ding- 
Ding-Ding. Eight times it struck and 
it sounded just like music to the little 
boy, and it made him sleepy again. 

“What is it, Tommy?” asked 
mother. 

But Tommy was almost asleep as he 
answered : 

“The clock, see, the clock is—” but he 
was too sleepy to finish. 

“Sure enough, the little door has 
blown open,” she said, and she snapped 
it shut and quietly left the room so 
Tommy could finish his nap. 

“Tick-Tock. Tick-Tock. Tick-Tock,” 
said the old clock!—M. P. 
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MY CALENDAR. 

“Here is a big calendar from the bank,” 
remarked Fred as he sat by the kitchen 
fire opening the mail. “Not very beau- 
tiful, but you can see the figures clear 
across the room, anyway.” 

“Just what I want,” I said, as I hung 
it over the little table between the win- 
dows. Then I cut a little groove around 
a pencil, tied a cord to it, and fastened 
it to the nail on which the calendar was 
hanging. 

Fred calls it my bookkeeping outfit, 
for no matter what he wants to know, I 
go to my calendar to find out. In the 
space around the figures I write the 
amount spent for groceries, the number 
of eggs sold and the price per dozen, and 
many other things. I write down the 
articles I borrow and those the neigh- 
bors borrow from me, then check them 
off when they are returned. I write 
memoranda of things I want to do on 2 
certain date, such as “pay the telephone 
bill” on the 15th. 

At the end of the month it is only the 
work of a few moments to add up the 
different amounts and know the mcome 
from each source and the amount paid 
out. If you once try this system you 
— get along without it—Mvs. 


























WHEN CANNING MEAT 
Meat-canning isn’t a mussy job if you 
will spread newspapers on the work table 
and all over the floor. When the job is 
finished, gather up the newspapers and 
burn them and your cleaning-up 
quickly done—J. W. 
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FOR DRIED-APPLE TIME 


Fresh apples are good and healthful, 
canned apples are a good substitute and 
are much used, but our pioneer grand- 
mothers who knew little of the art of 
canning had to get along with another 
method of preservation, that of drying 
on seaffolds in the hot sunshine the surplus 
apples they could gather. 

Of course evaporated apples, or those 
dried by the new method, may be used 
in the recipes here given, but they were 
originated long before the introduction 
of so many new ways of doing things. 

There are more ways than one to make 
dried apple pies. Here are a few. ways of 
turning the trick: 

Plain Pies may be made following the 
method for other fruit pies and using dried 
apple sauce sweetened to taste and 
flavored with allspice, nutmeg or pepper- 
mint. Lattice tops are nice for pies like 
this. 

Dried Apple Cobblers may be baked in 
a deep sauce or pudding pan and served 
with cream or a liquid sauce. 

Turnovers may be made by cutting 
plain pastry or biscuit dough in rounds 
about the size of a breakfast plate, or in 
a saucer if individual pies are desired. 
Spread one-half with well-sweetened sauce 
that has been cooked quite dry and al- 
lowed to cool. Fold over the other half 
and bake in a moderate Oven until well 
browned, slashing the top to allow steam 
to escape. If you like you may omit 
slashes and fry in very hot fat until well 
browned, turning to allow the other side 
to brown. Remove from fat and sprinkle 
with granulated sugar. Our grandmothers 
sweetened their sauce for these pies with 
sorghum or maple sugar and flavored 
them with peppermint or small portions 
of freshly-beaten cinnamon or allspice. 

Poor Man’s Pie is in reality not quite 
a pie, but I think it quite good and eco- 
nomical. Cold biscuits may he sliced 
ig thin slices and laid on a plate in which 
a layer of sauce as for pies has been spread. 
Alternate layers until as much biscuits 
and apples as desired have been used. 
Shape neatly and smooth the top as if 
you were spreading icing. Serve with 
cream or a sauce of sweet milk sweetened 
with molasses and allspice. —L. H. L. 


HANDY JAR COVER HOLDER 

In every home 
there are times 
when a cloth cov- 
er is to be put 
Over a jar or 
crock; to do this 
takes time and 
often oné’s pa- 
tience is tried se- 
verely. The cloth 
will slip off or the 
cord will break, or both may happen. 

Have you ever tried to fasten it with 
a rubber band? Try it and you will 
wonder why you never thought of that 
before. It will hold the cloth or paper 
cover snug and tight at all times so no 
bugs or insects can possibly get in. An 
old discarded inner tube from an auto- 
mobile tire will make a lot of. bands. 
With a pair of shears you can cut a 
great many in a few minutes; narrow 
ones for small jars and wider ones for 
large jars. —W, C, F, 
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JELLO ot : 
Americas most. fumous dessert 


—for a treat 
The plainest meal becomes festive when there is Jell-O for dessert. The i 
family, particularly the children, willlove it. Jell-O looks so pretty—sparkling ; 
and clear. And tastes so good—sweet and fruity. All you need todo to pre- 
pare Jell-O is “pour water.” And it is economical; we don’t know what good 
dessert could be cheaper. Ask for a Jell-O Recipe Book and give the family 
some treats. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, New York 

NEAPOLITAN JELL-O 

Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O ina pint water. When it is cold put two-thirds of it, a 
of boiling water. . Pour two-thirds ofit into a spoonful ata time, onthe LemonJell-O. For the 
mould of proper shape. Whenithasset,whip fourth layer, whip the rest of the Strawberry 
the rest, pourit on and letitharden. Dissolvea Jell-O and pourit on the hardened plain layer. ‘ 
package of Strawberry Jell-Oina pint of boiling All layers must be hard before others are added. ‘ 
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OU can have her for your very own 

and she won't cost you acent, She's 
nearly sixteen inches tall—a chubby, 
cuddly baby doll—and so pretty! Hold 
her hand and she will toddle along beside 
you. Betty Lou is her name. She has 
big blue eyes that close when she sleeps. 
Her cheeks are round and rosy, 


> 
Betty Lou has a cunning red and white 
gingham dress, trimmed with lavender, 
bonnet to match. Her cute little stockings 
and patent leather shoes slip on and off. 
You will have such fun putting her to bed, 
then waking her up and dressing her again. 


I will send Betty Lou in exchange for a 
small favor. Just write me, saying ‘‘I want 
Betty Lou,"’ and I'll tell you how to get 
her. You'll find it very easy. 


Clutch Pencil FREE 
<a Sa 


Write your name and address below, mail coupon 
today and I will send {this clutch pencil free as a 
reward for promptness. I understend you are 
really interested in the doll and want to earn it, 


Mrs. Jane Brown, Des Moines, lowa 

ns GaSe Gx eas eu GED and Mail This Coupon New .....en a mm ee me 

Mrs. Jane Brown, 453 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa: 1 
Send clutch pencil free and tell me how to get Betty Lou. 


' ‘Name St. No. 
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Learn music by playing actual selections— 
instead of tiresome exercises. When you've 
quickly mastered a lesson you've thor- 
oughly learned to play a new musical 

















position. As simple as A, B, C. As 
PLAY by NOTE| delightful as « fascinating game. You'll 
Plane, Organ astound yourself by your rapid progress. 
"| You can surprise friends by performing 
in public before they even suspect that 
Meadelin.| you've taken up music, You learn real 
Harp. » | notes too—no “numbers” or trick music. 
Trembene, You learn by mati—in your own home. 
Plete. Cla} FREE BOOK AND ILLUSTRATED 
inet, Piccole, FOLDER 
Saxophone, You can become master of your favorite 
Ukulele, Gai-| instrument through the U. 8. School 
= Germcay home study method. Ale syle about 
r 9 peer —y, oo 
tien, Banjo,| “neers are eu trained and made so 
Tenor Banje, a bg I Vrite to- 
Veitce and day before free books and Folders are ex- 
Speech Cal-| hausted. Mention your favorite instru- 
tere. Drams| ment or if you prefer vocal In 
and Traps Aa-| **ruments su when cash or 
tomatic Finger} °"°**- 
Control, etc. U. S. School of Music 
92 Branswick Bidg. New York City 











Saxophone Blues! 


Drive away the blue devils, give your 
musical longing free expression, win 
new popularity with an “Inspiration” 
Saxophone! 

- 


Leads the World! 


Easiest to learn! Acknowledged the finest, 
sweetest, easiest playing Saxophone made! 
Absolutely pure tone! No buzz or rasp! Easy 
action! Always in perfect tune! Guaranteed 
quality! Exceptionally beautiful finish! 

Free Trial—Easy Terms! 

Writefor FREE Catalog describing ‘‘Inspir- 
ation” eg 2 — Cornets — Trombones — 
Trumpets— Mellophones, etc., etc. Allequally 
supreme in tone and quality! Try your choice 
for week's FREE TRIAL in your own home. 
Easy monthly payments. Write TODAY! 


Dealers ~Some choice territory still open — Write 


LYON & HEALY 


64-86 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 














Fine Tone 


20 Musical Instruments 
3 -t- 4-3 -- rhe 
See 
seone only. lessons will os. Over 
ae ae et 
Glingeriand School of Music, 1815 Orchard St, Chicago, til. 


ee 
; You can read music liket hts quickiy 


IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how tolearn to play Piano, Organ, Violin. Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2e per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 66 LAKESIDE BLDG., CHICAGO 
a 


Ballads, comic songs, novelty 
SONG etiat 


coon songs. Clean, catchy hi 
every likes, full sheet music 
catalogue. 











with beautiful colored covers. Send for free 
T. &. DENISON 4 CO., 


623 So. Wabash, Dept 212, CHICAGO 
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DRUMMED OUT 

Continued from page 136 
the sound. It was the voice of winter 
driving down across the north woods 
long before its time. 

A lean year is the arch foe of every 
living creature that walks the snow 
lands. Even the wolf packs fear it, and 
instinct quickens their trot upon the 
moose-trail, eager to lay an extra layer 
of fat upon their gaunt bodies to fortify 
themselves against the bleak, empty 
days that are to come. Just so the 
man beside the cabin was planning, with 
bitter hatred, to cheat the lean year of 
its prey. 

orning found him early upon the 
game trail. A goodly portion of smoked 
moose meat was the best answer to the 
blinding blizzards that were sweeping 
down out of the axctic. 

By night, while a round, silvery moon 
floated high above the sleeping forest, 
the sound of the woodman’s ax ech 
thru the silent swamps till a late hour. 
Fuel was as important as food in that 
battle with the lean year. 

The winter fell swiftly. First: came a 
few gripping cold nights that turned the 
wilderness streams into ribbons of ice. 
Then the sky faded to a soft gray, and 
the very spruce swamps seemed to be 
holding their breath, waiting for the 
coming of the blizzard. 

That night a moose came down to 
the lake and stood looking up at the 
cabin, as tho tempting the man to waste 
a cartridge upon it. What little light 
there was came from the wrong way, 
and it was growing darker every minute. 
But tomorrow the storm might be down 
upon them and moose hunting would be 
a difficult business. 

Herron reached for his rifle, took care- 
ful aim—and missed. He threw the gn 
down in disgust. It was his last cartridge. 

Next morning the man was up early. 
With his hunting ax in hand he started 
out for a hard day’s work. His ammu- 
nition was exhausted, but he knew how 
to build rabbit snares. 

He glanced down the lake. There at 
the bend two black specks.were moving 
slowly across the ice. For a moment he 
thought it was deer. Then he saw they 
were men, and headed north. 

“The fools—can’t they read the weather 
signs?” Jack Herrain snarled as he watehed 
them. They carried little or nothing, 
and were heading straight into the lean 
year. 

The outcast went back into the cabin 
and put some moose meat to cook. 
They would pass his door. He would 
go out and warn them of the weather 
that was coming, give them something 
to eat and send them back to the set- 
tlements while there was yet time. 

He sat beside the glowing coals of his 
fire, watching the cooking moose meat 
and dipping deep into the black, bitter 
waters of his outlawed soul. Time 
slip by unnoticed, until the crunch 
of footsteps outside startled him into 
action. He sprang to his feet and flung 
the door open. 

For one minute Jack Herron stood 
blinking into the brighter light of the 
outside world. Then he staggered back 
against the wall of the cabin. It was 
Roy Daniels and his sister, without even 
a blanket. 

“We had lost our outfit thru the ice, 
and had given up all hope, when we 
heard a rifie-shot,” Roy was trying to 
explain. 

“But what was you doing—can’t you 
see it’s going to be a lean year?” 

The girl broke into sobs and darted 
into the cabin. “We didn’t do the plan- 
ning for this trip—Steve Bray did it for 
us,” Roy admitted as he turned his head 





away. “But they didn’t give mea chance 
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to fight—they caught me off my guard— 
and they drummed us clear down to 
Wild Willie’s place.” 

“Drummed out,” Jack Herron whis- 
pered. “A woman drummed out of the 
fur-camps!” 

“Of course Hazel wasn’t supposed to 
be in this, but was afraid to stay be- 
hind.” Roy turned sharply toward his 
old partner: “Say, you never bothered 
with old White-water’s traps, did you’” 

“You know I didn’t,” Jack said simply, 
and he tried to keep the bitterness out 
of his voice. 

“I just knew you didn’t do it, as soon 
as I had time to think it over, but | 
never suspected a frame-up until Steve 
sprung this one on us—trying to get me 
out of the way, so he could force Hazel 
to marry him. . Why, I wore them mov- 
casins myself that day—and—Jack, you 
thought it was me all the time who had 
turned trap-thief—and you did it to 
save us!” 

“I sure thought it was you, Kid. I 
sure did,” Jack admitted. 

mr A Roy Daniels broke into a 
mirthless laugh. “We've been a pair of 
fools, Jack. You remember how you 
hung them moccasins out on the spruce- 
limb to freeze dry that night? And [ 
did the same trick the night before 


Steve sp this last deal on us. He 
must have n watching for a chance 
to frame us.” 


For a tense moment Jack Herron stood 
ae Peytene the long sweep of the lake. 
Then he turned to his partner. “There's 
enough grub in the cabin to last you and 
Hazel for three months if you are care- 
ful, but there is not enough to keep the 
three of us over winter. That was my 
last cartridge you heard yesterday eve- 
ning. I'll have to go out and get some 
more—and P 

Herron did not finish the sentence. 
There are some things better left un- 
said. An hour later he bade his friends 
good-bye and headed into the south 
toward Sandy Creek and the man who 
had committed the unpardonable sin. 


* s+ * 


A week later Jack Herron stood in 
front of Wild Willie’s cabin. Behind 
him lay a frozen nightmare thru which 
he had fought his way as only a desper- 
ate man might. The blizzard had come 
down across the north woods and found 
him on the trail, but he did not pause. 
The storm shrieked its fury about kim 
as he struggled forward, but the outcast 
smiled as he marched. The song of the 
blizzard kept time with the song in Jaek 
Herron’s heart. It was something about 
the justice code of the fur lands, and 
the honor of a woman. 

No smoke curled above the chimney 
of the star gazer. Jack opened the door 
and ente the cabin. There was not 
a sign of life, but there was food: and 
the outcast was hungry. He began pre- 
paring himself a meal. 

He was seated at the table when the 
cabin door flew open, arid Wild Willie 
himself dashed into the room. He was 
so excited he could hardly , and 
he paid scant attention to Jack. 

“They caught him this time—he got 
drunk and bragged about what he done 
—and we're drumming him out.” The 
half-wit caught up a tin can and rushed 
down the trail toward the settlement. 
Jack tried to follow him, but he might 
as well have tried to catch a rabbit. At 
last the trail-worn man gave up the at- 
tempt and returned to the cabin. A 
drumming-out party might appeal to 
the melodramatic soul of Wild Willie, 
but Jack Herron’s business was of a 
slower growth, relentless as death. 

When he had finished eating he filled 
his pipe from Willie’s tobacco can, It 

Continued on page 168 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR 
FEBRUARY 

Just issued, a New Century catalog of 
over two thousand pieces, piano solos and 
duets, vocal, violin, and saxophone solos 
with piano accompaniment, any of which 
we wil supply. This is a very carefully 
selected nee graded list of music to be 
sold at the reasonable price of fifteen cents 
a copy. If you desire a catalog, please 
mention it when you send in your order. 

Vocal 

Sweetheart, for You, by Moore. (f-f.) 
A high-class waltz song with a splendid 
melody which is carried by the accom- 
paniment. 

Love Tales, by Rose. (b-f.) A popular 
number with a fine swinging saree 
melody, brought out with a light dainty 
accompaniment which is quite unusual. 
It is a very big seller. 

Pal of My Dreams, by Boot. (f-d.) 
Quite different is this waltz ballad with 
one refrain in waltz time and an extra 
refrain in fox-trot time. The refrain is 
also harmonized for duet, mixed or male 
chorus. 

My Carolina Rose, by Hall. (e-e.) With 
a swinging, rhythmical melody, this is 
the kind of song you will enjoy singing. 
The refrain is harmonized for two voices. 

From the Toils of the Sea, by Trevelyan. 
(a-c.) For baritone or bass, this is a good 
song for program use. It has a vigorous 
accompaniment and is not hard to sing. 

Instrumental 

Legend of Love, by Ducelle. Grade 4. 
\ melodious nocturne, full of expression, 
but with very few difficulties. It contains 
easy runs and arpeggios. 

Purple Poppy, by Lee Roberts. Grade 
3.- A catchy, dainty three-step, with 
rolled chords and grace notes to bring 
out the melody. 

Aloha Oe, Farewell to Thee, Grade 3. 
This well-known Hawaiian melody ar- 
ranged with variationsWor piano solo is 
very pleasing. 

Aching Hearts, by Lent. Grade 4. An 
attractive novelette which is a favorite 
with both teacher and pupil. It is very 
showy for the amount of work it takes 
to learn it. 

Saxophone and Piano 

When You and Were Young, Maggie, 
arranged for Eb alto, Bb tenor and C 
melody saxophone, with piano accom- 
paniment. Also playable as a saxophone 
duet. There are nine new saxophone solos 
listed on the title page of this one, any 
of which we will supply at the same price. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming 
NOVEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
(Which expires February 29th) 
Vocal 
Christmas Song Book, 35 cents. 
Silent Night, 15 cents. 
[was the Night Before Christmas, 30 cents. 
If Winter Comes, 30 cents. 
Nearer and Dearer, 30 cents. 
Dreaming.of Old Home, Sweet Home, 30 cents. 
Instrumental 
Instrumental Piano Solos, 50 cents. 
Christmas Chimes, 30 cents. 
Remembrance, 30 cents. ‘ 
Happy Meadow Lark, 25 cents. 

FEBRUARY MUSIC’ COUPON 
(This coupon expires May 3lst, 1924) 
Vocal 

Sweetheart, for You, 30 cents, 

Love Tales, 30 cents. 

Pal of My Dreams, 30 cents. 

My. Carolina Rose, 30 cents. 

From the Toils of the Sea, 15 cents. 

Instrumental 

Legend of Love, 40 cents. 

Purple Poppy, 30 cents. 

Aloha Oe, Farewell to Thee, 15 cents. 

Aching Hearts, 30 cents. 
Saxophone and Piano 





When You and I Were Young, Maggie, 15 cents 
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Pm bqy tees as well save from one- 
to one-half on YOUR wall paper. 


Ward's 2 ae is not cheap paper. It is al] standard quality, 
made lower in price by manufacturing in immense quantities. 

Think of paged an entire room 10x 12 feet, side walls, 
border and ceiling, for only 82 cents. 

Choose your paper from actual free samples of all the newest, 
best patterns—tapestries, fabrics, “‘allovers” and stripes. Prices 
from 3 cents to 35 cents per single roll. 


Sample Book Free—Over 100 Actual Samples 


This sample book will f° into over one million homes. Why 
fot into your home, too? Why not see the best new patterns 
and save one-third to one-half? Why pay almost double for your 
youass Write today for your copy of this free book of wall paper 
samples. 






























Address Our House Nearest You. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. proto reotay fox 
oie en Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
FL Ph Portland,Ore. Ft. Worth Oakland, Cal, pape « fomole 




















If you do, you can quickly learn to play all the 
popular song hits on the 


Bui 





True-Tone Saxophone 


Wouldn’t you like to be able play for folks at 
home, at parties, in school or church? Think of 
the pleasure it would bring—the standing it would give you 
—the welcome it would win for youeverywhere. You can 
become a saxophone artist if you will, for no other instru- 
ment is so 


Easy to Play—Easy to Pay 
Buescher has helped thousands of young men and woman 
to musical success. We will help you. We will send the 
three lessons free (on request), with any saxophone. These 
lessons will show you how it is possible to master the scale 
in one hour, 

Send for Free Saxophone Folder 
; : pa nt pl “Offers you six days’ trial in your 
an. ‘OU SIX 
—4 i} her " one Saxophone you may 6¢ 
free literature today. (62) 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
2862 Buescher Block Elichart, Indiana 























: Has Your 
Subscription Expired? 


The subscriptions of approximately 400,000 of our readers are expiriring 
this winter and spring or expired last fall. Something over 100,000 have 
already renewed their subscriptions and 10,000 sent subscriptions for friends 
and neighbors with their own renewals. 

I believe that you and your family like Successful Farming. I believe 
that you agree with me that a 5-year subscription for $1 or a year’s sub- 
scription for 25 cents is about the biggest value that can be had anywhere in 
any kind of merchandise. 

If your subscription is expiring or has expired, I am going to ask you a 
personal favor to send your renewal promptly. In order to keep our sub- 
scription price where it is, it is imperative that. we economize in every way 
and one of the best ways we can economize is in stamps and letter writing. 
In renewing promptly you will be doing your part to help us keep our sub- 
scription rate at the present low figures and we would like to have you send 
subscriptions for two or three others when you send your reriewal. You'll 
find a convenient order blank on page 139 of this issue. 


' SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 
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Free «Trial Bottle 


Try it first. prove 
the way to restore 


GrayHair® 


You are right to be skeptical in regard 
to any preperation offered to restore gray 
hair. So many can't do the work—so 
many only further disfigure your hair. 

A trial on one lock of hair is your safe- 
guard, and this I offer free. Accept this 
offer and prove for yourself that your gray 
hair can be restored safely, easily and 
surely, 

I perfected my Restorer many years 
ago to bring back the original color to my 
own gray hair, and since, hundreds of thou- 
sands of gray haired people have used it. 
It is a clear, coloriess liquid, clean as 
water and as pleasant to use. No greasy 
sediment, nothing to wash or rub off. Re- 
stored color even and natural in all lights, 
Results just as satisfactory when hair has 
been bleached or otherwise discolored, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Bend today for the sbectately Pree Trial peck 
which contains a trial bottle of my torer and foll 


instructi for making the convi “single lock” 
toot, tndieate color o hair with X. If possible 
close a lock of your hair in your letter. 






Please print your name and address 








anne nnn eeeeeees 
———— 











Do you want to 
look young and beautiful 
always? 


LEBON Beauty Aids will help you! ook 
young and beautiful always. 
LEBON Face Powder with its exquisite 


fragrance of crushed rose leaves, cling to 
your skin and makes it soft and velvety. 
LEBON Cleansing Cream keeps your face 
smooth and beautiful. 

LEBON Hand Lotion keeps the hands soft 
and white, day or night. 

Face Powder, $1 per box. Cleansing Cream, 
60c per jar. Hand Lotion, 35c per bottle. 
Send $1.95 for all three of above. Money 
order or express order. 

You can make alot of extra money selli 
LEBON Beauty Aids to your friends an 
Neighbors. Write for our liberal propo- 
sition. 


LEBON LABORATORIES 


214 E. 3rd Street, Dept. 5S, A. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


BIG VALUE for 10 Cts. 


6 Songs, words and music; 25 Pic- 
tures Pretty Girls; 40 Ways to Make 
Money; 1 Joke Book; 1 Book on 
Love; 1 Magic Book; 1 Book Letter 
Writing; 1 dream Book and For- 
tune Teller; 1 Cook Book; 1 Base 
Ball Book, gives rules for games; 1 
Toy Maker Book; Language of 
Flowers; 1 Morse Telegraph Alpha- 
bet; 12 Chemical Experiments; 
Magic Age Table; Great North Pole 
Game; 100 Conundrums; 3 Puzzles; 
12 Games. 10 Verses for Autograph Albums. All 
the above by mail for 10 cts. and 2 cts. postage. 
ROYAL SALES CO., Desk 165, Norwalk, Conn, 


nail 
Girls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 


With Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment to clear Dandruff and itching, 25¢. 
eack'S ples free of Cuti a Dept. 0 Maiden, Mines. 
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DRUMMED OUT 
Continued from page 166 


had been two weeks since he had tasted 
smoke, and he sat there enjoying it to 
the depths of his soul. Looking about 
the cabin he noticed the star gazer’s 
spy-glass lying on a shelf. He was too 
tired to attend to his business that day, 
but he was hungry for a glim of the 
settlement that had ostraci him. 

He went out and focused the instru- 
ment upon the score or more of log build- 
ings that comprised the winter camp of 
the Sandy. A woman came to the door 
of one of the cabins. He recognized her 
as easily as tho she were within reach of 
his arm. She was shading her eyes with 
her apron, while she looked down the 
white snow road. 

Then into the picture marched the 
drumming-out party that had so excited 
the half-wit. It was the same disgust- 
ing, humiliating scene he had witnessed 
ten years ago, a thing Steve Bray had 
not hesitated to inflict upon a woman 
who had spurned his love. 

At the thought Jack Herron’s fingers 
tightened upon the glass. From his very 
soul he burned with a desire to kill. But 
still his eye clung to the instrument 
whose powerful lenses had shrunk the 
distance to a matter of a few yards. 

He took in every detail of the picture. 
The sound of the rabble was lost in the 
distance, but he knew the unfortunate 
man who led the procession was decked 
out with a string df jangling sleigh bells, 
and a medley of tin pan music was 
heralding his disgrace to the four wihds 
of the world. 

He watched them coming up the road. 
The condemned man was walking with 
his head down, and his face was hidden 
beneath his wool But there was 
no mistaking the , lean figure who 
was hanging close to his*heels. It was 
Wild Willie Watson, drumming as tho 
his life depended on the job. 

Then the wind whipped down across 
the spruce swamps, tugging at the scarf 
as tho eager to expose the culprit’s 
shame. The man clutched at it nervous- 
ly, trying to pull it back into place; and 
in so doing turned his face toward the 
Knob, where Herron stood watching 
with the glass. 

But Jack Herron stood in the silence 
of awe. He was watching the hand of 
fate write its iron edicts upon the white 
scroll of the snow lands. For the wan 
winter sunlight had shone full upon the 
dark face of Steve Bray, being driven 
like a thieving hound-dog into the outer 
wilderness. 
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CHANGED THE ATTIC INTO A 
PLEASANT ROOM 


The experience of Frances Michel will 
be of interest to other girls and boys. In 
many large families or when company 
comes the attic becomes the bedroom for 
many a boy and girl. Frances tells in a 
very interesting and comprehensive way 
how she transformed their attic into a 
neat, comfortable bedroom at a cost of 
$15.34. Mother helped, of course, but 
Frances did most of the work. Here is 
how she did it: 

“In this attic there was everything 
from dry goods boxes and lumber to suit- 
cases, trunks, etc. I began at the stairway 
and made a railing around it. Then I be- 
gan at the roof or ceiling, which was un- 
finished, using six rolls of blue plaster 














board to cover the shingles between the 


Feb., 1924 


studdings, using three pounds of 1,j 
and three dollars’ worth of batten to | a 
it on and finish it. The room was 1/29 
feet with a gable roof aks Soot to center 
and one foot on sides, Each end of the 
room a window 16x61 inches. he 
ends are finished with wall board and <iq. 
ing from odds and ends left over «ter 
building the house. 

“The chimney running thru the center 
of the room is whitewashed. The floors 
are covered with thirty-two yards of 1: 
carpet, costing twenty-seven cents a ) a 
for weaving, amounting to $8.64, with 
forty cents for dye used to color the r:.gs, 

“T have blue paper shades hemmed xt 
the bottom and a stick drawn thru and 
rolled up and fastened with a clothes) in, 
Have white net curtains made from 
mother’s discarded ones. 

A Studio-Bedroom 

“The bed is iron, gilded, and for a closet 
I have a kitchen cupboard with one 
drawer and the upper shelves removed. A 
broomstick is fastened across the top for 
hangers, potig, Be short side for blouses, 
sweaters, etc. This es oar was bought 
at a sale for $1.75. y dressing table 
consists of a cupboard 20x41 inches with 


a coking -ipes hanging above it. The 
cupboard stands near the chimney facing 
the bed, the looking- ing from 
the chimney. The cup is made from 


choice dry goods boxes well varnished in 
light oak. This is covered with a white 
turkish towel with blue edge. The room 
is divided into two parts. The east side 
is used as a sleeping apartment and the 
west side as my studio. The two trunks 
are together in the northwest corner and 
I have pillows on them to resemble a 
couch. In the northwest corner are shelves 
for suitcases and the like, neatly cur- 
tained off. 

“My oak center table, 25x25 inches, 
was bought at a sale for ten cents. I also 
have a rocking chair. The clothes cup- 
board faces the west, the back of it being 
covered with blue paper, and forms the 
partition With pictures hung on it. This 
ee the west room. 

“Tn the north corner is a lounging couch 
and a home-made bookcase varnished in 
light oak. I have my bed in the southeast 
corner and this completes my bedroom. 
My hand-painted pictures, which I 
resurrected from tru are hung on east 
and west end walls. The pictures have 
a little black frame to harmonize with the 
rest of the room as my colors are blue with 
a touch of black. The carpet is blue with 
a little black. eo rug is blue with 
a black border. My quilts are pale blue 
with a little black figure. I varnished the 
furniture and everything looks like new. 
The complete cost of improving the room 
was $15.34, the work being done by mother 


” 
. 


and myself 


MY WANT LIST 
I find keeping a want list is a great 
convenience. In fact, I have two of 
them—one for groceries and other house- 
hold necessities, and the other for the 
desirable things that I work and save 


for. Both lists are kept on small pads 
of paper fastened to push pins on the 
kitchen wall. My list of desirables is 


a most interesting combination of new 
household equipment, clothing, labor- 
saving devices and the like. Whenever 
anything occurs to me which I would 
like to have and think is really worth- 
while, I add it to the list. It includes 
such things as a pressure cooker, new 
bath robe, fernery, cake mixer, and, as 
the sale bills say, other things too nu- 
merous to mention. The list is an in- 
centive to put away a little from my 
allowance each month towards the ac- 
quisition of some “most desired” article 
on the list. Also, the family make. their 
selection of Christmas gifts and birth- 
Fe from my want list—M 
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MUSIC IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 
There is no more important place in 
the community than the schoolhouse, 
and it has become recognized that one 
of the chief functions of the school is to 
be a force in all community activities. 
Of course in the past the rural school- 
house was frequently the gathering place 
of all the young people who were inter- 
ested in music, and the old-fashioned 
singing school had a most important in- 
fluence on the music of America. This 
influence can be easily duplicated by 
the community schoolhouse of today, 
for we have much more opportunity to 
equip our rural schools with good musi- 
cal instruments than that which was 
offered us in the past. 

Commissioner Claxton once said that 
a rural schoolhouse without a phono- 
graph was a national calamity. Unfor- 
tunately there are many schools with- 
out that equipment today, but it is an 
equally sad thing to see that even where 
the equipment is present it is not being 
made to function in the proper way. In 
this the rural school is not very far be- 
hind the average American home, for 
few of us seem to realize the impor- 
tance of making music a definite part in 
the education of our children. It would 
be a comparatively easy matter to cre- 
ate a love for music by making it a part 
of a child’s school education. There is 
nothing more fascinating to a child than 
imitation, which is possibly the most 
natural instinct of childhood. There is 
no child living who actually dislikes 
music, for it is a natural éxpression of 
the human race and is the language of 


all’ peoples at all times and _ places. 
Therefore it should be a definite part 


of the general education of our children 
whether they learn .to play or sing or 
not. 

There are beautiful musical settings 
made of many of the poems which 
American children are learning in school. 
Why not have our children hear those 
and learn to sing the songs themselves? 
Why not have them realize the impor- 
tance of the great folk music of the 
world by hearing it and singing it as 
they are studying their geography les- 
sons? Would it not make our geography 
lessons more vital and real to a child 
if they knew the music of that land and 
how every ‘land has contributed of its 
musie to America? 

Link History With Music 

It is possible to obtain records which 
correlate with every event of the world’s 
history from the days of the ancient 
Hebrews and Greeks down to the last 
great war. Why should we not know 
the war songs sung by the armies of 
Joan of Arc, the Crusaders’ hymns or 
the Song of Roland? 

Every page of American history can 
be made more vital and real by the use 
of music, Why not use our musical in- 
struments in our schoois to help make 
the daily lessons of childhood more at- 
tractive and more easily understood? 
The rural schoolhouse can be so 
quipped with musical instruments—a 
honograph, player piano, and possibly 
radio—that it may be used as the 
meeting place of the young people of 
the community where good music can 
e heard and studied and where a rein- 
rnation of the singing school may be 
established. Good musie must be a 
ital part in the daily life of the Ameri- 
can people, and there is no place where 
ts influence can be more strongly felt 
than thru the rural community school. 
—Anne Shaw Faulkner. 
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EARN BIG MONEY 


AT HOME in your spare time 








“John! 
Here’s 
another $20 
check from Steber. 
We'll have a won- 
derful vacation.”’ 


teber Guarantees 


Your Income 
and Pays You Cash! 


Do you want an automobile—a Victrola—a vacuum cleaner—a trip to the South— 
new furniture—new clothes? You can earn all these things at home in yovr spare 


time under our guaranteed income plan. 


Thousands of women all over the United States are earning money in this pleasant 
Many of them are paying off the mortgages on their homes with 
the income from home knitting with the Steber Family Knitter. 

As Mrs. Pope’s letter plainly shows—if you will fill in the attached coupon 
and mail it at once it may mean hundreds of dollars to you. 


home vocation. 


PAY GUARANTEED 


REMEMBER you 
do no canvassing. We 
will buy every stand- 
ard Homeknit sock 
you can knit for the 
next five years and 
supply the yarn free. 
We pay in cash—and 
pay more cash than 
anybody else does for 
similar work. 


Let us prove this to you. 
Let us make you inde- 
pendent for life. Write 
for terms today. 


Steber Machine Co., Inc. 


77 Steber Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 





Sign Your Declaration of Independence! 


T VALUABLE COUPON STEBER MACHINE COMPANY, 


PE witinwns & ae tn 
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77 Steber Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

I enclose 2 cents to cover the cost of mailing booklet giving me full particulars and telling me 
how I can began right now to make money at home in my sparc time under your guaranteed 
income plan. It is understood that this does not obligate mein any way. 






























Over 
$20.00 
a Week 


at Home 











Sreper MACHINE Co. 
Mr. Howard Steber, Secty., 

Utica, N. Y. 

Iam sending you my week’s work—ten dozen 
pair of socks—and want to tell you what your 
wonderful machine has done for me in the four 
months I have had it. 

Your machine was much more simple to operate 
than I had supposed and I starved right in to knit 
the five pounds of Pure Wool Yarn_you sent me 
free. At the end of the first week I sent you six 
dozen pair and received your check and new yarn 
to replace what I had used. 

I haven't told any one yet what I am doing and 
I know that some people are wondering where I 

et the money for the things. I have some new 
able linens and some extra Aluminum ware and 
have saved some money toward a vacuum cleaner 

My knitter has paid for itself many times over 
and is my whole support. I wish other people, who 
are in the situation I was, could know what this 
pleasant home occupation has done for me. 


(Signed) MRS. G. 8. POPE. 
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Heart decorations 
are appropriate any 
time in February. 
The table illustrated 
was arranged for a 
tin wedding celebra- 
tion with tin plates, 
tinfoil hearts, and 
ten roses ina tin can. 
Tin cooky cutters 
heart shaped and 
fancy cake molds 
hold heart candies. 


O month has a greater wealth of holi- 

days than February with the birth- 
days of Lincoln and Washington, and 
St. Valentine’s day. To the hostess who 
wishes to add festive touches to her meals 
or refreshments a wonderful opportunity 
is presented. 

It is not difficult to include red and white 
foods in the menu for patriotic occasions, 
especially if a wholesome red vegetable 
coloring and gelatine are used, but it is 
impossible to find a true blue. Vases and 
candles may be used to supply this hue. 
Then there are the symbols to be taken 
into consideration, the cherries, hatchets 
and hearts.- Frequently I make my own 
fancy cooky cutters, drawing the hatchet, 
for example, on stiff white paper, cutting 
it out, placing this pattern on the dough 
and tracing around the edges with the 
point of a sharp paring knife. 

Among the recipes that I have tried 
for festive February meals are these, all 
of which I am glad to recommend to you: 

Cherry Cocktail 

Chill ordinary canned cherries. Pour 
into tall sherbet glasses or into dessert 
dishes, add a little lemon juice and serve 
as an appetizer for the first course. 

February Cookies 

Cream 1 cupful of butter with a spoon 
and add 2 cupfuls of sugar gradually. 
Stir in the juice and grated rind of 1 lemon 
and 3 beaten egg yolks. Add 3 stiffly 
beaten egg whites and sufficient flour to 
make a dough that may be kneaded. Roll 
very thin on a floured board and cut in 
the shape of hatchets or hearts. 

Cherry Cake 

Make the batter for angel food cake, 
using your favorite recipe. One that I like 
is this: Beat 1 cupful of egg whites to 
a froth and add % teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar. Continue beating until the 
whites are very stiff. Sift 1 cupful of sugar 
and 1 cupful of flour four times. Gradu- 
ally beat the sugar into the egg whites, 
then fold in the flour, 4% teaspoonful of 
vanilla and a speck of salt. Pour into a 
clean tin for baking. Drop 12 candied 
cherries which have been floured on top 
of the cake and press gently into the bat- 
ter. Bake in a slow oven forty-five min- 
utes. When cool, cover with a thick white 
icing and decorate with candied cherries. 

Festive Cakelets 

Cream % cupful of shortening with 1 
cupful of sugar and beat until light. Add 
1 beaten egg yolk and stir in 4% cupful of 
milk alternately with 2 cupfuls of flour 
in which 3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
have been sifted. Add % cupful of 
shredded cocoanut, %4 teaspoonful of 
vanilla and 1 stiffly beaten egg white. 
Drop by spoonfuls in greased pans and 
bake until neatly browned. When cold, 
cover with an icing colored red and sprinkle 
with shredded cocoanut. Place a tiny 


red candy or a candied cherry on top of 
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By NELL B. NICHOLS 


every cake. A small red candy heart 
makes a pretty decoration for use on St. 
Valentine’s day. 
Chicken Shortcake 
Put 2 cupfuls of stewed chicken thru 
the food grinder. Boil 3 eggs until hard 
and mash them to a paste with 3 table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Soak % cupful of 
bread crumbs in % cupful of cream until 
the crumbs are soft. Then add them and 
the cream to 2 cupfuls of chicken broth 
seasoned with 1 teaspoonful of salt and 
V4 teaspoonful of pepper. Stir the chicken 
and egg mixture into the broth and serve 
while warm between split hot baking 
powder biscuits. 
Banana Delight 
Sprinkle 2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
over 2) cupfuls of sliced bananas. Stir 
this into 3 cupfuls of sweetened whipped 
cream and pile on a serving dish or in- 
dividual dishes. Decorate the top with 
a A red hearts cut from a red gelatine 
elly. 
site Raisin Salad 
Mix together 34 cupful of seeded raisins, 
4 tart apples, diced and cored but not 
pared, and % cupful of shredded cocoanut. 
Serve on lettuce leaves with a cooked 
salad dressing. 
Gelatine Pie 
Bake the shell of rich pastry in a hot 
oven, making the crust one-fourth inch 
thick with high fluted edges. Prepare a 
gelatine dessert of either a strawberry 
or raspberry flavor. When cool, whip it 
and beat in one stiffly beaten egg white. 
Add nutmeats and cut fruits just as you 
would in making the gelatine dessert to 
be served without a pie crust. When the 
mixture is chilled, place it in the pastry 
shell, cover generously with sweetened 
whipped cream and decorate with tiny 
hearts cut from the gelatine pie filling. 
Fanciful Salad 
Remove the stones from dates and stuff 
the cavities with nutmeats. Serve on 
lettuce leaves with salad dressing in which 
a few tablespoonfuls of cranberry jelly 
have been stirred to give the red tint. 
Pastry Hearts 
Roll the pastry and cut with heart- 
shaped cutters. Bake in a hot oven. Put 
these hearts together in sandwich form 
with chocolate icing, sprinkling the filling 
with chopped nutmeats before putting 
on the top layer of pastry. 
Chocolate Icing 
Place 1 square of chocolate and 6 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar in a double boiler. 
When the mixture melts add 1 tablespoon- 
ful of butter and 1 tablespoonful of cream. 
Beat until thick enough to spread. 
Delectable Sandwiches 
Mix 1 cupful each of cornmeal, bread 
flour and graham flour together. Mix 2 
cupfuls sour milk with 34 cupful molasses. 
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RECIPES AND DECORATIONS 


Festive Meals 





The table decora- 
tions shown here mv 
be adapted to swt 
one’s own converi- 
ence. Red paper 
hearts on white plate 
are effective, and 
flowers in a whit 
bowl. Hatchets, 
bunches of cherries 
mounted on millin- 
ery wire, or tiny log 
cabins could be used. 


Add 1 teaspoonful of salt, 114 teaspoonfuls 
of soda and %4 cupful raisins to the flour 
mixture; then stir in the molasses and 
milk. Beat thoroly and turn into oiled 
molds, filling them three-fourths ful! 
Cover and steam from two to three hours 
depending on the size of the mold. Remove 
cover and dry in the oven fifteen minutes. 

When cool, slice with a knife or a string, 
spread with butter and sprinkle with 
nutmeats, putting together in sandwich 
form. If old baking powder or coffee cans 
are used for the molds, the sandwiches 
will be round. 


GOOD THINGS TO EAT ON COOL 
DAYS 


Yesterday I wondered just what I could 
have for dinner that would be a change 
from the usual thing. As I had to have a 
fire in the range I decided to have a vege- 
table chicken. 

First I washed and placed on the stove 
to cook one cupful of little, white, dry 
soup beans. When these were tender | 
put them thru a coarse flour sieve, remov- 
ing all the hulls. Placing the meat of the 
beans in a bowl I added two well- 
beaten eggs, a large tablespoonful of 
melted butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
sweet cream, and salt to taste. Mixing 
all this together I thickened it with rolled 
cracker crumbs until I could make it into 
two loaves. 

I next heated a baking pan and put 
into it two teaspoonfuls of melted butter. 
Then I placed one loaf in the pan and 
sliced a hard-boiled egg over it, then placed 
the other loaf on this and baked thirt) 
minutes, basting frequently with the 
melted butter. When done I removed it 
from the oven, sliced and arranged it on 
platter and it was ready for the table. 

By this time I had the remainder of my 
dinner ready also, delicious apple dum- 
plings, which were made by rolling out 
ordinary pie dough and cutting it into 
squares, and slicing half an apple in the 
center of each square of pastry. On these 
I put enough sugar to sweeten, a little 
butter and a dash of cinnamon, moistened 
the edges of the dough and folded over 
to the center, leaving a small opening in 
the top into which I put two tablespoonfu!s 
of water. I put the dumplings in a baking 
poe and baked in a moderate oven. After 

sing removed from the stove these were 
allowed to cool for a short time and then 
they were ready for the table, where I had 
placed a an me of sweetened milk to be 
eaten with them. You should have heard 
the exclamations of delight when the 
children came into dinner.—Z. M. H. 





Tie a pencil and a pad of paper to 4 
hook near the telephone. It may save 
you needless annoyance and waste of 
time in hunting a lead pencil when some 
important message comes which demands 
being recorded. 
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tyles in decoration demand 
tone rugs. You wall find 

ll the finest homes in 
Chicago and other cities 


Up-to-date New Rugs 
from Your Old Materials 


WOVEN BY REMARKABLE PATENTED PROCESS 


lwice the Wear — li, he Price 


AIL the coupon below for our 


beautiful goth Anniversary 
Book on Rugs and Home Deco- 
r America’s finest. Learn how to 


at one-half price, the har- 


ne-tor ed and two-toned rugs 


led by leading decorators 
book describes the wonderful 
ess by which we guarantee 
like new the materials in 


old, or out-of-date RUGS, 
CARPETS, and clothing. 


iterials are first washed, bleached, 


wded, combed, and then spun 
finest kind of rug yarn, and 
y color you wish 

yarn is then firmly woven on 


1est modern power looms into 

w Olson Rugs that look like, 

and wear like the high grade 

and Chenille rugs, 

auty and durability 
Woven Any Size or 
Shape in One Week 

ew rugs will be woven any 

SIZ shape and seamless and 

reversible with the same smooth, lux 

ip on both sides to give twice 


—This Beautiful 


Book on Rugs an¢ 
Home Decoration 


Endorsed by America’s Lead- 
ing Decorator, Dorothy Ethel 
Walsh. Shows rugs in all fashion- 


famous for 


rs in rooms arranged by ex- 
Full of useful suggestions. To 
ting promptly we will include, 
wonderful new Olson Color 


r home decorating. 


OLSON RUG CO. 
G9, 28-46 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


the wear. We can weave beautiful new 
Olson rugs from all kinds of old rugs or 
carpets, or from a combinationof all kinds 
of old rugs, carpets and clothing. Your 
material, when getlaimed by the Olson 
Process, defies detection. 

Regardless of the colors in your ma- 
terials, youcan select any of the 25 pop- 
ular colors shown in our catalogue 
including: Taupe, Brown, Blue, 
Moss, Tete-de-Negre, Mulberry, 
Mole, Mahogany, Green. If you 
lack enough material we will be glad 
to help you out with new wool rug 
yarn at cost. 

FREE TRIAI 

Use your new rugs on your floors; 
compare with store rugs that cost twice 
as much. If for any reason whatsoever 
you arenot satisfied, return them Ww ithin 
a week and we will pay you liberally 
for your material. You cannot lose a 
penny. Today the new Olson Rugs are 
in over a million homes, fine hote!s 
and select clubs 


We Pay Express 
Freight, or Parcel Post from 
all states. 


And ordering is so easy 
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We celebrate our soth Birthday wit ¢ greatest rug 
values in all our history. For half a century tl great 
national institution has been conducted th old 
fashioned honesty. And we f ledge that this policy l 


be faithfully continued 
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‘TEAR Orr AND MAIL TODAY 


Olson Rug Co., 
Dept. G19, 28-46 Laflin St., Chicago, Hl 


Gentlemen: Please mail to me, FREE, your \ 
8 book, ‘‘Beauty and Harmony in the Home”, you 
yacw Color Cru des al { your Fr ¢ Tt it Offer 
Name 
Ser RFI 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING Feb., | 24 
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ND not one will be out of balance in an- 
other 30 years. That’s because the very 
design and construction of the Melotte | 

Bowl makes it impossible for it to get out of bal- | 
ance. Ata conservative estimate, out-of-balance | | M 








bowls are costing the American farmer, in wasted 
cream, millions of dollars a year — probably | 
double the cost of all the thocsands of Melotte 
Separators in use in America. — = 























This patent Melotte Bow] hangs from one fric- 
tionless ball bearing and spins like a top. It is 
self-balancing. It skims as perfectly after 30 years 
use as when new. Positively cannot ever get out 
of balance—cannot vibrate and thus cause cross 
currents which waste cream by remixing with i 
milk. Send coupon below today. Get the Free 
Book that tells about this great Melotte. 


7 feo 


Your choice of any model. NO MONEY DOWN=— 
FREE TRIAL—SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS— 
DUTY FREE. This wonderful Belgium Melotte Separa- 
tor has been picked by a jury of thousands of farmers— 
pic ked by dairy experts throughout the world to be the 





k f all t factured. It has bro- 
Mod ] N Ray senneda the Mibstency of tnimenen, Ease of Turn- Model No. 1 1 
e o. 7 ing, Convenience of Operation and Durability. Send Copectty 500 litres (1135 Ibs.) \ 
Capacity 325 litres (740 Ibs.) “°UDOn Dclow for Big Free Book, of milk per hour : 
(Other Models Fully Described in Catalog) ’ 


of milk per hour 





| PineTreeMilker 


AT LAST! Here ts a milker 


with seven year's successful 


Free Trial! | 


record back ofit. Amilker that 

is as supreme among milkers We will send an Imported Belgium Melotte Cream Separator 
as the Melotte is among sep- . 9 . — © 
aerators. Every owner of8 or direct to your farm on a 30 days’ absolutely Free Trial. Use it just 
more cows can now afford to as if it were your own machine. Put it to every possible test. 
: nf ey Abed MAME Adopted Child Compare it with any or all others. The Melotte is easy to keep 











clean and sanitary because it has only one-half the tinware of 
other separators. Turns so easily that bowl spins 25 minutes after 
you stop cranking unless brake is applied. No other separator has 
or needs a brake. After you have tried it 30 days and you know 
it is the separator you want to buy, pay $7.50 down and balance 
in small monthly payments. 
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The Melotte Separator, H.B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept.25-12 Chicago, Ill. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Without cost to me or obligation in any way, pleasesendmethe ae 7 Mail coupon for catalog giving full des- 
Mclotte catalog which tells the full story of this wonderfalecp-  § PIT §  <:ipsion of this wondertul cream separa- 
from An ) farmer , = tor. Don’t buy any separator until you 

= have found out all you can about the Melotte and details of our 
Name = 15-year guarantee. Don’t wait—be sure to mail coupon TODAY. 
a MELOTTE SEPARATOR, t:s:aiiive: 
Cc / State = 


2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Californias 





2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 25-12 Chicago, Illinois 7 








